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‘“BurT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF Gop’ TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 

















THE FRIEND. THE LOVER. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








BE thou my friend. I want no lover now, 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1876. 





It wasn’t so very long ago that I 
thought: stealing was wicked, and that 
the honorable man would not soil his 
garments by familiarity with thieves. My 
present wisdom makes me ashamed to utter 
this confession of puerility. But to exalt 
learning I am willing to go down in the 


down with the kid, and the calf and the 
young lion together? It was my wretched 
education which kept me from seeing all 
this before. I was so miserably bigoted 
as to make a distinction between right and 
wrong, worrying my poor conscience most 
unnecessarily with a notion of ‘‘a great 
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graciously. Not only receives him, but 
adopts him, ‘‘ for Jonathan’s sake,” into the 
royal household! He sits at the king’s board 
every day and ‘‘finds a royal table a good 
hiding-place for lame legs.” In that wild 
age of war and violence, when revenge was 
too often accounted a virtue, this little cab- 


dust. The new revelation has come to my gulf fixed’”’ somewhere. Blessed be learn- inet picture of the poor cripple Seated at 
S For love, man’s love, is selfish oyermuch ; hildish h a Tina childish | img! And blessed be the nineteenth cen- | the imperial banquets has all the lineaments 
a % dtouch, | CBUdis eart, and now | put away 4 f . ‘ 
The fond caress, and look, and tone, and touch, things. Thieves are not so bad, after all tury! I come out of my bondage with a | of the New Testament Gospel in it. In 
i , claims in overflow “ , ; plat ; 
The all in all, he gyre peal deep glow | There’s a good deal of human nature in glorious liberty, marveling why all man- fact, as our readers have followed the story 
= Or standeth injured. e Ps P +. | kind do not see the true solution of the | through, they must have recognized the 
Is for his friend, And,inthe rack and rush | them. They give good dinners. TRF | coblem of humanity in Nature's delicions |) most striking teattresf the Divine Mere 
We call the world, nothing I need so much money is as good as anybody’s. Besides, | PrOv’em oF humanity ee ature’s delicious panera pe y 
As this brave friend, Thy hand shall be a| are they not often in trouble; and to impulses, which wonild at once do away ppled <a : 
aaa whom does philanthropy fly, but to the | With those odious extremes of society—our | Every sinner lives in a rebellious region, 
’ . : 
eS Twixt me and all the world. Thy faith will | troypled? And what nobler position can | Piety and our prisons. Fe aa from God than Lodebar was 
ZS. ; yield , man take than that of defending one bonsai spe a pee we “on bain a 
AND The incense cat agg age whom the cold world has cast off? If in| GOD'S KINDNESS TO THE CRIP- ee a oe Presa ‘aah: aes rare 
7 And eo agi : “ the name of charity and justice I uphold PLED. ptt rete aan ak ae oo ba ry oa 
Orna- But not the world can put thy trust to rout. oF a Oy aes ee BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D pi lars tato which ion ‘ell.” Pa 
y Lot So in my friend I bide. On him I lean. kleptomania, do not for a moment suppose ‘ ere wheadidie cenitatd terias forefath dite 
! ! thou art as if thou hadst not been. | that the fee he puts into my hand has any- a pew y Pp hirvadt 
ilines Oh! Past! tho j ONE of the most te and attractive | sin and the actual trangressions super- 
, thing to do withit. That i re collat- : i i fing i 
Nay, I will be thy lover, thou my love. tp heepine ng ‘a x let hi episodes in the career of David the King is | ,aded by ourselves made us “lame of both 
Dn Ap= Thy lover first is friend, that he may prove eral incident. 1 feel it my duty to let him 





That he is worthy thee. My fealty, dear one, 

Have I not proven? Ah! what wouldst thou 
now? 

’T were little if to thee I low should bow, 

When all my days do seek thee as the sun. 

This is my joy, to serve thee, to exalt 

Thy name. To call thee queen of all thy kind ; 





give play to the holy virtue of gratitude, 
however much it taxes my self-denial.. No! 
no! Thieving isn’t so bad. Morally speak- 
ing, there’s millions in it. Of course, I 
mean in the furtherance of Christian char- 
ity; for it is atriumph over myself when I 
can look at my unfortunate client and say 


found in the ninth chapter of the second 
historic book of Samuel. The incident is 
beautiful in itself and it illustrates several 
spiritual truths like a parable. 

David is fairly established on the throne 
and under a warm sunshine of prosperity. 
The Ark has been brought home to the 


feet.” It was a sorry picture of himself 
which Mephibosheth drew when he styled 
himself ‘‘a dead dog”; but many an 
awakened sinner has had the same estimate 
of his own unworthiness. Rutherford de- 
scribes himself, in the same impassioned 
language, as having once been ‘‘a dead car 


, 1 city. The ruddy shepherd-boy of ” 

® To marry thy rich harmonies of mind ; : Za . _ ee cass, not able to step over a straw.” Bun- 
“Yosk, To see thee large and fair, without a fault. pt After all, there’s no more Bethlehem has waxed strong. He 1s reign- yan used equally strong expressions of self- 
2S OF Take thou thy throne, O empress of my heart, difference between us inen between twee- ing over all Israel and executing justice abhorrence; and those who are now reading 

And rule thy realm. Thy lovely eyes shall see | dledum and tweedledee. among all his people. But one day, while | Gharles G. Finney’s “ Autobiography ” will 

in and The largess of all joy flow back to thee: When I was in my nonage my parents | thinking of his beloved comrade of former : ae . 
in a F f life and os Cabie t P : 2 y eT mark how intensely he felt his guilt 
Ft. J Sovereign of life and love a rer « me! ges ~ oo tt with op- pro on eno meer an ~ wa — before God. I do not believe that any man 
IN 1882. Ca hae portune counsel, very early in my | of Saul is yet living, for he wishes to show | can fully appreciate the mercy of God in 
val Exe THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. Bible-reading I came across this statement: | him kindness, for Jonathan's sake. Ish- |} Jesus Christ and the precious timeliness of 

3 4 BY CHANCELLOR ROWAN CHONET, D.D., L160 ‘Unto Adam also and to his wife did the | bosheth, the weak pretender to the throne, 








THEY are, as to class, Anacatadidyma; 
as to order, Terata Anacatadidyma; and as 
to family, Omphalopagus Xiphodidymus. 
Now how clear it is! 


Lord God make coats of skins, and clothed 
them.” I now look back and laugh equally 
at parental counsel and biblical statement. 
Art has brought to me her celestial learning 


had been put out of the way, and 
it seems doubtful if a single survivor of the 
hateful dynasty of Saul yet remains. But 


an old family steward, named Ziba, when 


atoning love to himself until he has thor- 
oughly ‘‘ broken down” in penitent self- 
abasement. The strongest men and women 
in God’s host have once been repentant 
cripples, confessing not the misfortune of 


- If [had said ‘‘Siam- | and my eyesareopened. Inher progressive | called into the royal presence, reports that an inherited weakness, but their own per 
ese Twins,” what a rustic notion you would | spirit, she has pulled off what God put | there isason of Jonathan yet living, who | conaj iniquity and shameful sins against a 
have had. There is nothing like learning. | on. I see Adam and Eve now free from | is “lame on his feet.” This is about the holy God. 

{t lifts argument up into the clouds, where | the unseemly drapery. It was the great | only fact known about the poor waif of de- There is a fine parallel between David's 
it becomes divine. You can’t follow it; | mistake of Eve’s life to put on that petti- | throned royalty. He is acripple. Ever embassy of kindness to bring up Mephibo- 
but then this insequentia is an attribute of | coat. It was directly counter to true art. | since his nurse had fled from the house at sheth to Hebron and the mission of Christ’s 
, the gods. You can’t follow it; but you can | I’m sure of that, for female nudity is the | the tidings of Jonathan’s bloody death, and gospel to crippled humanity in its exile. 
; bow down in adoration and be satisfied. | first principle of art. It vexes meto hear | had dropped the little five-year-old, in her 


That royal chariot halting before the crip- 
ple’s door and ready to carry him up to the 
king is a capital figure of God’s mercy, that 
stops at the sinner’s doorway. Grace fur- 
nishes and mans the chariot. Grace sent 
‘*the only begotten Son into the world, that 
whosoever trusteth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” This 
home-bringing of the lame exile to the 


When old Demas (bless his heart!), in order 
to clean and repair his house in readiness 
for the Centennial, put a mortgage of two 
thousand millions on it, I was simple 
enough to suppose that this was an encum- 
brance on the premises, and my concern 
for the old gentleman was sincere and fer- 
vent. I was afraid he might have to prac- 
tice considerable self-denial; or, as Tom 


men put in their paltry arguments about 
morals when art is in question. The 
prudes would have us absolutely give up 
the beautiful feminine models; and so they 
aim a vital blow at art. What would be- 
come of our Ledas and Venuses, so inter- 
esting in their flesh color and their poetic 
freedom from  conventionalities? Our 
drawing-room walls would be despoiled 


panic, he had been incurably lame on both 
his feet. And so he had been sheltered as 
a sort of ‘‘ Tiny Tim” in “he house of one 
Machir, beyond the River Jordan. It was not 
far from the spot where the revolt of Ishbo- 
sheth had been ended by the assassin’s knife. 
The region had swarmed with sedition. 

As soon as David learns that a child of 
his bosom friend is yet in the land of the 


palace reminds one of that scene where the 
y is old, Hood might express it, to stoop very low | and our young people lose their opportun- | living he remembers that he had once made father welcomes home the wanderer from 
+s cara in order to make both ends meet. I pic- | ity of repeating with unction the sustaining | a covenant with Jonathan to “‘shew the | the “far country,” and kills the fatted 
tured him walking with patched shoes, | maxim: ‘“Puris omnia pura.” How near | kindness of the Lord” to his house forever. calf for him, and clothes him in “‘the best 

phia. wearing a decayed coat, and actually giving | we should be to the millennium if we could | The only reparation he can make for his | robe.” 
up his snuff. But some financial philoso- | only stop the fanatical Moodys and burn | long forgetfulness is to send the royal This reception of a repentant soul is all 
phers came my way, and I heard them talk. | up the puritanical Bibles! Surely, to be | chariot speedily to Lodebar, with orders to | for Jesus’s sake even as Mephibosheth was 
How refreshing it was! Iremember some | godlike isthe grand feature of the millen- | bring Mephibosheth upto court. As the | welcomed “for Jonathan’s sake.” Christ’s 
| of their phrases: ‘‘extended circulation,” | nial days. And we are told that to the | poor, abashed cripple hobbles into the king’s sufferings and intercessions are at the bot- 
| ‘legal tender” (curious combination of ad- | Infinite One the darkness and the light are | presence-chamber he is perfectly over- | tom of every sinner’s salvation. Paul 
a jectives), “three-sixty-five interest-bearing | both alike. What surer sign, then, can | whelmed. He falls on his face and ex- | leaves no doubt on this point when he says: 
treasury notes,” ‘wholesome expansion,” | we have of the approach of ‘“‘the good | claims: ‘“‘ What is thy servant, that thou | “God, for Christ’s sake, has forgiven you.” 
ooo ‘‘plenty of money for everybody.” Idon’t | time coming” than the happy fact that | shouldst look upon such a dead dog asI | When we get admission to the marriage 
-ETAIL pretend to repeat all the learning; but the | to our fine gentlemen and ladies the dark- | am?” Mephibosheth was probably a shy | supper in our Father’s house our song will 
pep conclusion was splendid—that Demas was | ness and the light are both alike. When | and gentle creature, like many others who | be to the praise of Him who came to seek 


really better off than ever, and. that he 
might wrap his mortgage about him as a 
robe of glory. Oh! ye much-abused race 
of debtors! It isn’t money you want; it is 


the soul of Charity is a ball, when Honor 
finds its credentials in lying, when Worth 
is synonymous with riches, when Virtue 
and Vice meet in affectionate embrace, re- 


suffer from bodily infirmity; but there is 
nothing which so soon lays one flat on the 
face as a volley of unexpected kindness. 


and to save the lost. What a family of 
restored cripples there will be at that sup- 


per of the King! 


No artillery kills an enemy like love. If 


Our friend, Mr. Moody, in one of his racy 
Mephibosheth had been taught to regard 


learning. Youare happy, without knowing paraphrases of this story of Mephibosheth, 


solved to forget all their, old and naughty 
it. Debt is no load. It is only wings to 








, differences, what is all this but the realiza- | David as the destroyer of the dynasty of says: ‘‘Some people think that, like certain 
Catslegua make you soar. Economy is a superstition. | tion of the figurative picture of the wolf | Saul, all his prejudice must have melted low-spirited Christians, Mephibosheth, after 
eon, Mass, Dash and be joyful, 


at once when the monarch receives him so 








dwe'ling with the lamb, the leopard lying he went t live with David, must have been 
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all the time worrying over his lame feet. I 
don’t think so. If David didn’t mind the 
lameness, it was all right. So I think that 
when he dined with the royal family, 
among all the great lords and ladies, he 
just stuck his ¢lub-feet under the table and 
looked the king right in the face.” This is a 
happy thought and happily put; but to me 
it is far happier still to know that when 
Divine Grace saved me it cured the wretched 
lameness and enabled me te‘‘ walk ard to 
leap and to praise God.” 


THE BAPTIST PRINCIPLE. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON 











THE true organizing principle of Baptist 
churches may be stated in three words. It 
is OBEDIENCE TO CuHRistT. An essential 
part of obedience to Christ consists in per- 
suading to obey him. Christ said: ‘‘ Be bap- 
tized.”” This, therefore, is one of his com- 
mandments. To ‘‘be baptized” is so far 
obedience. But Christ said also ‘‘ Teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” This is another of 
his commandments. To ‘‘teach” to obey 
is obedience. Obedience in this full sense— 
that is, to obey and to teach to obey—is the 
mission of Baptists. 

We insist upon baptism not because it is 
a rite, but because it is an ordinance. It is 
not the baptism so much as it is the obedi- 
ence that concerns us. To have been bap- 
tized is, comparatively, nothing. To have 
obeyed is, comparatively, all. Not to ‘‘ be 
baptized,” but to obey in being baptized is 
what the Baptist principle requires. The 
Baptist principle of full obedience to Christ 
requires this, first, of us ourselves; and then 
requires us to require it, secondly, of oth- 
ers. The obligation to obey in being bap- 
tized ourselves is imperative. But no less 
imperative is the obligation to obey in 
teaching others also to obey in being bap- 
tized. The duty of teaching obedience is 
equal, is, indeed, identical with the duty of 
obeying. Our principle of obedience to 
Christ makes us, first, Baptists ourselves; 
and then immediately sets us to making 
Baptists of others. If we cease to seek 
proselytes, it is because we cease to be Bap- 
tists. We become Baptists and we become 
propagandists of Baptist views by one and 
the same almighty creative act of God. 
The principle of obedience to Christ makes 
us, simultaneously and inseparably, both 
the one and the other. 

Baptists, therefore, misunderstand their 
own position and suffer their position to be 
misunderstood by others when they consider 
themselves or suffer themselves to be con- 
sidered merely or mainly the champions of 
immersion for baptism. Immersion for 
baptism Baptists unwaveringly believe in. 
But immersion for baptism is not the Bap- 
tists’ reason for existing as a distinct denom- 
ination of Christians. It is not for baptism 
accérding to a particular definition that they 
stand, so much asit is for obedience in bap- 
tism according to some definition. But it 
is not for obedience in baptism according to 
any definition, even according to the true 
definition, that Baptists stand. What Bap- 
tists stand for is obedience to Christ in 
everything—in baptism, certainly; but in all 
other points not less. Their organizing prin- 
ciple isthe principle of universal obedience. 
This principle includes baptism; but it does 
not exhaust itself in baptism. If, just now, 
baptism seems to be disproportionately 
prominent in Baptist inculcation, it is be- 
cause of a reason that is destined, as we 
trust, to be temporary. There is no reason 
for our being known by the name “‘ Bap- 
tists ” except that so many Christians still 
fail of obedience to Christ in baptism. I 
do not care to say fail of being baptized, 
or, more exactly, of having been baptized; 
but fail of obedience in baptism. Our 
name ‘‘ Baptists” is a provisional one. We 
accept it for the time from our brethren. 
When our brethren accept from us—or, 
better, from our Lord (both theirs and ours) 
—the principle of obedience to Christ, they 

and we together may be contented with the 
simple common name of Christians. 

‘‘But how,” it may be asked, ‘‘does this 
Baptist principle of obedience to Christ ap- 
ply to the Baptist practice of restricted 
communion? There is no commandment 
(is there?) of Christ that forbids intercom- 
munion on the part of Baptists with Psedo- 


/ induce others to act accordingly. 





baptists.” 


Certainly, I answer, there is no such ex- 
plicit commandment. This is true, on the 
one hand; but it is equally true, on the 
other, that so too there is no commandment 
that enjoins the intercommunion in ques- 
tion. On both sides alike explicit com- 
mandment is wanting. Weare left to infer 
the will of Christ. To infer the will of 
Christ, I say; for we are not left to consult 
our own will. The principle of obedience 
forbids that. Now, what 1s the obviously- 
implied will of Christ? 

*‘Repent and be baptized,” says Christ. 
(I make no discrimination in authority be- 
tween what Christ says with his own mouth 
and what he says by the mouth of an apos- 
tle.) Every one that ‘‘repents ”—that is, 
every one that obeys Christ’s first com- 
mandment; in a single word, every ‘‘con- 
vert ”"—is directed next and in immediate 
sequel to “‘be baptized.” Then follow 
many other commandments of obligation to 
be habitually obeyed; among them, or, 
rather, besides them, one of a ritual nature, 
to be often (occasionally, perhaps period- 
ically) but not habitually obeyed. This 
last commandment, being not moral, but 
ceremonial, in its quality, and of occasional 
rather than habitual obligation, is, in reason, 
as in fact, placed subsequent to the com- 
mand ‘‘ Repent.” This every one admits. 
But not less, both in fact and in reason, it 
is also placed subsequent:to the command 
‘Be baptized.” If repenting must precede 
communion, being baptized likewise must, 
as well. The command ‘Be baptized” 
precedes the command to commune, as they 
occur in Scripture, exactly as does the com- 
mand ‘‘ Repent.” So much for the order 
of Scripture. As for the order of reason, 
the rite which symbolizes creation, begin- 
ning, birth—namely, the rite of baptism— 
of course, precedes the rite which symbol- 
izes sustenance, continuance, nurture— 
namely, the rite of the Supper. Plainly, 
therefore, the implied will of Christ is: 
First baptism, afterward communion. 

Now to the spirit of obedience the clear- 
ly implied will of Christ is just as binding 
as his expressed will is. True, there is no 
distinct commandment, Be baptized _ be- 
fore youcommune. But so there is no dis- 
tinct commandment, Repent before you 
commune. Christ’s will, however, is clear 
as to both points, and no less clear as to 
the one point than as to the other. The 
principle of obedience requires us ‘to act 
accordingly. 

But, still further, the principle of obe- 
dience requires us to exert our influence to 
Now 
suppose a case. I meeta Christian man 
that has never obeyed the ordinance ‘‘ Be 
baptized.” He may have been sprinkled, 
he may even have been immersed in his 
infancy; but he has never, in any plain, 
simple, straightforward sense of the word, 
has never obeyed the ordinance ‘‘ Be bap- 
tized”—that is to say, being addressed by 
Christ in the imperative, ‘‘Be baptized,” 
he has never once met it with the obedient 
**T will,” but has always replied ‘‘I have 
been.” He has, therefore, never obeyed 
Christ, in particular. I, a Baptist, meet 
such a man. I say to him: ‘‘ Come, sit with 
me at the Lord’s table.”” That is, I invite 
him to do what I believe to be inconsistent 
with the will of Christ. How does that 
“teach” him to fulfil Christ’s will? How 
does that comport with my principle of 
obedience? But he says to me: ‘‘ My con- 
science is satisfied.” I am obliged to re- 
ply: The command is not “Satisfy your 
conscience,” but “‘ Be baptized.” I shall 
not interfere with your satisfying your con- 
science. Indeed,I shall try to enlighten 
your conscience, that you may have an 
enlightened conscience to satisfy. But, 
meantime, surely, I cannot invite you to do 
what I believe to be inconsistent with 
Christ’s will—that I should not be con- 
science-clear in doing myself. 

On the other hand, the same man invites 
me to sit with him at the Lord’s table. My 
sitting at the Lord’s table on some suitable 
occasion is an act of obedience, because I 
am so commanded. My sitting with him, 
on his invitation, at the Lord’s table is not 
an act of obedience, because I am not so 
commanded. Butif my sitting thus with 
him should signify approval of his disre- 
gard of Ohrist’s will, in not having previ- 
ously obeyed in being baptized, why, I 
should be guilty of disobedienee myself, 





> — 


And if my act of intereommunion with 
him did not signify approval of his course, 
what good result of fellowship or of broth- 
erly love, what good result of any sort, 
would be gained? 

The fact is that, as Baptists could not con- 
scientiously partake themselves of the com- 
munion without previously obeying the 
command ‘‘ Be baptized,” so they cannot, 
expressly or impliedly, countenance - the 
partaking of the communion by others 
without the same previous obedience. 
They cannot invite another to disregard 
what they believe to be the will of Christ, 
any more than they can disregard that will 
themselves. They cannot accept an in- 
vitation to join another in an act which, on 
that other’s part, involves disregard of 
Christ’s will, any more than they could by 
word of mouth approve the disregard in- 
volved. The act itself of intereommunion 
would virtually approve the disregard un- 
less accompanied by an explanation and a 
protest. The protest and the explanation, 
if given, would be drowned and lost in the 
louder eloquence of the approving act. The 
only consistent thing for Baptists is evi- 
dently to abstain from any implication of 
themselves in an act which involves disre- 
gard of Christ’s will. The practice of re- 
sticted communion is simply such a course 
of abstinence. Free communion could be 
significant of nothing but withdrawal of 
protest and silent approbation. Restricted 
communion has in it nothing offensive but 
the disapproval and protest that it contains. 
We dare not retract this solemn negative 
act and signal of fidelity to our Lord 


and to our brethren. We are sorry 
to give offense. We _—siike to be 
liked. But noblesse oblige; true nobleness 


compels us; the principle of obedience to 
Christ makes us as much afraid to counte- 
nance disregard of Christ’s will on the part 
of others as to be guilty ourselves of the 
disregard. We wish to see our brethren 
obey Christ, precisely as we wish to obey 
Christ ourselves. 

The principle of obedience to Christ is 
the Baptist principle. That principle is at 
the bottom both of Baptist baptism and of 
Baptist restricted communion; and of the 
one as much as of the other. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
BIBLE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue question of the Bible in the public 
schools, in order to be properly understood 
and discussed, needs explanation. What 
are these schools? They are not at all 
private institutions; but wholly the crea 
tures of state authority, and, as such, sup- 
ported by general taxation. The property, 
including school-houses and their sites and 
the fixtures and appurtenances thereof, is 
public property. School-boards and trustees 
and teachers are officers, provided for by 
law and subject to its regulations. The 
whole machinery, from beginning to end, 
is exclusively a system of state machinery 
for educational purposes; not the less so 
because local divisions of the state—as 
cities, villages, and school-districts—directly 
work it. These divisions are only parts of 
the state, acting by its authority and under 
its supervisory control. What they do the 
state does through them. 

The term Bible, as used in connection 
with these schools, does not mean the 
Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in the form of Hebrew and Greek, 
since these languages are unintelligible to 
the great mass of the people. The Bible 
or the book involved in this discussion 
is simply a version of these Scriptures. 
Two such versions are in use—the one 
known as King James’s version, used by 
Protestants, and, hence, sometimes desig- 
nated as the Protestant Bible; the other 
being the Douay version and used by Cath- 
olics, and, hence, called the Catholic Bible. 
Each of these parties claims for the Bible it 
uses the greatest perfection, and that the 
Bible of the other does not, in several im- 
portant respects, correctly represent the 
original Scriptures. The consequence is 
that the Bible of each isa sectarian book to 
the other, as really as is the Westminster 
Confession of Faith such a book between 
the Presbyterian and the Methodist. 

Both versions—that of King James and 
the Deuay version—claim to teach a super- 





—————__) 
natural religious system given to the world 
by the inspiration of God, hence, bearing 
the stamp of his authority and having for 
its object the instruction and salvation of 
sinners. These features mark the original » 
Scriptures, and they fully appear in both 
of these versions. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of each is that of a religious book, 
demanding human belief and obedience 
upon the warrant of God. No matter 
which version we use, and no matter 
whether we accept or reject its authority or 
that of the Scriptures of which it is a trans- 
lation, still we cannot fail to recognize the 
fact that religion, and not science, consti- 
tutes the subject treated of. By religion 
we mean a system of truths purporting to 
be supernaturally given to men, in which 


God is revealed to them and their duties to , 


him made known, and in accordance with 
which he will jndge them and appoint their 
destiny in the final day. We here raise no 
question as to the truth of what is thus 
alleged, since the argument in hand does 
not turn at all upon the answer. We be- 
lieve in the truth of the system; yet we 
should reason in the same way if we did 
not thus believe. 

This explanation of the public school as 
a civil institution of the state, and of the 
term Bible as a religious book, shows that, 
if the state is to employ the latter in con- 
ducting the former, it has several very 
grave questions to settle. First of all, it 
must decide whether it will do so at all; 
and in deciding this point it must, except 
upon a supposition that will be specified in 
the sequel, determine whether it will under- 
take to be a propagator of religion at the 
expense of the general public. If it de- 
cides this question in the affirmative, then 
it must also determine what form of re- 
ligion it will propagate. Shall it be Ro- 
man Catholicism, and for this purpose shall 
the Douay version or the Catholic Bible be 
used? No, says the Protestant, declaring 
that he does not wish to have his children 
taught in or disposed toward that system of 
faith and that he has no idea of being 
taxed for its support. Very well. Shall it 
be Protestantism, and shalt King James’s 
version or the Protestant Bible be the book 
used? No, says the Catholic, affirming 
with equal emphasis his rights as against 
any suchinstruction. It seems then that 
these parties cannot agree as to the Bible to 
be used, to say nothing now about the man- 
ner of the use. Each wants his own Bible, 
and neither wants that of the other. 


Shall this difficulty be solved by taking 
the ground that the religion to be taught 
shall be Protestantism when and where 
Protestants are in the majority? Yes, say 
a certain class of Protestants, always as- 
suming Protestants to be the majority, and 
either wittingly or unwittingly committing 
themselves to a principle which would 
make the religion of the public school 
Catholicism, or Mormonism, or Judaism 
when and where Catholics, or Mormons, or 
Jews form the majority. If the majority 
doctrine is good for Protestants in settling 
the kind of religion which the state shall 
propagate at the expense of the whole 
when Protestants are in the majority, then 
it is just as good for these other parties 
when they happen to be the majority. Is 
not this the very principle that has been 
adopted by kings and priests and popes in 
forcing their own religion upon the minor- 
itv? Did not our Pilgrim Fathers quit 
their English homes, cross the ocean, and 
come to this then western wilderness in 
order to escape from the tyranny of the re- 
ligion of the majority? If the state is to 
determine the religious question by the 
number of persons who are the adherents 
of a specific religion and put its stamp 
upon the religion of the majority, then its 
ground is that on which all state religions 
have rested, and under the color of which 
religious proscription and persecution have 
been perpetrated and justified. The 
religion of the majority has never been per- 
secuted, and in the nature of things never 
can be. Persecution strikes at the religion 
of the minority. 

We thus see that this question of using 
the Biblein the public schools involves very 
important matters for the state to decide; 
that it cannot decide affirmatively to use the 
Bible without deciding what Bible it will 
use and, so far, what religion it will propa- 
gate; that it cannot satisfy all the parties 
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that are disputing over this question; and 
that it cannot adopt the religion of- the ma- 
jority as its rule without accepting a princi- 
ple which has in all ages been the enemy of 
religious liberty. We more than suspect 
that the state had better say to all these par- 
ties that it is a political and not a religious 
organization, and that the public school is 
simply a cévél institution, for certain tempora] 
purposes; and, hence, that 1t cannot be used 
as the instrument of any religious propa- 
gandism. We do not see what else an 
American state can say without contradict- 
ing the fundamental theory of its own ex- 
istence. The state, in taking this ground, 
which is the shortest and simplest road out 
of the difficulty, disposes of the whole ques- 
tion by its own absolute neutrality on the 
subject of religion, and its refusal to bea 
party to any of the religious creeds of its 
citizens. It simply lets these creeds alone, 
neither patronizing nor persecuting them. 

If, however, the state decides to have the 
Bible in the public schools, and decides what 
Bible to have there, then another series of 
questions relating to the manner and extent 
of its use at once arises for settlement. To 
put the Bible there in the merely physical 
sense would beafarce. What shall be done 
with the book? This question admits of 
three answers. 

The first answer proposes that the Bible 
shall be used as a common reading book, for 
the single purpose of teaching the art of 
reading—just as Hesiod, Homer, and Virgil 
are used as college classics, to teach the 
Greek and Latin languages, or as the spell- 
ing-book is used in the public school to 
teach the art of spelling. Such a use would 
have no reference to the religion to be 
taught; and, hence, would not involve this 
question of religion at all. It would, howev 
er, raise the inquiry whether the Bible,taken 
as a whole and used simply for the purpose 
of discipline in the art of reading, is a book 
well suited to this end. We frankly say 
that we think not. It was not written to 
answer any such end. Many portions of it 
would be emineatly unsuitable; and those 
parts most appropriate would have to be se- 
lected, and the state would have to make 
the selection by charging the school teach- 
er with this duty or by appointing a com- 
mittee for the purpose. Moreover, this use 
ot the Bible would be an act of the state 
justly offensive to those who regard it as a 
divine revelation. It would not be a proper 
use, since it would sink the book to the 
level of the grammar or the spelling-book; 
and, by making it a common book used for 
a merely secular end, disposses it of its dis 
tinctively sacred character. It would not 
impress the mind with the divine authority 
of the book, without a sense of which near- 
ly all its power is lost. We can hardly 
think that any Christian would insist that 
the Bible shall be in the public school mere- 
ly as a reading classic. This, surely, is not 
the theory upon which the newspapers and 
the ministry have been discussing the ques- 
tion of the Bible in the public schools. 

A second answer proposes that the Bible, 
as such, shall not be used at all; but that a 
selection of passages therefrom shall be 
made, and that a portion thereof shall be 
read in the public schools as a daily exer- 
cise, or at stated periods, for moral and re- 
ligious purposes, either with or without 
other religious services. This excludes a 
part of the Bible and includes a part, and 
employs the included part as the means of 
religious instruction, and, of course, com- 
mits the state in the public school to this 
work. Several questions here arise. By 
what authority shall the selection be made 
and from which of the two versions shall it 
be made? What part of the Bible shall be 
thus selected? How far shall the selection 
embrace the peculiar doctrines of the Bible 
in relation to the person and work of 
Christ? Shall we have the Christian morals 
of the Bible without the Christian motives 
furnished by the doctrines, or shall we have 
the morals and the motives together; and if 
the latter, then shall we have the whole sys- 
tem of doctrines, or only a part of it, and if 
merely a part, then what part? If it be 
Said that such parts should be selected as 
embody the principles of . our common 
Christianity, which all Christian sects are 
agreed in accepting, this only creates the 
necessity for further questions. What are 
the principles of our common Christianity 
upon which these sects are agreed? What 
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passages of the Bible contain these princi- 
ples‘and nothing else? How many sects 
are included in these Christian sects? Are 
the Universalists, the Unitarians, and the 
Quakers included? What is to be done 
with the opinions and preferences of those 
who do not come within the limits of these 
sects, yet who, being citizens and tax- 
payers, have some rights in the public 
school? 

Upon all these points the state must act, 
provided it attempts to put in practice the 
selection theory. It must affirmatively 
settle these two propositions: first, that the 
public school shall, upon its authority, be in 
part a religious institution on the basis of 
the Bible; secondly, that the religion there 
taught shall be of a defined quantity and 
quality, indicated by the selection. How 
much would this come short of state re- 
ligion? We say state religion because no 
such system can be adopted without or 
against the authority of the state and be- 
cause no such system can be practiced and 
not be a state religion. 

The third answer is that a portion of the 
Bible, to be selected by the teacher, should 
by him be read, ‘“‘without note or com- 
ment,” as adaily opening or closing exer- 
cise, either with or without prayer and sing- 
ing. This in theory, whatever may be the 
practical result, is formally a process of re- 
ligious worship and instruction. It would 
conform to the usages of the country in re 
spect to public worship. When Christians 
assemble for this purpose the devout read- 
ing of the Bible is a part of their worship. 
Singing and public prayer have the same 
character. Those Protestants who insist 
upon this use of the Bible in the public 
school are content with it, provided always 
that King James’s version be the Bible used 
and that it be read without note or com- 
ment, A great many who are not Protest- 
ants are not thus content; and many who 
are Protestants think it not only inexpedi- 
ent, but practically unjust to a portion of 
the community. 

The one feature marking this use of the 
Bible we have in the fact that it transfers to 
the public school, on a small scale and for 
a short period each day, a part of the ordi- 
nary worship of Christians on the Sabbath. 
Who makes the transfer? Not the teacher 
who reads the Bible and conducts the wor- 
ship, since he is a subordinate officer; not 
the board of education, except as exercising 
powers bestowed by the state; but the state 
itself, in its sovereign capacity. The state 
governs the public school by laws enacted 
in regard to it. According to this theory, it 
makes religion a part of its school system, 
derives that religion from a book called the 
Bible, and then taxes all the people for the 
support of this public-school state religion. 
The direct agency may be by boards of edu- 
cation; but the ultimate authority is that of 
the state itself. It establishes a religious 
system in its public school, and makes that 
system Christian in its generic character 
and Protestant in its specific type, if King 
James’s version be the book used. And 
this is just what those Protestants demand 
who insist that the Bible—namely, King 
James's version—shall be thus used by a 
democratic state. 

The result, then, that we reach from this 
analysis of the question is simply this: 
That, by using the Bible in the public 
schools, unless the use be merely that of a 
reading-book, an American state, founded 
on the principle of the strictest impartial- 
ity toward all religious sects and of making 
no discrimination between them, under- 
takes to create and does create a religious 
establishment in these schools at the public 
expense and after the Christian model, 
either Protestant or Catholic in its specific 
type, and to this end affirmatively deter- 
mines all the questions and institutes all the 
agencies necessary to make it a fact. This, 
in plain English, is just what the proposi- 
tion means and what those demand who 
advocate it. The public school is what it is 
by state authority; and so far as religion is 
there, whether as a matter of instruction, 
or worship, or both, it is there by this 
authority, and there established by being 
included ina state school system. We do 

not overstate the proposition, but simply 
state it according to the fact. 

Now, whether this isa good ora bad 
system, congruous with the nature of an 
American state or contradictory thereto 





just to all the people or grossly unjust to a 
portion of them, is a question that cannot 
be wisely settled by one’s prejudices, and 
surely ought not to be settled by furious 
clamor, either in the pulpit or out of it. It 
is a question that cannot be correctly an- 
swered without considering the ends and 
province of civil government, and espe- 
cially the nature of the civil governments 
established in this country. This series of 
articles on the school question, of which 
the present one is the sixth, has been grad- 
ually advancing to the point where these 
governmental questions come to the front 
and demand a hearing. He who attempts 
to solve the school problem as a mere eccle- 
stastic, fired only by religious and perhaps 
largely by church zeal, may as well stop 
before he begins. His vision is not broad 
enough clearly to apprehend or thoroughly 
discuss the real points that lie in the 
problem, 
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Tue Moslem roams the world from east to west, 
And finds no alien clime, no hostile strand, 

No loneliness in any desert land, 

So he but know by some unerring test 

Which way lies Mecca. Then he is at rest. 
Happy, on bended knee, with outstretched hand 
He prays ; then rises girded to withstand 

All foes ; secure and honored, Allah’s guest. 
Hearts have their Mecca. Waters may be wide, 
And mountains stretch across a continent, 

The faithful from their worship to divide ; 

But love is leagued with every element. 

The earth no secret from true love can hide ; 
True hearts their Mecca know and are content. 





THE TAXATION OF RELIGIOUS 
CORPORATIONS. 


BY T. W. COIT, D.D. 


WE have already endeavored to show 
that the claim of Government to tax corpo- 
rations devoted to the maintenance and 
transmission of religion, on the ground that 
the state gives protection to such corpora- 
tions, may be fairly answered by the plea 
that religion helps and even protects the 
state as much as the state helps and pro- 
tects religion. Religion is the virtual pillar 
and stay of the state, and becomes, accord- 
ingly, a state necessity; and the state might 
as well talk of taxing itself as of taxing 
that which underlies and underprops itself, 
and without which, as Guizot has said, it 
has nothing but brute force to lean upon. 
This, doubtless, is the straightest and 
strongest and most effective answer which 
religion can make when a government pro 
poses to load it with state burdens. But 
there are many more underlying and pal- 
mary ones, some of which will be noticed in 
the present paper. 

1. The state does not propose and has 
never proposed to tax institutions devoted 
to eleemosynary purposes—such as hospi- 
tals, lunatic asylums, refuges for the ine- 
briate or the superannuated, and so on. 

We never heard a whisper about taxation 
for institutions such as these. But now, 
pray, what is a church but a hospital—a 
Bethesda, a house of mercy—for the worst 
class of valetudinarians with which human 
society has an acquaintance? We too often 
think of the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind, as if physical affliction was the only 
sort of suffering on which Charity should 
expend her smiles and benedictions. But 
what are the halt in body to those who 
go about limping in moral reetitude’ 
What the maimed in outward person 
to the maimed in principle or the 
hacked in character? What the blind who 
cannot see things temporal, to the blind 
who cannot see things immeasurably better 
—things eternal? There are those who can- 
not walk strait in the path of virtue. Those 
who are almost as much damaged in con- 
science as if that most precious part of man- 
hood or of womanhood had been cut out by 
an Indian’s scalping-knife. Those who are 
so bat-blind about the destinies of a soul 
that they are liable every hour to tumble 
into what Jeremy Taylor called so graph- 
ically ‘‘ the grave of God’s holy judgments.” 
Why, the most fearful lunatic we ever have 
encountered is the man who accounts this 
world a stable reality and the world to come 
asheer hallucination, and who has not reason 
enough remaining to listen to the most tre- 
mendous question ever rung in mortal ears} 


«What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose hisown soul?” A 
man in Wall Street who was so ignorant of 
profit that he habitually lost enormously 
under the plainest risks would be com- 
mended to his friends as a lodger for the 
Bloomingdale Asylum; yet, if the soul is not 
a fiction and future responsibility a parable, 
there are lunatics who need looking after 
much more earnestly than the trifler with 
cents and dollars. 

Now these are the sort of halt and 
maimed and blind and crazy people whom 
Religion takes into her purview and for 
whom she builds houses of mercy, where 
they may find shelter, compassion, and the 
truest sanitary treatment. She knows that 
the very best in the eyes of thousands 
among this motley crew of the afflicted— 
those, for example, who pile up gold and 
silver by the million—are soon going to be 
bankrupt, utterly so, not worth a solitary 
penny; so despoiled and stripped that one 
of them who may speak to-day on ’Change 
with the fiat of an emperor may be so poor 
to-morrow that he could not bribe the mean- 
est insect from gnawing a hole into the 
brain which helped him to be the envy of 
myriads during an actual generation. 

These are the people—and they are le- 
gion—whom Religion proposes to help; 
while the comparative few which govern- 
ment proposes to help indirectly, by not 
compelling their benefactors to pay for the 
roofs that shelter them, have bodily ail- 
ments, and those alone—ailments also that 
death will surely put anendto. And yet 


| Government says to Religion: ‘‘ You must 


help me in my petty charity, though I shali 
by no means help you in your far greater 
one. I mean to rob you ad libitum ; but 
you shall not put a finger’s weight on what 
I sovereignly call mine.” If such an atti- 
tude seems to some revolting, will govern- 
ment make it ten times more so by putting 
itself behind ramparts and threatening with 
the rattle and roar of ‘‘ red artillery”? Let 
it rather remember who has fought its hard- 
est battles with ignorance and immorality; 
who are fighting still with Gog and Magog 
for its own problematical existence; and 
let it pension religion sooner than pun- 
ish it. 

2. Nobody thinks of taxing schools and 
colleges, which are designed to educate us 
for civil society alone. 

But the church is a school which pro- 
poses to educate us so that we may be use- 
ful, in the best sense of the term, for our- 
selves and others in our present existence, 
and not be an everlasting loss to ourselves 
when things eternal fill the whole field of 
vision and things temporal have gone be- 
hind it. The New Testament never por- 
trayed religion under a better light or a 
truer coloring than when it called it not so 
much an instruction in righteousness as an 
education in righteousness. The passage 
particularly referred to is Il Tim. iii, 16, 
and the Greek word employed there is one 
of the most expressive in the graphic tongue 
from which it comes. It is the word made 
familiar to us from boyhood, in Xenophon’s 
description of the life of the youthful Cyrus, 
and forms part of the very title of the Cyro- 
pedia. It contemplates religion as a acdeia 
(an education); and, as the word falls back 
on taic (a child) as its derivative, it denotes 
an education from actual childhood. 

It is, indeed, the ordained business of Re- 
ligion to look steadily at a human being 
from the earliest dawning of his intelligent 
existence, and to try her benevolent as- 
siduity for molding his character and desti- 
nies, not for a small portion only of that 
existence, but for the whole of it. And 
Religion never so beautifully and illus- 
triously exhibits her sweet maternal sym- 
pathies as when, like a natural mother, she 
clasps us to her bosom, nourishes us with 
her own life-blood, and never leaves us till 
she can put us to sleep on that bed where the 
morning that never will go down may find 
and greet and gladden us. And to sucha 
mother the state says: I want not what is 
in your heart, but what is in your pocket; 
and have it I must and will! 

8. We never tax a president’s house or a 
governor’s house. No one ever talked of an 
attempt so glaringly preposterous 

Perhaps not; and yet some want the state 
to levy taxes on the houses which, if one 
may say so, the King of kings and the 





Lord of lords resides in. The church is 
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the Lord’s house. That is the veryfmean- 
ing of the word. It is not man’s house nor 
intended for man’s management and con- 
trol after the counsel of a mere human will. 
And some communions are so awake to this 
grand fact that they will not allow a build- 
ing to be offered up to Heaven with public 
religious ceremonies unless it be impossible 
for manto assess a dollar’s debt upon it; 
unless it can be said the building is literal- 
ly and absolutely free from any human 
claims and belongs supremely to God alone. 
This is the way the Episcopal Church ex 

presses her ideas about the matter. She 
requires that a church edifice shall ‘‘ be 
separated henceforth from all unhallowed, 
ordinary, and common uses, and dedicated 
to God’s service, for reading his Holy 
Word, for celebrating his holy sacraments, 
for offering to his glorious majesty thé sac- 
rifices of prayer and thanksgiving, for 
blessing his people in his name, and for the 
performance of all other holy offices.” 
Now, if the common phrase which we so 
often use in circumstances of strait and 
dire necessity—‘‘ for God’s sake”—has any 
real meaning in it, as if ‘‘God’s sake” were 
the highest sanction we could appeal to 
(as no doubt it is, though we use it heed- 
lessly, as we do God’s own awful name), 
can we not do something ‘‘ for God’s sake ” 
by bestowing a little consideration on the 
places where his honor dwelleth? Are we 
going to put presidents and governors above 
the Lord of Heaven and earth? Are we 
going to revive the imagery of the Psalmist: 
** But now they break down the carved work 
thereof at once with axes and hammers? ’(Ps. 
lxxiv, 6). Are we going to imitate Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and carry off consecrated property 
asthe gain of aconqueror? Can we ex- 
pect that Heaven will be indifferent before 
such virtual spoliation? Nebuchadnezzar, 
with the pride of Oriental glory, looked 
complacently on the house of his own 
hands’ workmanship, and dismantled the 
house of God without a sigh. And God 
struck him mad for his sacrilegious self- 
satisfaction. God may curse every bless- 
ing which we steal from him, according to 
one of the most formidable prophecies ever 
uttered. Oh! steal what we may from one 

another and from this world; let us not try 
to steal from him, (The phrase “I will 
curse your blessings,” in Malachi ii, 2, is 
the striking authority referred to). 

4, Who ever heard of a tax upon halls of 
legislation? 

But a church or chapel is God’s hall of 
legislation, for the continual announcement 
of his law. The highest of laws is heard 
there, or ought to be, in the repetition of 
his great Commandments, covering the du; 
ties of piety and morality for a thousand 
generations, as well as one. Some call the 
Commandments a covenant, as Moses evi- 
dently does in Exodus xxxiv, 28; but this 
only brings out a more attractive character 
in’them. Promises are more clearly im- 
plied in a covenant than in a law; though 
Mr. Selden maintains that every law isa 
contract. One of the promises comes to 
the surface in Ephesians vi, 2, where the 
rendering should be ‘‘The commandment 
foremost with a promise’—7. e., one which 
makes its promise conspicuous. The ad- 
jective comes after its noun, and is not 
numeral, but emphatic. If it were numeral, 
it would signify that there were no prom- 
ises for the first fourcommandments. Hu- 
man legislation, human statutes, and hu- 
man courts fade into nothing before the 
majesty, the scope, the thoroughness, and 
the endless endurance of such a code; and, 
if Religion did not do her own work of her 
own free will, any government might well 
afford to pay roundly for the annunciation 
of that code every Sunday inthe year. 
That is a higher law than man could make, 
if there were a congress for the whole 
round world. Itis the highest of all law, 
too, for men’s consciences and hearts; and 
if those consciences and hearts can be even 
partially restrained by it from crime, and 
. attracted by it to virtue, government could 
afford to tax men all the less for its own 
specific purposes, and could also afford to 
let Religion off, on the sharp score of debt 
and credit. Religious law, if upheld and 
honored, will absolutely save the state the 
necessity of many of its hardest taxes; and 
it might be found out at last that religious 
economy was more money-saving than the 
political economy of statesmen. If gov- 
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ernments will not see this of their own ac- 
cord, the lesson may be drivenin and burned 
in by judgments which come in the shape 
(to use Jewish imagery) of the hammer and 
the fire. 

5. It seems strange and melancholy that 
modern law has lost the courtesy of ancient 
law in relation to religion. 

We once heard a jurist of the highest 
reputation, who had sat upon the loftiest 
tribunals in the land, maintain in a public 
address that the law had always taken 
pains to treat religion with extraordinary 
courtesy. Why, he said, the law went so 
far in its studied respect for religion that 
it paid unhesitating deference for the great 
days of the Church—they were dies non 
juridici, And he brought this forward as 
one of the traits of the law’s wisdom; 
because, as law, it knew that religion was 
its best and most serviceable colleague. He 
did not claim it as an act of condescension, 
as people now ‘‘ do vainly talk,” when they 
represent the state as religion’s guardian, 
and religion, in consequence, as the state’s 
vassal, to pay its proportion of the state’s 
tribute-money. No; he was honest enough 
and manly enough to say that the homage 
was not Religion’s compliment, but Re- 
ligion’s due. She was essential to the state, 
more than the state to her; for she could live, 
aye, and flourish too, when the state took 
the attitude of persecutor and tried to 
achieve her ruin. The tables may, in fact, 
be turned quite over, as they were in the 
history of the great Roman Empire. In 
the days of its vigor that empire perse- 
cuted Christianity without fear and without 
restraint. Nevertheless, Christianity would 
not die, while the Empire did. And, as was 
most remarkable (almost or quite miracu- 
lously so), in the days of its decline the 
Empire accused Christianity of promoting 
and hastening that decline; and the great 
Augustine of Hippo had to write one of 
his most famous treatises (the City of God) 
to forefend the calumny. Let the state be 
cautious. Illtreatment of religion may 
topple over its tallest glories, as it did just 
1,400 years ago. The Romar Empire of the 
West fellin A. D. 476. 

6. Finally, for this apology, or diatribe, if 
people so choose to call it, must come to a 
conclusion. 

How can a state sustain itself, its laws, or 
its courts of justice without leaning direct- 
ly on religion in the matter of oath-taking? 
True, it may be said, that there is now so 
much false swearing that an oath amounts 
to little or next to nothing. And to what 
is the grievous indictment due? To the 
degeneracy of religion, or to the degeneracy 
of the times which would fain do without 
religion? We can remember a day when 
the jurist above alluded to sprang to his 
feet with flashing eyes and turned a witness 
out of court because, forsooth, he did not 
believe in a God and in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. But tempora mu- 
tantur, Such people are no longer the out- 
casts which they once were, though their 
laxity would loosen society’s foundations. 
And the simple reason is that religion has 
been cheapened at every opportunity, and 
may now, at last, be cheapened by the gov- 
ernments, which cannot live without it, and 
subjected to a tariff, like the commodities of 
merchandise. 


A DANUBE EXCURSION. 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 








WE were sitting in the Blumen Saal Gar- 
den, one of the most beautiful spots in 
Vienna, a capital place to eat one’s dinner, 
in the shade of rose-trees and vines, and 
where the soul is feasted with music while 
one dines. We had only to turn our heads 
to see the stately facade of the Coburg 
Palace, and had not even to do as much as 
that to see merry family groups of fun- 
loving Viennese, who know far too much 
of what life really is or ought to be to dine 
indoors in summer weather. 

There was to be a concert, and we had 
come to enjoy it, had paidthe ubiquitous 
young lady our twenty kreuzers for the 
privilege of one of the best seats. It 
was a ‘‘Strauss day’—that is, in pieces 
of his own composition the great Waltz 
King was to lead his well-trained orchestra. 
The third number on the programme was 
the ‘‘ Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes,” a 
selection that always meets with favor from 
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the gay Viennese. Langenbeck, who gen- 
erally leads the Strauss orchestra, had 
sheathed his batén, bowed his portly form 
off the leader’s stand, and everybody was 
waiting breathlessly to see Strauss step up 
in his place. At last there was a stir among 
the musicians. Those who had been out 
came hurriedly back into the pavilion; 
there was a hasty wiping of moustaches, 
that was suggestive of beer, a vigorous, 
and, if there is such a word, pandemonical 
tuning of fiddles, a sudden clapping of 
hands, and in the midst of it it all Johann 
was there. A lithe little man, every joint 
supple, quick as a serpent, great black 
eyes, hair thrown back from the forehead 
in a shaggy mass, stands the pet of the 


Vienna musical world, the emperor's 
spoiled favorite. There is a moment of 
silence. Then a quick glance around, the 


magical violin bow is raised, one measure is 
beaten dumbly, and with the second off go 
the violins into a maze of melody, that puts 
the very spirit of motion into one’s heart. 
I have always said I could never be a 
musical critic for the lack of one single and 
somewhat important qualification—I don’t 
know anything about music. But if I was 
a musical critic, I might tell you why it is 
that these quick-following notes, that seem 
to tread on one another’s heels, to arrange 
themselves into clusters only to separate 
again into «a hundred parts, to fall 
now like the drippings of a rockside 
spring, and now to rush along like 
a mountain torrent, and anon to glide 
smoothly like a river in a dream; how all 
these notes, that look so hard on paper and 
seem so easy to the musicians, keep one al- 
ways in mind of the great river that is flow- 
ing by the city of Vienna, not a mile away. 
The ‘‘ Blue Danube Waltzes” were evident- 
ly an inspiration. The image of the noble 
river that lays like a silver ribbon across 
the green fields of Austria had sunken 
deeply into the composer’s heart and found 
utterance in the bewitching music we were 
listening to. It was all there—the grand, 
majestic Danube, drinking up its hundred 
lesser streams on its way to pay the mount- 
ain’s tribute to the Black Sea. 

The music had ceased. There was a dead 
silence after the outburst of applause; and 
in the midst of it Van, Jr., startled me by 
inquiring: 

“Have you ever seen the Danube?” 

I had been in Vienna nearly three months; 
had had plenty of time on my hands; so 
was a little ashamed to be obliged to answer 
that I had not. 

‘‘ Well,” said Van, Jr., who is of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, ‘‘let’s go and look at it.” 

So we left the Blumengarten, struck into 
a brisk walk through the wide, shady bou 
levard, over the Aspern bridge, directly 
across the most woody part of the Prater, 
until, just as the sun was going down be- 
hind the western mountains, we came in 
sight of the Danube. It was worth a long 
journey to see, as it lay there so broad and 
grand, on that summer afternoon, min- 
gling its waters with the sunshine, in ripples 
of gold. Bath-houses, like great floating 
halls, were close together near the shores, 
and over one of them waived the imperial 
colors. This was the swimming school for 
the army, and, as it is one of the institu- 
tions of the river, we must not pass it by. 

Fancy a great enclosure, open to the sky, 
and with a floor surface as large as the Amer- 
ican Institute building, in Third Avenue; 
and fancy that instead of a floor is a great 
basin of water. Picture to yourself then 
three or four hundred of the stalwart sons 
of Austria plunging,diving, jumping, swim- 
ming, laughing, and shouting with all the 
freedom and joy that good health and an 
absence of clothing can give. Such forms, 
such perfect, such equal development, such 
ruddy health will elsewhere be hard to 
find. There are no curved spines, no 
humped shoulders, no crooked legs or 
withered arms. These young peasants, 
sons put to shame the dull, cold marble of 
the sculptured Apollos, and stand forth 
each one a perfect, living work of God. 
They must, indeed, be physically perfect to 
bein the army; but this I have noticed, 
that there is a general higher plane. of 
physical developmentin Austria than with 
us. The food is simpler, the life is more 
in the open air, and there is a passion with 
the young for physical exercises. I esti- 
mate that in strength and health five aver- 











age Austrian lads are equal to eight French 
boys of the same age. Wherever you go, 
along the Danube banks or at such dis- 
tance away that the water can be easily 
conveyed by pipes, you find bathing estab- 
lishments. They are well patronized too 
by all classes. The dwelling-houses have 
no bath-rooms, and so the pecple must go 
to those bathing-halls. Some of them con- 
tain great basins for swimming; all of them 
contain cabinets for hot, cold, douche, and 
shower-baths. The Austrians cultivate the 
virtue of personal cleanliness to a degree 
worthy of imitation, and with a result in 
health and strength that shows, beyond 
cavil, the value of bathing as a hygienic 
measure. 

We were delighted with our first glimpse 
of the Danube. We resolved to be better 
acquainted. ‘‘ Why not go up the river for 
a day?” said Van, Jr. 

‘Or down,” said I. 

‘Up will be pleasanter,” said Van, Jr. 

“Why?” said 1. 

‘*Oh! because the land is higher.” 

This was an argument I could not con- 
trovert; so I yielded, with the remark that 
in general land was higher up a river than 
down; that that was not phenomenal, even 
in Austria; and that I was prepared to go 
on a Danube excursion, either up or down 
the river, at any minute. 

‘* Why not to-morrow, then?” asked Van, 
Jr., who is nothing if not impulsive. 

‘Sure enough, why not?” I asked in my 
turn. 

As neither of us had an answer prepared 
for that “‘ why not?” we agreed to be at the 
steamboat-landing at 7 o’clock the next 
morning—the hour at which we must em- 
bark for ‘‘ up the river.” 

There is very little difference between 
Austria and the United States as to the mis- 
eries of early rising. We met at the steam- 
boat-landing, sour and sleepy, at the ap- 
pointed time. It was foggy and raining a 
little. An insignificant steamboat, of about 
the shape and proportions of a huge cigar, 
was wheezing and chafing against the float- 
ing landing. There was no cabin below 
and no shelter above. We stood in our 
greatcoats against the smokestack, hating 
ourselves and angry with each other for 
having proposed such an uncomfortable 
journey. It is strange what magnetism 
there is in cheerfulness. Just as we were 
waiting for each other to say we had better 
go home again, there hurried onto the deck 
a tall, stalwart, sunburned man, whose face 
shone in smiles through the fog and whose 
presence diffused a cheery glow of good- 
fellowship, that warmed one’s heart. He 
was a stranger to us both, His first words 
betrayed the Irish gentleman: 

‘*Good-morning, gentlemen. Fine day 
by and by. Thesun sure to dry up this 
fog. Finer steamer waits us beyond the 
bar.” (For we were then in the Danube 
Canal, that forms a part of the sewerage sys- 
tem of Vienna.) ‘‘ Uncommonly few pas- 
sengers this morning; but all the more room 
for ourselves.” All this with just the ac- 
cent of a brogue and in a tone that seemed 
to say: ‘‘You can’t put me down. I’m 
bound to make the best of everything. 
There is always a bright side. if one only is 
determined to find it.” 

We cheered up a bit, and by the time we 
were fully off from the wharf both Van, Jr., 
and myself were in excellent spirits. Up 
we went, ploughing bravely through the 
swift current of the muddy Canal, that is 
such an unsightly blessing to Vienna, noting 
on each side the booths of the washer- 
women, who by some mysterious process, 
known only to themselves, manage to get 
your clothes clean with this dirty water. At 
last we reach the bar, and transport ourselves 
to a reasonably-commodious steamer. Here 
we find an excellent breakfast awaiting us, 
and by the time we have finished our beef- 
steak the sun has, indeed, made its way 
through the clouds, the fog has disappeared, 
and behold! Van, Jr., the Irish gentleman, 
and myself quietly composing ourselves to 
an enjoyment of our pipes and the scenery. 

And in regard to the scenery, first to 
enter a protest against a popular belief that 
the Danube is blue. It is of a pearly-gray 
color, and this is caused by the minute par- 
ticles of mountain sand that are held in sus- 
pension in its waters. For the first two 
hours from Vienna in going up the river 
the scenery is charming. Terraced hills 
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on either side, covered with rich vineyards 
and surmounted—crowned, rather—with 
wealthy convents, magnificent chateaus, or 
the crumbling ruins of some ancient castle. 
Would that I had time and space to go 
into a description of some of the most im- 
portant of these, for about each “lang 
syne” has woven its legend. Stories of 
robber knights, or kingly prisoners, of 
wild prowess, of dark crime are written on 
the stones of every tottering tower. All 
along the shore, through the flat stretch of 
landscape from Greifenstein to Stein, gray- 
plumed herons may be seen feeding, or 
sleeping away the hours in the sun. There 
are not so many now asa few years ago, 
for Dame Fashion has put a commercial 
value on their silvery plumes, and they 
ure mercilessly slaughtered by the boat- 
men who pass up and down the great 
thoroughfare. Every now and then we 
meet huge rafts of lumber, coming down 
from the mountains, steered by hardy 
woodchoppers, who are impatient of the 
current that it does not carry them faster to 
Wien, where they will dissipate their hard- 
earned guvlden in riotous living. Leaving 
Greifenstein, we pass out of the Wiener 
Wald, once as famous for its legends as the 
Black Forest, into a country wonderfully 
fertile, but by no means picturesque. There 
are, to be sure, wide stretches of rich pas- 
ture-land, with sleek herds feeding here and 
there; but each mile is much like the one 
preceding it, so we are glad to hear the 
summons to dinner—a meal which <Austri- 
ans, if left to themselves, always provide at 
midday. 

At dinner our Irish companion comes out 
strong. He has been everywhere, has seen 
everything. He tells thrilling stories of 
hunting in South Africa, of camping in 
South America, of hairbreadth escapes in 
crossing the Alps. He is brimming with 
genuine Jonhomie, never egotistical, full of 
the tenderest kindness to an old man who 
sits near us, and we feel as if we had 
known him a year, instead of the lesser part 
of aday. He hurries us a little with our 
dessert, because we are coming now to the 
rich Benedictine Abbey of Géttweih, and 
we must not miss that, even if we lose our 
coffee. There it is, on the summit of a hill, 
more than 3800 feet above the river. Its 
long rows of windows have been looking 
down on the Danube since 1719, when the 
present building was erected, and are sug- 
gestive of its corridors full of rich treas- 
ures in books and works of art. These old 
monasteries were the sacred treasure-houses 
of the unsettled generations; and we may 
thank the sturdy monks for saving to the 
world the priceless manuscripts, the valu- 
able old vellum-bound folios, and the 
rich pictures they contain. Whatever else 
the Romish Church may or may not have 
done, she has certainly saved to us a great 
number of treasures, which but for her in- 
tervention we should most assuredly have 
lost. But here we come to Stein, a town of 
a single row of houses, close to the river- 
bank, with the ruins of three castles in 
view. We pass under the old bridge, that 
dates as far back as 1486, and in a few min- 
utes are at Durenstein. The boat simply 
touches, and we are out of sight of the 
beautiful, quaint old place before our Irish 
friend has half finished the story of how 
Richard Coeur de Lion was kept prisoner in 
the old castle, in 1192, until he was discoy- 
ered and rescued through the constancy of 
his faithful Blondel. On and on we go. 
High hills everywhere; mountains now and 
then; here a curious basaltic dyke, rising 
like a wall, and called, indeed, the Devil’s 
Wall by the peasants, who give a super- 
natural origin to everything they do not 
understand; there, on the left, the ruined 
Schloss Aggstein, once a robbers’ castle, 
and now lifting on its summit a painted 
Calvary, where once it flung forth the ban- 
ner of the plunderers. 

As we go higher up there is a noticeable 
change in the character of the scenery. 
The vineyards give place to orchards and 
grain-fields; the forests are apparently 
older, certainly grander; the houses are 
larger and more comfortable; the peasants 
who come and go at every landing have the 
appearance of greater intelligence. The 
sun is pretty far down in the sky when we 
come in sight of the stately Benedictine 
Abbey at Mélk, where we shall stop for the 
night. We reluctantly bid adieu to our 
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good Irish friend, wondering, as we part, if 
our paths will ever be joined again. He 
goes to meet his regiment in South Africa, 
for he turns out to be a captain in the Brit- 
ish army; and we—well, we seek out the 
Goldenen Ochsen inn, where we are met at 
the door by pretty Fanni Wandl, our host’s 
daughter, who makes us welcome to the 
tidiest of Austrian country inns, where every- 
thing is homely but comfortable, and where 
“die zwet Amerikaner” are such a wonder 
that all the school-children, on their way to 
and from their daily tasks, gather about the 
door to inspect our simple luggage and hear 
us give our orders in what to them is a 
strange, unknown tongue. 
a 


THE PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN 
LADY. 


MRS. E. D. R. BIANCIARDI, 








It is a face where pain is past, 

And peace triumphant reigns at last. 
No shallow peace, no fitful ray 

*Twixt raindrops on an April day ; 
But grace of Heaven made manifest, 
That time and change cannot molest— 
The index of a soul at rest. 


I do not know, [ may not trace 

The story of that pictured face ; 
Whether the world that closed her round 
Esteemed her fortunate or found 

Large place for pity in her lot, 

Or loved her once and then forgot, 

And was as though it knew her not, 


Not even the paiuter’s name is told, 
The picture is so old, so old ; 

Or, rather, such a little space 

Is granted to the fairest face 

And hand most cunning to portray 
The beauty of its transient day, 
Ere death has wrapped it in decay. 


But yet the legend of the soul 

Is plainly writ as in a scroll 

On those pure features gravely sweet. 
I know earth lay beneath her feet ; 
And how she gained the victory] 

May well remain a mystery. 

The fact is hope to you and me. 


Not without storms her morning wore ; 
The burden of the day she bore, 

Then laid it down with bitter tears, 
And buried both her hopes and fears. 
Somewhile, bewildered by the way, 
Blinded by tempests, must she stay 

To mourn the vanished yesterday. 


But when the storm was overpast 
The sunset gave her light at last ; 
And, rising up, ‘‘ For me,” she said, 

“Ts conquered life’s supremest dread.” 
And then she took her quiet way, 
Bending her steps without dismay 
Into the twilight cool and gray. 


Free as a child upon the road 

That leads unto a loved abode, 

Each singing bird, each fragrant tlower 
Gave pleasure to the passing hour. 

Not hastening, nor delaying, still, 
With even steps o’er vale and hill 

She trod, to do her Father’s will. 


At leisure for the children’s play, 
Companion for the grave and gay, 
Yet always with a steady poise, 
Heart-anchored unto deeper joys — 
Comforting, as herself consoled, 
With consolations manifold— 

So lived she till her days were told. 


So lives she still, and works, perchance, 

By that sweet charm of countenance 

The works of God to you and me. 

Nor shall the painter thankless be ; 

For he who could that grace impart 

Which stamped those features from the 
heart 

Was not unworthy of his art. 





SCIENTIFIC PEDANTRY. 
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Ir is not to be presumed that scientific 
men who multiply difficult names for the 
smallest of animated creatures ever recall 
them without a dictionary, or burden their 
memories even with the names which they 
invent. 

Indeed, Prof. Proctor confesses that a man 
engaged in the study of an abstruse subject 
will commonly rather turn to his book- 
shelves for the information he requires than 
tax his mind to supply it. The plea for 
this minute and technical description of the 
smallest of Nature’s works is that we do not 
know what good may result from such in- 
vestigations. Wedo know that no great 
good can accrue from distinguishing species 
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of Crustacee, which differ only in an ad- 
ditional whorl on the edge of the shell; nor 
can it be of immense importance to know 
the length of the bills of different species 
of mosquitoes or the diversities in tail or 
nose of various monkeys, In a quarto 
volume, published by the United States, 
entitled ‘‘ Acridide of North America,” we 
find more Greek and Latin terms than could 
be learned in the ordinary lifetime of the 
American scholar. The common names of 
the insects treated of by the learned author 
are Earwigs, Cockroaches, Devil’s Darning- 
needles, Walking-sticks, Grasshoppers, and 
Crickets. The scientific names are Forfi- 
culide, Blattide, Mantide, Phasmide, 
Acridide, and Gryllide. These genera 
are divided into numerous species, with still 
more sonorous and imposing names. 

Now let us take the description of one of 
perhaps a hundred species of the grass- 
hopper family. It is called Pezotettix Zim- 
mermannt, With ten abbreviations indicating 
the discoverers and historians of this famous 
insect. Its biography and personal appear- 
ance are thus portrayed in one of the short- 
est and most intelligible of all the analyses of 
the book. ‘‘ Female.—Face, broad vertical, 
quadricarinate, carine distinct front above, 
somewhat prominent. Vertex not inflated; 
foveola, in front, deflexed and _ slightly 
emarginate ; eyes globose, distant; pronotum 
compressed, broad, carinate, gibbous in front 
and middle; posterior lobe flat ; lateral carine 
acute, densely punctate; anterior’ —well, no 
matter about the anterior; but you will 
be grateful to know that the posterior 
transverse impression is situated behind the 
middle, as in Pezotettiz alpina. ‘‘ Prosternal 
spine pyramidal, acute. Elytra rudmentary. 
Legs very slender. Dimensions: length one 
inch!’ This is very edifying. Hosea Biglow 
finds fault with his learned editor for 
changing his English to Latin in the names 
of Mexican bugs. He wrote: 

“You never see such darned gret bugs. It may not 
be irrelevant 

To say I’ve seen a Scarabeus pilwlarius big as a year- 

old elephant.” 
H. B. says: ‘‘ It was ‘tumble-bug’ as i writ 
it, but the parson putthe Latten instid. i 
said tother made better meeter; but he said 
tha was eddykated peepl to Boston an 
tha wouldn’t stan it no how, idnow as tha 
wood and idnow as tha wood.” 

A friend recently sent me the following 
description of a hen’s forehead! taken from 
a magazine of popular science. ‘‘In front 
of the depressed basis phenoidal region the 
basis cranii becomes much compressed from 
side to side, forming a large cartilaginous 
interorbital septum, the representative of 
the prepituary part of the basi-sphenoid 
and the presphenoid behind and of the 
methesmoid in front.” 

My correspondent’s comments are by far 
more interesting. He says: ‘‘This is the 
eighth of aseries of lectures. Whether all on 
the hen, or whether this on the head is only 
the beginning of a series which will end 
with the tail, is pure hypothesis, and so out 
of place in a scientific communication of this 
character. A lecture on the wish-bone, if 
the latter conjecture be true, might contain 
poetry or much of a lyric or idyllic nature. 
By the by, I should like to see an inquiry 
into why Nature never made the cavity for 
‘stuffin’’ in a fowl at least five times as 
large as in fact it is. Parents with large 
families would read with interest. And if 
science could only find a way to make a 


tough fowl tender!” 
In a lecture delivered by Mr. Sclater in 


the Zodlogical Gardens, London, we find 
the following divisions of the earth with 
reference to the distribution of animal life 
upon it: 1. Arctogea; 2. Dendrogea; 
3. Antarctogea; 4. Ornithogea. Looking 
at these words as a mere student of Nature, 
we ask, in all simplicity, why the translation 
of these names into English would not 
answer all the purposes of science—to wit: 
1. North Land; 2. Tree Land; 3. South 
Land; 4. Bird Land. But we know the 
perils of ‘‘a little learning,” and will not 
ask Science to stoop to the uninitiated. 

In an article in Nature entitled the 
‘‘Mammals of Moupin” a Catholic priest, 
named Pére David, has discovered forty new 
species! No ordinary student of geography 
can find the locality of Moupin, though he 
should seek it carefully with tears. This 
same priest has found several species belong- 
ing to ‘‘ known” genera—as Crocidura, Diplo- 
masoaon and Anomosorexr squamipes, In a 





popular work called ‘‘ Illustrated Travels,” 
for the use of the million, Major Bulger 
gives the scientific names of the birds he 
saw in Burmah. Among them are the Sar- 
kidiornia melanotus, which is barbarous 
Latin for a goose; the Chrysocolaptes sul- 
taneus, which is a woodpecker; and many 
other common birds, with equally high- 
sounding names, which might vie in dignity 
with those of the princes of the land. 

In a school-book for young pupils there 
is a lucid lecture concerning bats. The 
Cheiroptera or Vespertilionide (imagine 
a poor youngster trying to make a choice!) 
are divided into five sub-families, each in- 
cluding many genera. The first vol- 
ume of the Bulletins of the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences is occupied principally 
by descriptions of butterflies, moths, and 
fossil shells, with a very remarkable no 
menclature. The fossils are very small in 
size, but very large in names. One is the 
Chonetes Herbert Smithii, We congratu- 
late Mr. H. Smith on his scientific immor- 
tality. Chancing to pick up, the other day, 
a copy of the “‘ English Mechanic and 
World of Science,” my eye lighted on this 
paragraph: ‘‘By far the most important 
paper read at the recent meeting of the 
Woolhope Club was that by Mr. G. W. 
Smith on ‘ Reproduction in the Mushroom 
Tribe.’” Anda witty friend comments 
thus: ‘‘Of Mr. Smith personally nothing 
whatever is said. Nothing, indeed, need be 
said. The name of Smith has always been 
prominently before the world. To-day it 
is infinitely brighter than ever before, 
Men of all ranks will rush to behold Smith, 
He will be introduced at public gatherings 
as Smith, of the Woolhope Club, and future 
generations will read with uncovered heads 
and bated breaths: ‘ Here lies Smith, author 
of the remarkable paper on ‘ Reproduction 
in the Mushroom Tribe.’ Science is the 
exponent of our modern civilization. It 
has tunneled mountains and spanned rivers ; 
it Shas annihilated distance, put a tongue 
‘into iron, and given wings to thought; but 
the fact remains that by far the most im- 
portant paper at the recent meeting of the 
,Woolhope Club was that by Mr. G. W, 
Smith on ‘ Reproduction in the Mushroom 
‘Tribe.’ In other words, it does almost 
iseem to us as though, with all its blessings, 
‘science was in some danger of inaugurating 
\the day of small things; as though fortunes 
were squandered and life wasted, reputa- 
tions made and deference exacted for 
achievements which cannot in the remotest 
‘manner benefit the world at large; as 
hough, in short, we were in some danger 
of thinking a trifle too much of mushrooms 
and a trifle too little of men.” 

‘ In an article entitled ‘Ocean Physics” 
‘we find this announcement: ‘‘One of the 
soundings (near Smith’s Sound) proved 
highly interesting, containing an organism 
‘of a lower type than the Bathybius (prob- 
ably named from Bathos), discovered by 
the English dredging expedition. It was 
named Protobathybius Robesonit.” This little 
marine animal was highly honored in 
receiving a long Greek family name, with 
that of an English officer for his god-father, 

Squirrel is a word of Greek origin, mean- 
ing the tail-shader, because he makes an 
umbrella of his tail. This word receives a 
Latin termination and becomes Sciurus, and 
under the genus Sciuride we have the 
Seiurus Hudsonius, var. Fremontii. Thus 
Fremont becomes immortal by attaching his 
name Latinized to a squirrel. 

Hiackel says that one naturalist makes ten, 
another forty, another two hundred, and 
another one species of a certain fossil; and 
Agassiz collected eight hundred species of 
the same fossil. He also tells us that 
no two zodlogists or any two botanists 
agree in their classification. Mr. Darwin 
says: ‘‘No clear line of demarcation has 
yet been drawn between species, sub- 
species, and varieties.” If the lines 
cannot be seen, why name them? Why 
insist on their actual existence, when no 
great issues are at stake? Commentaries of 
all kinds, whether classical or theological, 
literary or philosophical, are regarded as 
the peculiar province of the pedant. Ancient 
authors, like Tarpeia, have been literally 
buried in ornaments. Every deviation 
from the strictest rules of grammar or 
rhetoric, whether caused by carelessness or 
intention, has been noted, analyzed, and 
explained, in accordance with the dictates 








of good taste. Every blunder is honored 
with a technical name. <A mistake in an 
ancient author is a beauty. 
“And when he happ’ned to break off 
I’ the middle of his speech or cough,” 
his eulogist, standing near, 
* Had hard words ready to show why 
And tell what rules he did it by.” 
Writers on the classics have spent their lives 
ona single author; and one on his dying- 
bed lamented that he had not given his 
whole time to the dative caséalone. 

In poetry the names of meters and verses 
by critics are peculiarly barbarous. Why 
store such lumber in the head of a young 
student, and thus leave no room for useful 
knowledge? Why oppress the memory 
with such repulsive terms, when a brief ex- 
planation in English would serve the pur- 
pose better? 

The fondness for high-sounding names 
descends to empiricism. Evolution is util- 
ized. Butter is developed from suet and 
drippings, and is christened ‘‘oleomarga- 
rine’’—long for quack butter. 

I fancy that many sympathize with Char- 
lotte Cushman, who, being asked if she un- 
derstood botany, replied: ‘‘I know only 
two scientific names thoroughly—delirium 
tremens and aurora borealis.” 

Such frankness is delightful. Sydney 
Smith, you remember, once inquired of a 
lady, who had bored him with long Latin 
names of flowers, if she had the Scabies 
Septennis (seven-years’ itch) in her conserv- 
atory. ‘‘ No,” she answered, in a mortified 
manner. ‘‘ Our gardener failed to get it this 
year; but we shall certainly have it soon.” 

M. Haydack, a French savant, has done a 
sweet thing in the way of scientific nomen- 
clature. According toa French pharma- 
ceutical journal, he has analysed orthoami- 
dotelunesulphonic acid and diacorthoamido- 
paratoluenesulphonic acid, and also affirms 
that the action of pewter and hydrochloric 
acid on nitrobromacetanilide produces hy- 
drochloride of ethenylbromophenylenedia 
mite. We are glad of this, because we now 
understand it, though it sounds like a series 
of complicated anathemas in one word. 

I dare not proceed further, because in 
pronouncing these long words I am in dan- 
ger of basiochondroceratoglossus, and my 
eyes may be afflicted with blepharophthal- 
mitis idiopathica. 


Biblical Research, 


Recent Assyrian discoveries, revealing as 
they do the existence of well-organized libraries 
and a highly-developed literature in both Baby- 
lonia and Assyria from an early date, have 
given us the right to conclude that the Jewish 
monarchy also was not so illiterate as is cur- 
rently supposed. Libraries like those of Assyria 
existed in the great cities of Pheenicia, as we 
know from Josephus and the Phenician writers 
to whom he alludes; and it is more than proba- 
ble that a similar library was also to be found in 
Jerugalem itself. At all events, we may infer 
from Proverbs xxv, 1 that in the reign of Heze- 
kiah there was the same royal patronage of let- 
ters in Judah as there was at Nineveh; and the 
copying and re-editing of old Babylonian texts, 
which formed achief part of the work per- 
formed by the scribes of Assurbani-pal, finds 
its parallel in the care bestowed upon ‘the 
proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out.’? Shebna 
‘the scribe ’’ and Joah the son of Asaph “the 
recorder,” or ‘“‘remembrancer,” are among the 
most important personages of Hezekiah’s court, 
and we may compare with them the tur-sipri 
or “‘ chief librarian’’ of Assyria, who seems to 
have occupied an equally prominent place. 
Arguing from the analogy of Assyria, the 
Jewish library would haye been public and at- 
tached to the royal palace, and in it would have 
been deposited those ‘chronicles of the kings” 
of Israel and Judah to which reference is so often 
made in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is true that in Babylonia and 
Assyria the abundance of clay caused the 
greater part of the literature of the coun- 
try to be inscribed on baked bricks. But 
other writing materials—such as papyrus—were 
also used, though they have long since perished, 
through the dampness of the climate. In 
Phenicia and Jerusalem, on the other hand, 
papyrus or leather were chiefly employed ; and 
hence the references made in the Bible to the 
“rolls”? on which the denunciations of the 
prophets were written. But, whatever may 
have been the case in Pheenicia, it is certain that 
clay tablets, as well as the more fragile writing 
materials, were used in Jerusalem, though 
probably not till after Judah had been brought 
into contact with Assyria. There is a passage 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 
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in Jeremiah (xvii, 1) upon which much light has 
been thrown by the cuneiform inscriptions. The 
prophet declares that “the sin of Judah is 
written with a pen of iron and with the point of 
a diamond. It is graven upon the table of their 
hearts.” Now the word translated ‘‘table” is 
the very word used by the Assyrians to denote 
one of those clay tablets upon which their lit- 
erature is engraved ; and the ‘pen of iron”’ is 
the metal stylus employed for the purpose, a 
specimen of which was discovered at Kony- 
unyik, by Mr. George Smith. Still more curious 
is the expression rendered “the point of a 
diamond.” The first word of the expression 
literally signifies “‘a finger-nail,’’ and it is fre- 
quently met with in those Assyrian contract- 
tablets on which witnesses who were too poor 
to possess a seal impressed a nail-mark instead 
From these nail-marks must have been derived 
the use of the word, to denote the point of a 
stylus made of some substance like a diamond. 


...-It is generally assumed without question 
that Polycarp was a disciple and hearer of the 
Apostle John. The fact, however, admits of 
considerable doubt. It rests upon the authority 
of Ireneus; and, like most of the fathers, 
though Ireneus was a man of piety, his state- 
ments cannot always be accepted as historically 
exact. Certainly in the present case there is a 
good deal of reason for supposing that they are 
notso. In one of the passages in which Ireneus 
asserts that Polycarp was a younger contempo- 
rary of John (“‘Ady. Haer.,”’ y. 33,4) he associates 
him with Papias, alleging that ‘“‘ Papias’’ was 
‘“‘the hearer of John and a companion of Poly- 
carp.’’ The accuracy of the statement, there- 
fore, that Polycarp was a contemporary of the 
Apostle John stands or falls with the accuracy 
of the statement that Papias was sotoo. Now it 
so happens that Eusebius (‘‘ Hist. Eccl.,”’ iii, 39) 
has preserved the passage of Papias’s book in 
which he described his relation to the apostles, 
and the passage runs thus: ‘I used to inquire 
what Andrew or what Peter or what Philip or 
what Thomas or what James or what John or 
Matthew or any other of the Lord’s disciples 
said, and what Aristion and John the Elder, the 
disciples of the Lord, say.” Here the difference 
of sense shows that the apostles belonged to 
another generation than that of Papias, anda 
careful distinction is made between John the 
Apostle and John the Elder. As Eusebius 
pointed out, it is clear that Ireneus has con- 
founded the two Johns together, and made 
Papias the hearer of the Apostle, instead 
of the Elder. If this has happened in the 
case of Papias, it will have happened in 
the case of Polycarp also. Papias was cer- 
tainly not younger than Polycarp, and, since he 
was the companion of the latter, the Apostle 
John must have belonged toa past generation 
for Polycarp as wellas for Papias. Irenzus tells 
us that he knew Polycarp when he was a boy. 
His mistake as to Polycarp’s teacher shows that 
his boyish memory was as little trustworthy as 
is that of the ordinary man of to-day. 


....* The mingled people that dwell in the 
desert,” mentioned in Jer. xxv, 24, receive 
some explanation from the inscriptions of 
Sennacherib. The Hebrew word rendered 
“mingled people’’ is represented in Assyrian 
by Urbi. Now in the inscription of Sennacherib 
on Bellino’s cylinder, line 13, the Urbi are con- 
joined with the Arameans, who, we know from 
other inscriptions, were nomad tribes, inhab- 
iting the western bank of the Euphrates. The 
Urbi, therefore, would seem to have been a 
similar class of people. In Sennacherib’s ac- 
count of his campaign against Hezekiah he 
says that the Jewish king had with him in 
Jerusalem some Urbi, who served as soldiers. 
It would appear from this that the Urbi were 
nomad Arabs, distinguished from the settled 
Arabs of the cities, who hired themselves out 
as mercenaries to the neighboring princes, 
much asthe Swiss did in the last century. 
Hence, the word might almost be rendered 
“confederates”; and this must plainly be its 
meaning in Jer. xxv, 20, where it probably sig- 
nifies the Arab and Greek allies of the Egyp- 
tian king. 


...-An article on ancient metrology by F. R. 
Conder, C, E., in the “Transactions” of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology, among other cu- 
rious things, attempts to prove that the English 
linear measure, the barleycorn, “ is historically 
identical with that of the Chaldean scale.” So, 
too, we presume that the measures of velocity 
and time, ‘‘as quick as a flash,’’ as “swift asa 
weaver’s shuttle,” as “fleet as a hind,” as 
‘swift as an arrow,”’ “in a twinkling,” and the 
like, have not materially changed throughout 
the ages; but they all probably are as destitute 
of close accuracy as Mr. Conder's reasoning, 
If he had started with the cubit and ended 
with the barleycorn, he would have made a 
better case than by starting with the assump- 
tion that “the actual length of the average 
grain has not altered,”’ and that ‘‘the inch still 
accords with the length of three central divis- 
ions of a well-grown ear of barley.’”’ It is 
much better to take some old building or in- 
closure or area of recorded dimensions, and 


pate the cubit from that, as has already been 
one, 





Fine Arts. 


A DAUGHTER of W. W. Story, the sculptor, 
was married recently in Rome to the Commend- 
atore Peruzzi, a brother of the Syndic of Flor- 
ence, and, she being a Protestant, the Pope 
granted a dispensation, which is the only event 
of the kind that has happened for the marriage 
of a Catholic to a Protestant during his Pontifi- 
cate. Whereat, it is said, the Ultramontanes are 
highly displeased. But, as they profess to be- 
lieve in the Pope’s infallibility, it is not easy to 
see what they are going to do about it. Mr. 
Story and his wife were Unitarians when they left 
Boston for Rome, and his daughter having now 
married not only a Roman, but a Catholic, and 
he being himself a Roman more than anything 
else, the Pope probably thought there would 
not be much danger to the Church in permitting 
one of his spiritual subjects to form a matri- 
monial alliance with such a Romanieed family 
of Boston Protestants. 





....Itis the highest ambition of our young 
artists to go abroad to study in Paris, Rome, 
Florence, Munich, or Dresden ; but most of them 
would do much better by staying at home and 
studying geometry—or, at least, too many of 
their productions cause one to think so. A 
hundred years ago Bachelier said, in his ‘ Me- 
moir on the Royal Free Drawing School of 
Paris’’: ‘‘ To instruct the young in the principles 
of geometry is to render them the greatest 
service. Not only does this science develop 
the intelligence, but it makes precision habitual, 
thanks to the exact knowledge which it gives of 
the dimensions of all sorts of bodies, considered 
under different aspects. Without knowledge 
of geometry the artist, uneertain of his result, 
works blindly. Led by ignorance, he drags the 
young confided to his care from error to error.” 


.... The Swedish wood-carver, Oestergren, is 
said to be preparing a chessboard for exhibi- 
tion at the World’s Fair in Philadelphia, the 
pieces of which are symbolical of the struggle 
between Ultramontanism and the modern spirit 
in Germany. On one side of the board appear 
the Emperor William and the Empress Augusta 
as king and queen, Prince Bismarck and the 
Minister Falk as bishops ; the knights are Prus- 
sian uhlans and the pawns are soldiers and re- 
cruits. On the other side stands Pius IX as 
king, while his queen is an abbess, holding a 
waxen taper, well-nigh burned out. The bishops 
are cardinals, the knights are monks riding on 
asses, and the pawns are monks on foot. 


wae Arthur Lumley is a modest Englishman 
who lived several years in New York and was 
well known as a wood engraver. But he has 
followed the example of some other English- 
men who made their first artistic efforts here— 
among whom George H. Thomas, George H. 
Boughton, and Mr. Hennessy may be men- 
tioned—and gone back to their native land 
to seek the fame and fortune which artists do 
not so easily secure on this side of the Atlantic. 
One of Lumley’s drawings, entitled ‘ Played 
Out,”’ formed the subject of a full-page illus- 
tration in the Christmas number of the London 
Ilustrated News, 


....-At the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Artist Fund Soctfety of this city, held at the 
National Academy of Design, the following 
officers were unanimously elected: President, 
Thomas Hicks: Vice-President, J. G. Brown; 
Treasurer, J. M. Falconer; Secretary, H. W. 
Robbins, Jr. ; Board of Control, John W. Casi- 
lear, 8. R. Gifford, 8. J. Guy, David Johnson, 
R. W. Hubbard; Committee on Admissions, 
Alfred Jones, Charles Parsons, Vincent Colyer, 
Arthur Parton, Charles H. Miller. 


....An art association has been organized in 
Detroit, Michigan, and its first exhibition is 
represented as a very successful one. Very few 
of the Western cities are now without an art 
association, and the influence of these institu- 
tions in encouraging artistic education must in 
time be productive of good results. But we 
have not yet an American school of art, nor any 
artists who outrank our ante-Revolutionary 
painters, 


....The King of Bavaria has offered a prize 
for the best design for a drawing-room lamp to 
burn petroleum. The hight is not to exceed 
from sixty to seventy centimeters, and the ma- 
terial is to be metal, which, however, may be 
decorated with other substances, such as ivory 
and marble. The prize for this petroleum 
burner ought to be seeured by some American 
designer, 


...-An election for member of the Institute 
of France, to fill the vagaucy caused by the 
death of M. Pils, was held at the Academy des 
Beaux-Arts, in Paris, last month. Thirty-five 
members took part in the proceedings, and on 
the first ballot William Adolphe Bouguereau 


received twenty-four votes; M. Bonnat, six 


votes; and Landell, Timball, and Jalabert 
were complimented with single votes each, 
M. Bouguereau was declared duly elected. 


It is reported that {among the works of 
art which the Holy Father is going to send to 
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the Centennial Exhibition is the most famous 
of Raphael’s Madonnas ; but it is hardly likely 
to be true. There has never been a well-authen- 
ticated work of Raphael’s in this country, and 
if the Pope should send one to Philadelphia it 
will prove the most attractive work in the Ex. 
hibition. 


...-The statue of William H. Seward, by 
Randolph Rogers, is finished, and will be 
shipped in time to reach here in May next. It 
cost $25,000, which amount was subscribed by 
some gentlemen of this city, among whom were 
George J. Forrest, William H. Appleton, 
Jerome, Schell, and others. The statue is 
described as .being one of Mr. Rogers’s best 
productions, 


....A Boston paper says: 

“Mr. J. D. Perry is now engaged at his 
studio, in Studio Building, on a colossal figure, 
‘Morality,’ for a monument to the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, Mass. Mr. Perry hopes to have the 
figure finished in marble in time to have it on 
exhibition at the Centennia) Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia. He is also engaged on a bust of the 
late Andrew T. Hall and a bas-relief of the late 
Dr. Winslow Lewis.” 

...-Sainton, the Parisian artist, sends five 
pictures and Gignoux three pictures to the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. We 
presume that Gignoux will have his contribu- 
tions placed among the productions of Amer- 
ican artists, for, though a Frenchman by birth, 
he is essentially an American landscape painter. 


....The plan of erecting a statue to Col. 
Robert G. Shaw in Boston has been changed, 
and it has been decided that an equestrian 
statue is the most desirable. The subseriptions 
to the fund now amount to $7,551.06. 


aovek At a recent exhibition of borrowed paint- 
ings in the gallery of the Union League Club 
of this city there were forty pictures which 
cost over $200,000, Unhappily, these were all 
foreign. 











Lersonalities, 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
story of Mr. A. G, Richardson, of New York, 
now living in Paris : 

“During Prayer Week in Paris and on the 
evening when prayer was to be made for ‘all 
reigning rulers, potentates,’ etc., after a good 
deal of prayer had been offered, among others, 
for our Lady Queen Victoria, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and so on through the line of 
kings—Mr. Richardson was invited to offer 
prayer, when he prayed about thus: ‘O Lord, 
we make no objection that thou shouldst bless 
the good Queen on the other side of the Channel: 
and that thou shouldst bless President Mac- 
Mahon, as long as he shall support conservatism; 
and so also King William, as long as he shall 
keep quiet on the other side of the Rhine : and 
the Sick Man off there in the East, whom no- 
body pities. But, O Lord, we pray for—just as 
we mean it—for that country which we call 
America, ‘the Land of the Free and the Home 
of the Brave,’’? which last sentence, being 
strongly emphasized, brought out a_ hearty 
Amen from the Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, of the 
American chapel, which brought the service to 
aclose. It is not said whether it was by sing 
ing the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ or ‘Old Hun- 
dred.’ ” 


....Hardly anything is known of the wealth 
of the Rothschilds ; but a French writer of repute 
estimates the combined wealth of the united 
family at $3,300,000,000. It is an altogether 
fabulous sum for one family, and yet it may be 
within the limits of truth. But the London 
World, which ought to be good authority on 
the subject, says of the late Sir Anthony Roths- 
child that it should be the boast of his family 
that he ‘died and left but little behind him.”’ 
That little, however, enabled him to bestow 
pittances of £15,000 per annum on his widow, 
£50,000 upon his son-in-law (a Christian), 
and £200,000 to each of his daughters. His 
title and his real estate went to his nephew. 
These sums are insignificant and do not by any 
means afford an indication of his individual 
right toashare of the Rothschilds property, 
the vast amount of which none but the miem- 
bers of the family can know. 


«..» Lhe World says: 


“General Richard Taylor, of Kentucky 
(‘Dick’ Taylor is his popular appellation), a 
son of the late President Taylor, is said to have 
achieved in London a social success quite sur~ 

assing that of any of his countrymen. The 














rince of Wales thinks him ‘no end of a gentle- 
man and good feliow.’”’ 
Still, Dick Taylor disgraced his name and his 
ancestry by joining in the Rebellion, which he 
would not have done if his father had lived out 
his presidential term, for there would then not 
have been any rebellion. Dick Taylor’s uncle, 
his father’s brother, remained a loyal officer in 
the army. 


....Mr. Carl Rosa has written the following 
letter to the director of the Parepa-Rosa Society 








} guilty of great neglect in not thanking you for 








in Springfield, Mass. : “Iam afraid I have been — 
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the double hoiior you have conferred upon me~ 
firstly, in ndming your society after ny dear de- 
parted wife, and, secondly, in electing me hon- 
orary member. I can assure you I feel more 
and more, through such acts, how dear she has 
been and still is to the American people. Ihope 
to visit Springfield again one day and thank you 
personally ; but I cannot deny that I fear the 
ordeal I would have to go through in visiting 
America alone.”’ 


.... The newly-elected senator from the State 
of Louisiana; Mr. James Eustis, though the son 
of a Massachusetts father, is nearly as dark- 
complexioned as Senator Pinchback, whose seat 
he expects to occupy. Whether he will or not 
depends upon the vote of the Senate. If it re- 
jects Pinchback, Eustis will take his seat; but 
if not, why, then Eustis will have to wait for a 
vacancy. Eustis was a rebel soldier during the 
war, serving on the staff of Beauregard, and a 
brother to George Eustis, the son-in-law of W. 
W. Corcoran, who was secretary of John Slidell 
when he went to France as the representative 
of the Confederacy. 

.... The Democrats of New Hampshire have 
nominated Daniel Marcy for governor, because 
when in Congress, in 1864, he made a violent 
attack on President Lincoln, in a speech in 
which he said that “‘ the wicked, disloyal aboli- 
tion party who sustain the President in his in- 
fractions of the Constitution are joint heirs 
with him to the inheritance of eternal infamy.” 
The New Hampshire Democracy ought to adopt 
for their campaign motto : 


That Marcy we to others show 
That Marcy show to us. 


....Mr. Parton bas betn remarried in this 
city to his wife, Miss Eldridge, by the senior 
Dr. 8. H. Tyng, and the choice of the rector of 
St. George’s to perform the second marriage 
was peculiarly appropriate, because he is a na- 
tive of Newburyport, where the first illegal 
ceremony was performed. But, though Mr. and 
Mrs. Parton are now legally married according 
to the law of New York, their offspring would 
be illegitimate in Massachusetts. 


...-President Eliot, of Harvard, says the 
instruments invented by the late Professor 
Winlock bring the institution an income of 
$2,000 a year, half of which for five years goes 
to the Widow Winlock and her children. But 
why should not the whole go to the Widow 
Winlock and her children for all time to come ? 
What claim can Harvard College establish to 
the inventions of Professor Winlock, any more 
tham to anything else belonging to him? 


....Doctor Lord’s lectures are having a well- 
deserved success in New York and Brooklyn 
at the present time. It was an excellent idea 
to give these lectures as matinées, for the ex- 
press benefit of ladies who can attend in the 
daytime without the presence of a gentleman. 
Doctor Lord’s syllabus of historical personages, 
from Moses down to Alexander Hamilton, is a 
very instructive course. 

....The venerable mother of William H. and 
James H. Beard, the well-known artists of this 
city, recently died in Painesville, Ohio, at the 
age of ninety. She visited Fort Dearborn, 
Chicago, in 1810, and was the first white woman 
who landed at that place. The whole garrison 
of the fort then, which comprised all the inhab- 
itants, numbered but seventy-eight persens. 


----Queen Victoria has a long while been 
called Empress of India; but Mr. Disraeli has 
at last introduced a bill into Parliament legal- 
izing the title. But, then, what will be the 
proper title of the governor-general of India, 
who is now called viceroy? He ought to be 
valled vice-empress, 


..-- ‘Jennie June” scolds the “girls of the 
period ” for their extravagance; which they well 
deserve, no doubt. But the better way for re- 
forming them is to set them a good example of 
prudence and economical habits. Scolding 
never did have any good effect upon either 
“* golden lads’? or girls. 


....Von Bulow, the pianist, it is reported, 
talks about going to Boston to live perma- 
nently. We presume that Boston will make no 
objection, and we in New York will be glad to 
have him so near. 

..-.Fitzhugh Lee, George B. McClellan, and 
Ambrose E. Burnside will probably be the re- 
spective field officers of the Southern, Middle 
States, and New England battalions of the 
Centennial Legion. 

..-.-Belle Boyd, who during the civil war 
gained reputation as a Union spy, is said to be 
living a retired and quiet life in St. Louis. 
Since the war she has been married and is now 
the mother of a family. 


....Senator Logan is reported to have written 
a drama entitled ‘‘ The Adventures of a Con- 
gressman.’’ But, as it is intended only for 
private representation, the public will not be 
scandalized by its incidents. . 

....Ralph Waldo Emerson is to be the orator 
before the literary societies of the University of 
Virginia, on the 29th of June. It will be one of 

-the most notable events of the Centennial year. 


Science. 


Ir is known that the atmosphere, even 
when clear, intercepts a considerable portion of 
the heat coming toward our earth from the 
sun. How much may be fairly determined by 
simultaneous measurements at two stations 
nearly in the same vertical and with a consider- 
able difference of level. An ascent of Mont 
Blane forthis purpose is described by M. Violle, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, His friend, M. 
Margottet, stationed himself at the foot of the 
Glacier des Boissons, 4,000 nieters er M. 
Violle, who was on the summit. The uay was 
clear and calm. The method of observation 
was this: a thermometer bulb occupied the 
center of a spherical vessel kept at zero by ice 
enclosed in an exterior concentric vessel ; and 
atubular aperture allowed the sun’s rays to 
fall freely on the bulb. Thus exposed at 10h. 
22m. a.M., M. Violle’s thermometer showed 
18.20°, while that of M. Margottet stood at 
13.83°. [Other conditions were, at the two sta- 
tions respectively : barometric pressure, 430mm., 
661mmh.; teniperature of aii, 1°, 9.5°; hygro- 
metric state 0.40, 0.60.] Slight corrections 
only being necessary, it thus appears that on 
the clear day described, with normal conditions 
of temperature and pressure, the energy of 
solar radiation was a fourth less at Chamounix 
than it was 4,000 meters higher. M. Violle re- 
mained four hours on the top, with but little 
inconvenience. The chief thing which struck 
him was the increased rate of his pulse, 110 
pulsations in a minute, while at Grenoble it was 
only 68; On thé Hext day some heat meas- 
urements were also taken at the Grands Mulets, 
simultaneously with others at the foot of the 
Glacier des Boissons; and they agreed with 
those of the previous day. The air was moister 
and the radiation less; and, taking account of 
this, the loss of heat by absorption was about 
three times more from the Grands Mulets to the 
foot of the Glacier des Boissons than from the 
top of Mont Blanc to the Grands Mulets, 
though the latter station is nearly midway up 
the mountain. This is evidently due to the 
greater moisture in the lower layers of the 
atmosphere. 

....Professor B. 8. Hedrick, of Washington, 
read a paper at the Detroit meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, explanatory of the mode and the essen- 
tial character of the operation by which soft 
iron is made to cut hard steel. The develop- 
ment of heat by friction has been known for 
ages. A more recent discovery is that the 
operations of rolling and rubbing have the 
effect of changing the molecular structure of 
iron and steel, toughening and rendering more 
compact even cold iron and hardening as well 
as condensing steel. In The Tribune’s letters 
from Pittsburgh, at the time of the Engineers’ 
Convention there, during last June, the opera- 
tions of a soft-iron circular saw, at a high veloci- 
ty, used in cutting steel, were described. Mr. 
Jacob Reese, of that city, had been endeavoring 
to construct a machine to cut hardened cold 
steel. He accomplished it at length by means 
of a saw of soft wrought iron—merely a circular 
disc—rotating at high velocity. With low speed 
this would not cut at all; but when running at 
about 25,000 feet per minute the dise cut through 
steel rapidly, giving out an immense cascade 
of sparks inthe operation. It was found on 
examining the débris beneath the disc that the 
particles of steel were not simply rubbed off. 
They were welded together in a pyramid like a 
stalagmite or the snow icicles formed on the 
top of Mount Washington. Prof. Hedrick as- 
certained that real fusion had taken place 
among the particles of steel. The disc is very 
little heated, but the steel is actually melted 
and drops down. Yet the bar on each side of 
the cut is not heated enough to draw the tem- 
per or oxidize the metal. Solid bars of steel of 
2 inches or 3 inches in diameter are thus cut 
through in as many minutes. The soft metal 
disc is about 42 inches in diameter. The naked 
hand may be passed through the jet or stream 
of flying sparks during the operation without 
being burned, since the particles of melted 
metal are in the condition known as the spher- 
oidal state. 


....The object of these notes is not to teach 
science, but to make a record of its progress. 
In this course we often note observations 
which seem to lead to contradictory results. 
In the exciting topic of the supposed insectivor- 
ous plants every newly-discovered fact that 
may bear on either side of the question has 
been given. Insects are caught by plants. 
They have evident contrivances especially de- 
vised for the purpose. And they not only 
catch them, but absolutely eat them. This is 
the point to be positively proved. And cer- 
tainly the evidence is strongly tending to 
favor the affirmative. It will be singular that, 
if this be the final result, it will set at rest an- 
other physiological question that has been be- 
fore us for a long time—whether plants can 








absorb nitrogen otherwise than through their 
roots. Many who have studied the chemistry 
} of plant-life helieve that it ean; but this by no 














means meets with general acceptance. If car- 
nivorous plants can digest and take in the nitro- 
genous matter through their leaf substance, 
there is no reason why nitrogen in an ordinary 
way may not be absorbed through the leaves of 
plants generally. Thus we see how many im- 
portarit questions may often rest on one little 
thing. 

....From time to time we have to make note 
of discoveries of plants in China and Japan 
that seem to have a counterpart in some of our 
own species. A recent observation of this kind 
refers to Struthiopleris Japonica, which is closely 
allied to our well-known fern, Struthiopteris 
Germanica, It is worthy of remark that where 
this correspondence exists the species as rep- 
resented here are not very numerous; as, for 
instance, Staphyllea, Magnotia, Liriodendron, 
Gymnocladus, Aluns, and so forth. There is 
no doubt some great meaning to these facts, 
that is waiting to be worked out. Some pale- 
ontologists contend that, if the bottom of the 
Pacific Ocean could be searched, many a “ link ”’ 
at present ‘‘missing’’ would doubtless be 
found. If it were known to be a fact that the 
Pacific Ocean was formed by a tremendous sub- 
sidence of the land, within a comparatively re- 
cent period, then we could imagine that some 
great centers of plant growth had been swept 
away, and that a few families that had extended 
some individuals to a considerable distance 
from the center of the circle—that is, to Asia 
and America—were thus able to continue a rep- 
resentation, though the great bulk were swept 
away. But this is, of course, mere supposition, 
and not science. 


..«The Bulletin de la Société d’ Encouragement 
for October contains the coneluding portion of 
a valuable report by a commission charged to 
propose measures for remedying the infection 
of the Seine at Paris. It appears that from 
where the large sewer enters at Clichy the river 
gets into a very repulsive state, which is con- 
siderably aggravated below that, as far as the 
Island Saint Denis, by fetid water from new 
factories and from other sewers. It is only 
below Meulan and Mantes that the Seine water 
becomes fit for use again. The commission 
think the whole of the sewage of Paris (one 
hundred million cubic meters a year) might be 
employed on the surface of about 2,000 hec- 
tares which has been devoted to this use near 
the peninsula of Gennevilliers ; but they recom- 
mend to convey half of it to the domanial for- 
est of St. Germain. They consider purification 
by chemical processes (in particular by sul- 
phate of aluminum) too expensive and difficult 
to be applied to the whole of the sewage, and 
they urge astrict enforcement of the law re- 
garding pollution of rivers, the removal of in- 
fected deposits by dredging, ete. 


....Mr. W. B. Hemsley, in a recent paper on 
Hydrangeas, speaks of H. arborescens as grow- 
ing in the southern part of the United States 
and extending as far north as Virginia, and 
sgives this southern range as a reason why the 
plant will hardly endure the open air of En- 
gland. The plant really extends almost as far 
as New York, and, as to hardiness, will endure 
the winter of Canada. The point is referred to 
here as illustrative of the slow progress which 
the fact—long known here—makes in English 
knowledge that it is not the mere degree 
of latitude in which a plant is found natural- 
ly or the winter range of the thermometer 
which decides the hardiness of plants. Every- 
thing that goes to make up meteorological con- 
ditions decides this, and not heat alone. The 
Hydrangea quereifolia, only found wild in a few 
districts in Southern Georgia, will yet endure 
the winter as far north and as well as the other 
species named; while many plants growing 
with it in the same region will hardly endure 
the winter north of the Potomac. 


..-.A new method of determining rapidly 
the index of refraction of liquids is given by 
MM. Terquem and Fannin, in a recent number 
of the Journal de Physique. It is based on the 
fact that when a sheet of air, inclosed between 
two plates of glass, is placed in a liquid, paral- 
lel luminous rays striking this sheet obliquely 
are totally reflected at the limiting angle of the 
liquid with reference to the air. It is sufficient 
then to measure this angle, and one has all the 
necessary data for calculation of the index. 
The authors describe two different arrange- 
ments of the apparatus and compare some of 
their results obtained by it with those of Fraun- 
hofer and of Messrs. Dale and Gladstone, show- 
ing close correspondence. The method is 
quicker than that of the liquid prism; the 
cleaning of the small vessel is very easy; one 
has not to be preoccupied with the angle of a 
prism and the exact verticality of its surfaces ; 
and, lastly, the temperature of the liquid is 
more easily determined. 

....-Dr, Asa Gray and Professor Brewer have 
been for some time engaged on a Flora of Cali- 
fornia, and the work is now going through 
the ponte During the exammation Dr. Gray 
has found many new species and some new 
genera, besides some new facts in relation to 
older species, which he has worked up into a 
“Contribution to Botany,” given in the Jan- 
uary issue of the “ Pro of the Amer- 








ican Academy of Arts and Sciences.” 
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Missions. 
THE Missionary Herald contains letters from 
several of the missionaries of the American 
Board in Japan reporting the progress of their 
work. As our readers may know, the four 
cities of Kobe, Hiogo, Osaka, and Kiyoto are 
very near each other. Kobe and Hiogo are on 
the west side of the Gulf of Osaka. The city 
of Osaka is on both sides of the River Yoda- 
gawa, which flows into the gulf a little below 
the town. The passage by water from Kobe to 
Osaka is reckoned at fifteen miles and the gulf 
and river are filled with little steamers and 
sailing craft. Kiyoto (Miako on the old maps) 
is thirty miles north of Osaka. A railroad is 
nearly finished, which will make the ride from 
Kiyoto to Osaka one hour, and to Kobe two 
hours. In Kobe, which is one of the treaty 
ports, with as yet a small population, the 
American Board has its best Japanese congre- 
gation, consisting of twenty-three communi- 
eants. The Sabbath audiences are large and 
very attentive, and places in the neighborhood 
offer encouraging openings for the missionaries, 
the lady assistants, and the native helpers. 
Hiogo, which is but a mile away from the for- 
eign concession, Kobe, is a very conservative 
town. The people have no liking for foreign- 
ers andthe city opens very slowly to mission- 
ary labor. Still a beginning has been made. 
Recently a native physician, who attends the 
Gospel services, threw his idol into the sea and 
will probably soon confess Christ, with his fami- 
ly. Osakais the chief commercial city of Japan, 
with a population of at least half a million. 
Here the mission church recently received six 
new members. One of them is a Samurai of 
high rank, who has already borne good 
fruit as a Christian worker. Not long ago, 
when ona journey south, he took with him 
tracts and books, and told his relatives and 
friends of the new way. Two or three of those 
added to the church at the same time with him- 
self are the fruit of his labor. He is one of the 
best Sabbath-school teachers and has already 
begun a course of promising usefulness as a 
preacher. In Kiyoto, which fs a little larger 
than Osaka, the position of affairs is very in- 
teresting. It is the Buddhist stronghold in 
Japan, and the American Board, through the 
efforts of Mr. Neesima, are making it one of 
their chief stations. Mr. Neesima, by the as- 
sistance of the Japanese minister of education, 
with whom he became acquainted in America, 
has secured five and a half acres of land in the 
northern part of the city for mission premises. 
A school has been opened and several of the 
missionary families have moved to the city. 
This has alarmed the Buddhists. They are now 
endeavoring, with costly presents, to persuade 
the governor to forbid the reading of the Bible 
in the school. Hitherto it has been read only 
in private houses. At latest advices the Budd- 
hist influence was gaining ground in this bat- 
tle. The governor has grown very cold toward 
his blind counselor, Yamamatoo, since the lat- 
ter has become an ardent Christian. The Bible 
will, however, win the day. 


....A letter sent to The Tribune from Mon- 
rovia gives a sad account of the Liberian Repub- 
lic. A population not exceeding that of a fair- 
sized New England town is scattered ever a 
long stretch of coast, making it impossible to 
support schools and undertake internal im- 
provements. The wrongs inflicted on the col- 
ored people in old slavery times have been re- 
peated upon the native tribes, and have led to 
one war after the other. The Grebos, living 
about Cape Palmas, numbering 8,000 to 10,000 
people, and having received a considerable 
amount of education from the Episcopal schools, 
have now taken an independent attitude. They 
utterly routed the Liberian army on Oct. 10th. 
The government has withdrawn its troops, 
leaving only a small garrison in the town of 
Harper. The rest of the settlement lies open 
to the Grebos. The stations of the Episcopal 
Mission are, however, unmolested, as many of 
the Grebo leaders have received their education 
in these schools and are very friendly to the 
missionaries. 





....Vanis the most eastern station of the 
American Board in Asiatic Turkey. It is an 
excellent point from which to reach a large 
number of Armenian Christians. There are 
20,000 Armenians in the eity itself, about 30,000 
more live within a day’s ride, and the trade 
and travel with the adjacent portions of Persia 
and Russia make Van a center of influence for 
a great many more. The station has now been 
occupied for three years. The work has been 
chiefly of a preparatory nature, and the leading 
feature has been the wide distribution of the 
Word of God. The direct results are not, as 
yet, large. There are about 25 avowed Pro- 
testants, and perhaps as many as 60 persons 
who are persuaded of the truth but unable to 
face the persistent opposition of their relatives 
and neighbors. Faith in their old ehurch 
seems to be very generally undermined, and if 





the people are not won for the pure Gospel 
| the next generation will be ‘given over to in- 
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fidelity. This fact, aside from the large pop- 
ulation to be reached, makes Van a very inter- 
esting field of missionary labor. 


...-Miss Fields, of Swatau, is giving a series 
of excellent articles on ‘China as a Mission 
Field” in the Baptist Missionary Magazine. In 
her last paper she refers to two points which 
have special bearing on mission success. The 
one is the mental discipline through which the 
Chinese pass in seeking official positions. The 
highest place under the throne is open to the 
poorest lad in the country, if hé has the ability 
and will work for it. The other is the organiz- 
ing power of the Chinese, which from the im- 
perial council directs the remotest hamlet of 
that vast country. Good education and good 
organizing power will make Chinese converts 
more useful than those from most other 
heathen nations. 





....Dr. Schereschewsky’s report in the Spirit 
of Missions is a very concise statement of seven 
laborious years spent in Peking. During this 
time he translated the whole Old Testament 
into Mandarin, revised the translation of the 
New Testament, and, with the assistance of 
several others, translated the Prayer Book into 
Chinese and the Gospel of St. Matthew into 
Mongolian. He has also been engaged on a 
Mongolian dictionary, which is now half fin- 
ished. During this time he also maintained 
missionary services in the capital, and on his 
return to the United States transferred the 60 
or 70 converts who had been baptized to the 
care of the English Church Missionary Society. 


-.e.The impossibility of justice on the part 
of the Ottoman Government toward its Chris- 
tian subjects has now become evident to every 
observer. No matter what reforms the Sultan 
promises, the Turkish officials fail utterly to 
carry them out. <A correspondent from Con- 
stantinople mentions a specimen occurrence. 
A Christian was endeavoring to watch his case 
in a Moslem court. He was ejected, on the 
plea: ‘‘ Our Christian subjects must trust us.” 
The case was tried with closed doors, and de- 
cided against the Christian. A government 
which holds the larger part of its subjects in en- 
tire contempt cannot be reformed. 


-+«+The Church Missionary Intelligencer makes 
a tabular exhibit of the progress of the Telegu 
Mission during the past ten years. The total 
of persons under Christian instruction in 1865 
was 642; in 1875 it was 3,540. There is a very 
large number of catechumens, while the num- 
ber of baptized is comparatively small. This is 
due to the fact that the inquirers are scattered 
over a great many villages, so that it is difficult 
to reach them with adequate instruction. The 
number of missionaries is also too small for so 
fruitful a field. 


..««The Missionary Herald does well in pub- 
lishing, without names, some of the comments 
of missionaries on the reduction of their sala- 
ries, made necessary by the falling off of re- 
ceipts since last September. Missionaries in 
heathen lands have few of those side sources 
of revenue which assist many a home minister. 
It is a pitiful thing that their salaries, never too 
large at best, should now in many cases be 
reduced. This fact should arouse the Congre- 
gational churches to new efforts in behalf of 
their endangered foreign missionary work. 


--yA letter from Constantinople in The 
Christian Weekly refers to the excitement oc- 
casioned in that city by Stanley’s dispatches 
with regard to a Christian mission for interior 
Africa. The Mohammedans urge immediate 
action in sending missionaries of their own to 
strengthen King Mtesa’s wavering faith. Offers 
of service have been made by Mohammedan 
clergy and large subscriptions have been sent in. 


...-A native church at Peshawur, India, is 
presided over by Rev. Imam Shah, a convert 
from Mohammedanism. About eighty Moham- 
medans have been baptized as members of this 
church, and form perhaps the largest body of 
direct converts from Islam to be found any- 
where. 


....After along struggle with the Chinese 
officials, Mr. Whiting, of the Presbytérian 
Board, has secured permission to live in a 
rented house at Nanking. This concession will 
be an important help to other American mis- 
sionaries who desire to labor in the interior 
cities of China. 


.-». Lhe Kashmir Mission, commenced by the 
Jamented Dr. Elmslie, has been continued by 
Dr. Maxwell, who now retires, on account of ill 
health. The first baptism took place in August 
last, when four persons were admitted into the 
church. The Maharajah has finally consented 
to build a house for the Mission. 


-..-The Mohammedan population of the 
world is reckoned at 150,000,000, and has hith- 
erto been untouched by any energetic or sys- 
tematic Christian effort. 


..--On November 7th, 1875, the first convert 
of the American; Baptist Mission to Japan was 
baptized at Tokio. The Mission has now en- 
tered upon the third year of its labors. 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 5TH. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH DAVID.—II Sam. 
vil, 18—29. 


No sooner had David brought the Ark to Zion 
and placed it within its tabernacle than he 
compared his own sumptuous surroundings 
with the plainer ones of the Ark, and purposed 
in his heart to builda temple. He disclosed his 
plan to the prophet Nathan, whose personal 
approval was at once expressed. God, how- 
ever, forbade that David should do this work, 
because he had been a man of war and had shed 
blood. But God gave the most precious assur- 
ances of his favor to David and to his people and 
to his descendants. For the wondrous mercies 
thus assured to David, as though by solemn 
and formal compact and covenant, he in this 
lesson praises God. We may here gain a fresh 
view of THE WONDERFUL GOODNESS OF GoD. 
This appears 

1. IN THE FACT THAT HE MAKES A COVENANT.— 
He is perfectly independent of all his creatures. 
He existed in his infinite perfections before man 
was created, before the world was, before 
angels were, or any other of all created beings 
or things. Having created these, his attributes 
were in no way curtailed nor was his essential 
glory reduced. He was still the perfect and 
independent God. All his creatures were 
limited and dependent upon him; and yet he 
puts himself in covenant relation with them. 
He places himself in the position of a party 
negotiating with those whom he has made ; and, 
as though certain acts of theirs were illimitable 
favors to him, he promises infinite and eternal 
rewards and rejoices to bestow them. In this 
lesson it would seem that God was struggling 
to make some compensation to David for serv- 
ices rendered and for favors received. His 
goodness in dealing thus with a creature is ab- 
solutely wonderful. But still more does his 
goodness appear if we consider 

2. THE CHARACTERS WITH WHOM HE MAKES 
CovENANT.—He covenants with his own crea- 
tures, with men whom he had made. But they 

had sinned ; and, hence, they were the children 
of wrath. True, David is spoken of as one 
after God’s own heart (I Sam. xiii, 14) ; but he 
was not so by nature, as he himself declares 
(Ps. li, 5); nor was he so by works, for his sins 
were many and his penitence was most pro- 
found. What he was in holy purpose or in de- 
vout living he was by the grace of God. This 
he knew, and, therefore, his attitude and his 
utterances in this lesson are of the most 
humble sort. He ‘sat before the Lord.” 
Not as fashionable worshipers now sit, 
but in the Oriental style, kneeling first, and 
then sitting back upon his heels, his’ head 
meanwhile bowed forward in a most submissive, 
reverential attitude. Sitting thus, he begins: 
“WhoamI?’ ‘ Whatis my house?” He is 
full of gratitude that God should covenant with 
such as he. God’s grace does shine forth in 
this covenant, but it shines far more clearly in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This is a covenant 
made with his creatures; made with them while 
they were “‘ dead in trespasses and sins ’’ ; cost- 
ing for its fulfillment the life of his own dear 
Son; and illustrating forever that great love 
wherewith God has loved us. But we further 
see his goodness in considering 

3. THE BLesstncs HE COVENANTS TO BeE- 
stow.—When David heard of these from the 
lips of Nathan he was overwhelmed. This dis- 
closure it was which sent him in before the 
Lord, with such humility and praise (v. 4—17). 
How David understood the message of Nathan 
the lesson shows. Not only had God dealt well 
with him in the past ; but he had spoken of Da- 
vid’s house ‘‘ for a great while to come.” It 
was, then, not to be cut off, as the house of Saul 
had been; and in its long continuance there 
might in it be realized the hope of every pious 
Israelite—namely, the appearance of Messiah. 
David may have seen more than the possibility of 
this; but even the possibility was a wondrous 
favor. There were blessings for David himself ; 
also for his house and for his people. They were 
blessings for a great while to come. Yea, 
Israel was confirmed a people unto God “ for- 
ever.’ For all this the king praises God; and 
he prays for its fulfillment, desiring above all 
things that he may so stand before God as not 
to check this flow of grace. All the blessings 
of salvation are proffered us in the covenant of 
grace, and these abide forever. Let the doors 
of our hearts-be open. Let a perfect surrender 
to the Lord be made, that he may come in to 
every one and we be enfolded in his everlasting 
covenant. 

A ——— 

.... Those whom it may concern should have 
their arrangements made at an early day for 
their delegations to the Plainfield Sunday- 
school Congress. It meets for business on 
Monday afternoon, March 6th, at 3 o’clock. 
The topics to be considered are; 1. The present 
lesson system: its successes, defects, possi- 
bilities, future development, relation to the 
denominational systems of instruction, the 





catechism, the church-year, etc. 2. How to in- 
crease the effectiveness of Sunday-school con- 
ventions, institutes, and especially of normal 
classes, 3, The Sunday-school superintendent: 
his office, difficulties, relation to the church, 
the pastor, the teacher, his duties, ete. There 
will be lectures each evening as follows: Mon- 
day, by Rev. P. 8. Henson, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia. Theme, ‘‘ The Bible and Personal Char- 
acter.’’ Tuesday, by Rey. John Hall, D.D., of 
New York. Theme, ‘‘The Bible and Modern 
Doubt.’’ Wednesday, Theme, “The 
Bible and Intellectual Culture.”” Thursday, by 
Rey. C. F. Deems, D.D., of New York. Theme, 
“The Bible and Natural Science.” Friday, by 
Rev. R. M. Hatfield, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
Theme, ‘The Bible and the Social Problems.” 
Ministerial meetings, Sunday-school unions, and 
other Sunday-school societies, publishers of 
Sunday-school lesson-helps, and editors of re- 
ligious papers are cordially invited to ‘send del- 
egates, 

....Systematic benevolence should be taught 
in all our Sunday-schools. It may be done 
there with great efficiency, asis illustrated by 
the financial report of the school of the Four- 
teenth-street Presbyterian church of New York. 
In 1875 the total of attendances in their main 
room was 6,180. From these there were 6,126 
distinct offerings given into their missionary 
treasury. It thus appears that during the en- 
tire year there were but fifty-four omissions to 
contribute from all those who attended. In 
eleven of the classes every attendant contribu- 
ted something at every session. To enable 
others to do likewise, the following principles 
upon which this has been done are worthy of 
attention: 

“J. Every one should aid in the religious 
education of the destitute.—Rom. x, 15; [ Tim. 
vi, 18; Acts xxii, 35. 

“TI, Each should conscientiously decide the 
amount of his gifts according to his ability and 
make regular contributions.—II Cor. viii, 11; 
ix. 7; I Cor. xvi, 2. 

“TI. A regular Sabbath gift, rightly given, 
becomes a memorial of God’s blessing through 
the week past; a constant reminder of the en- 
tire consecration of heart and life that is the 
Christian’s privilege and duty.—I Cor. xvi, 29; 
Deut. xxvi, 5—10; Acts x, 31.” 





....-How close to a theatrical entertainment a 
company might come and yet miss it has fre- 
quently been tried in church and Sunday- 
school. It is somewhat novel, though, to see a 
party of religious workers walk squarely up to 
this line of amusement, as did they of St. 
Paul’s, at Warwick, England. The London 
Sunday-school Chronicle tells the story and justly 
comments upon it as follows : 

‘““We have before us a bill which annonnces 
that the annual entertainment in connection 
with the above Sunday-schools will be heid this 
week, when, after a well-selected programme of 
music, the proceedings will conclude onWednes- 
day evening with ‘an amusing farce,’ en- 
titled ‘ Deaf as a Post,’ and on Thursday even- 
ing with another amusing farce, ‘The Blighted 
Being.’ To judge from the notice at the foot, 
we should conclude that this is not the first 
year of the performance of amusing farces for 
the benefit of this Sunday-school. We fear, 
therefore, to anything that we can urge the 
authorities would be as ‘deaf as a post’; but 
we would seriously and very earnestly suggest 
whether they are not helping to turn the farce 
of the second night into a dread reality.”’ 

....Facilities for prosecuting normal work 
are multiplying. There are numerous manuals, 
prepared by competent instructors, and per- 
sons of studious habits may profit greatly by 
means of these. For more popular uses, as 
in general normal classes, there are valuable 
tracts, each containing the syllabus of a topic. 
The Rev. Dr. Vincent has prepared several 
series of this character. Mr. J. Bennett Tyler, 
Sunday-school secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board, has also prepared aseries. Either of 
these or any similar preparation would be of 
great value in a teachers’ meeting, where it 
might be used in conjunction with the lesson 
study and other incidental work. 


....Punctuality is evidently a specialty in the 
Market-Square Presbyterian church of Harris- 
burg, Penn. Its superintendent, Mr. James 
W. Weir, the well-known veteran in Sunday- 
school ranks, sets the example. Though for 
forty-two years he has been at the head of this 
school, yet during the past year he was absent 
but once. Twelve scholars did not miss one 
session, eight missed but one each, and elever 
missed but two each. The membership of this 
school is 492, and during the past year 54 of its 
scholars publicly professed conversion, 


....And now a Sunday-school parliament is 
announced. Itis to assemble at one of the Thou- 
sand Islands, in the St. Lawrence River, in July 
next. Particulars concerning its organization 
and work are not yet announced ; but it will be 
of the assembly order and will continue one 
week. 

....-Upon Monday evening, February 14th, 
the place of meeting of the New York Sunday- 


School Ti ers’ Association was changed to 
the BroadWay Tabernacle, where the monthly. 
meetings will be held hereafter. 


....St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Brooklyn, N. Y., has among its act- 


ive agencies an employment committee. They 
have found plenty to do and have been 
enabled to do a very satisfactory share of work. 
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School and College. 


A RECENT item in THE INDEPENDENT upon 
the worthlessness of the National Bureau of 
Education has called forth the following letter 
in its defense: 


“* First, let me say, from distinct knowledge 
of the law creating the United States Bureau of 
Education, that it was not established to super- 
vise the educational systems of the states. It 
was established ‘for the purpose of collecting 
such statistics and facts as shall show the con- 
dition and progress of education in the several 
states and territories, and of diffusing such in- 
formation respecting the organization and man- 
agement of school systems and methods of 
teaching as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education.’ It is thus made co- 
operative with the state school systems, not 
a ofthem. Itis to extend a friendly 
aid to such as wish to perfect their school sys- 
tems, and is to do this by the diffusion of ed- 
ucational information ; no more. 

‘* Next, it does not either claim to exercise or 
attempt to exercise the slightest jurisdiction over 
the educational interests of the country. There 
never has been a shadow of assumption by it of 
any directive or controlling power. It goes, 
with the simple prestige of governmental crea- 
tion, to the several school officers, asks cour- 
teously for the information it desires from them, 
and generally obtains a most courteous return— 
fuller returns, in fact, than have ever been ob- 
tained by the agents of the Census Bureau, who 
are clothed with power to call for them. 

‘As to its doing nothing and having done 
nothing to promote the cause of education, al- 
low me to answer that it has, for the first time 
in our history, brought together in its annual 
reports full information as to what every state 
and territory is oe in the way of public- 
school, academical, collegiate, professional, or 
special training. It has given this information 
first in the form of abstracts, with verbal ex- 
planations; and next in the form of tables, 
which enable states to compare themselves with 
states and institutions with each other, so that 
any one may see where are defects to be avoid- 
ed and where are excellences to be aimed at. 
It has published, too, in the form of ‘ Circulars 
of Information,’ a great amount of intelligence 
as to the best features of the various foreign 
forms of education. The information thus 
condensed and systematized has been sent out 
as widely as congressional appropriations for it 
have allowed. Thousands of school officers, 
teachers, journalists, heads of academies, col- 
leges, professional and special schools have 
had the benefit of it; while by correspondence 
with these gentlemen, in answer to their appli- 
cations to the Bureau, immense amounts of ad- 
ditional and special information on school top- 
ics have been given. 

“To say that all this has been without effect 
is certainly to make a large assumption. That 
it has had an effect, and that a great one, on 
our educational interests there are, at least, these 
evidences: (1) that in a large number of the 
states and several of the territories public- 
school systems have either been established or 
very perceptibly improved since the creation of 
the Bureau; (2) that a considerable portion of 
our most intelligent educators ascribe this im- 

rovement to the influence for good which it 
te exercised : (3) that the National Educa- 
tional Association and the superintendents’ 
and teachers’ associations of our most im- 
portant states have passed voluntary resolu- 
tions declaring their conviction of the great 
value of the Bureau as an aid to education and 
to those engaged in it; (4) that all the recent 
reviewers of our education for the century 
past have had to depend upon the Bureau and 
its publications for a large portion of the val- 
uable information they have given; (5) that 
foreign writers on our schools and school sys- 
tems—such as MM. Hippeau and Laveleye, Dr. 
J. H. Riggs, and Francis Adams—not only ex- 
press their sense of the value of the Bureau 
as an auxiliary to educational state work, but 
fill their pages with references to its publica- 
tions ; (6) that foreign ministers of education, 
beyond the reach of any possible self-interest, 
have repeatedly gone far beyond the language 
of mere compliment by declaring its reports to 
be the most valuable and interesting of their 
kind now published.” 


.».. There seems to be a very general opinion 
that our public schools attempt too much. 
The Boston Herald expresses the views of many 
critics as follows: 

‘““We expect all pupils to become philoso- 
phers. We do not really count upon that re- 
sult, but the system is organized as though we 
did. The course of studies is arranged for 
scholars who enter at the primary school and 
graduate at the university. The fact is that 
over half the scholars never get through the 
grammar schools. They are obliged to drop 
out when they get to be ten or twelve years of 
age, to contribute by-their earnings to the sup- 
port of the family. If they continue until they 
are fourteen years old, they have hardly reached 
the highest class in the mmar school. It is 
this majority of the scholars that has the high- 
est claim upon the school system. First, be- 
cause it is the majority; secondly, because it 
drops out so early and enjoys no other advan- 
tages. These scholars cannot be made philoso- 
phers; but they can be provided with the rudi- 
ments of an education which will enable them 
to become intelligent and useful citizens.” 


....The Roman Catholic University of Paris, 
one of the first fruits of the new French educa- 
tional law, was opened in January, with relig- 
ious services. About sixty students were pres- 
ent. Archbishop Guibert, of Paris, officiated, 
and read an address, in which he expressed the 
belief that the new law would lead to still fur- 
ther concessions from the state. He was confi- 
dent that the Catholic university movement 
would insure the regeneration of France. 


.+-.Sir John Lubbock, in The Contemporary 
Review for January, strongly advocates the 
opinion that more time should be devoted to 
the study of modern languages and the sciences 
in the English schools. 
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‘Dew York and Vicinity, 


Tue Board of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion must be clad in steel mail and calloused 
beneath that, otherwise some of the shafts of 
condemnation constantly aimed at it would 
sting it to a sense of shame and rouse it to 
decent efficiency. Now comes the report of the 
visiting committee of the State Charities Aid 
Association. It is a good report, an honest re- 
port, a careful report, and one that should make 
every member of the Board of Charities hang 
his head with shame. Bellevue Hospital with- 
out soap for ten weeks at a time, eggs for spe- 
cial diet boiled in the tea, total absence of ice 





where special diseases required its use, and no 
discipline or order to speak of except in the 
nine wards allotted to the Training School for 
Nurses! This is shameful! It is inhuman! 
But it is all of a piece with the Flatbush Small 
Pox Hospital abuses and with the general 
idiotic mismanagement of this well-paid board. 
In the Charity Hospital (what a travesty on the 
holy name, charity) they found things, if any- 
thing, worse than at Bellevue. The stories 
they tell sound like the oft-repeated stories of 
Bedlam in its worst days. They found it so 
overcrowded that five patients divided two beds 
between them—using them in watches, and 
feebly ministering to each other’s wants, for the 
lack of proper attendance. The epileptic and 
paralytic pavilions appear to be chambers of 
horrors. Strangely enough, after all this show- 
ing, the report tries to screen the commission- 
ers, and says they are hampered by a system they 
cannot change. Well, if they are so useless, so 
inadequate to the work before them, why have 
them at all? Must we go on supporting their 
inefficiency, when the sick poor are suffering 
and dying for want of a proper administration 
of affairs? Let us have anew set of clean- 


handed and clear-headed and efficient commis-. 


sioners, who will set about the reforms in which 
the present and former boards have so signally 
failed. 


..Diseretion should be coupled with zeal 
in all charitable works. There are many—alas ! 
too many—deserving poor among us; but 
there are, as well, whole tribes of arrant impos- 
tors. Nowand then one is detected, and should 
be made an example of and severely punished. 
There are whole families who, like Victor Hu- 
go’s “ Thenardier’s,” live by writing begging 
letters addressed to benevolent individuals. 
They are able-bodied and perfectly capable of 
earning an honest livelihood. Then there are 
beggars who go from door to door, getting here 
a little and there a little, in response to some 
well-conned and oft-told tale of want. They 
are good actors, these beggars, and tell their 
woes with a degree of pathos that would do 
credit to the stage. They often are misers and 
have very considerable hoards, and in some cases 
very respectable bank accounts. As a case in 
point, a woman was arrested in Newark the 
other day for begging, and on searching her the 
police found stowed away in her clothing 
twenty-seven sovereigns and sixty shillings in 
English money, and $5.50 in greenbacks and 
$3.43 in cents. There are too many such cases, 
and the charitably-disposed had much better 
give through the recognized channels of public 
institutions, churches and aid societies than in 
response to individual application. 

..- There was a committee appointed by the 
last legislature to investigate the causes of 
erime in New York. They have done their 
work thoroughly and fearlessly. Their report 
is a severe comment on our police system, and 
calls for reforms that should be speedy and 
radical. They tell of police captains who have 
for months and years been receiving money 
from panel-houses, liquor dealers, and gam- 
bling-houses, on condition of leaving them un- 
molested. They pronounce the average of 
morals in the police force detestably low, and 
the detective force worst of all. The commit- 
tee suggest, among the remedies for the evils 
they have found, that a large number of the 
highest officers of the police force be removed 
from its ranks. This is sensible, and should be 
done at once. If itis a fact patent to everybody 
that the police force of the city is tainted with 
every possible form of corruption, and that it has 
made a very plain and decided failure, there re- 
mains but one thing to be done—change it. 

.- There is a great moral lesson in the over- 
throw and scattering of the men whoa few 
years ago were acknowledged powers in that 
dirty pool of municipal politicians that boasted 
of carrying the city in their pockets. The 
master spirit, Tweed, escaped from a felon’s 
cell, is a fugitive from justice ; “‘ Hank” Smith, 
Charles H. Hall, Shandley, Clancy, the sixth 
ward manipulator, Bassford, Garvey, Shannon, 
Sweeney, and Hogan either dead or bankrupt 
in name and fortune. Genet, whom they nick- 
named “ Prince,’ is a wanderer from his old 
haunts, and the reckless Helmbold, after a 
varied and in no way reputable life abroad, an 
alleged lunatic. Riches have wings; but no 
riches are so likely to fly away as those heaped 
up out of ill-gotten gains. The ever-grinding 
mills of God reduce many a long-worshiped 


golden calf to powder, and such men must not 
complain if their cups are at last made bitter 
with it. 


.-The Church of the Disciples is soon to be 
sold under the hammer, on the foreclosure of 
the heavy mortgage resting upon it. If the 
property brings less than $100,000 the parish 
will buy it in; otherwise the society will take 
measures to procure a church edifice better 
suited to its needs and probably in the neigh- 
borhood of Union Square. In all save financial 
matters the Church of the Disciples is most 
prosperous, and it would probably have been 
able to have borne its burden of heavy indebted- 
ness but for the general depression in money 
matters, 


..It isa good idea, that of holding special- 
ly patriotic exercises in the public schools on 
the school day preceding Washington’s Birth- 
day and the Fourth of July. On Monday last 
the teachers assembled all the pupils and read 
to them the Declaration of Independence and 
Washington’s Farewell Address, adding such 
other patriotic exercises as they thought best. 





..Peter Cooper is an example of a man who 
knows how to grow old wisely. He was asked on 
Friday night by the Independent Labor party to 
accept a nomination for President of the United 
States, and promptly declined, on account of his 
great age. Mr. Cooper was eighty-five a week 
ago last Saturday. 





..Francis Murphy is about to deliver a 
series of lectures on temperance in Brooklyn, 
under the auspices of the Temperance Brother- 
hood of Christian Churches. Mr. Murphy is 
said in his manner to greatly resemble poor 
Uniac, whose career was so brilliant, so short, 
and so unfortunate in its termination. 


....The lectures now in course of delivery by 
the Rev. Dr. Lord are said to be no less remark- 
able for beauty of diction than for the wealth of 
information they contain. 


Pebbles. 


Cost y furniture : Indian bureaus. 


....-A Schenectady girl at spelling school sat 
down on ‘‘ pantaloons.”’ 








... At a recent spelling-match one man spelt 
it “ pasnip’’ and got beet. ‘ 


..-One swallow does not make a spring, but 
a dozen swallows sometimes make one fall. 


....-The individual who was accidentally in- 
jured by the discharge of his duty is still very 
low. 

.. It is leap year, and the old piece of advice 
is just as good as ever: ‘“‘Look before you 
leap.”’ 

...Frogs were the original greenbacks, and 
since they first drew breath they have been in- 
flationists. 

. Why is a mad bull an animal of a con- 
vival disposition? Because he offers a horn to 
every one he meets. 


.-A leading maxim with almost every pol- 
itician is always to keep his countenance and 
never to keep his word. 


....Some men keep savage dogs around their 
houses, so that the hungry poor who stop to 
“get a bite’? may get it outside the door. 


...-A lady thought it was the essence of rose 
that made her hair white. Jerrold suggested 
that it might have been the essence of thyme. 


....Old Gent: ‘‘What do you wear specs for, 
boy?’ Bootblack: ‘*Cos I puts such shiny 
shine on gentlemen’s boots it hurts me eyes.”’ 


...Bayard Taylor says that black-eyed 
women can never love as fondly as those with 
blue eyes. So don’t give your wife a black eye. 


..“‘Shal]l I have your hand?” said an ex- 
quisite to a belle, as the dance was about to 
commence. ‘‘ With all my heart,’’ was the soft 
response. 

-...‘‘I take my tex dis morning,”’ said a col- 
ored preacher, ‘‘from dat portion ob de Scrip- 
tures whar de Posto] Paul pints his pistol to de 
Fessions.”’ 


.. Pawnbrokers have never been described 
as the pioneers of progress, although it must be 
admitted that they are always ready to make 
an advance. 


...-A farmer complains that a hook and lad- 
der company has been organized in his neigh- 
borhood. He states that the ladder is used 
after dark forclimbing into the hen-house, after 
which the hooking is done. 


...-A Fifeshire man recently took his child 
to the minister to be baptized, who asked him: 
“Are you prepared for so solemn and import- 
ant an occasion ?’ ‘Prepared?’ he echoed, 
with some indignation, ‘I hae a firlot o’ ban- 
nock bakin’, two hams, an’ a gallon o’ the best 
Highland whusky; an’I wud like to ken what 
better preparations ye expeck frae a man in my 





eondition 0’ life ?’’ 


Blinisterial Register. 
Information for this aopartenent will bz gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, G. F., D.D., Hampton, Va., resigns, 
becanse of the failure of his voice. 

BURKHOLDER, J. C., Huntington, Ind., re- 
signs, on account of his wife’s health. 

BURWELL, W. F., Beulah, Penn., resigns. 


en: ae Sais "Kewanee, goes to Ottawa, 


CONN, G. T. C., Mount Union, Penn., resigns. 
CUMMINGS, E. E., D.D., supplies at Windsor, 
Vt., during pastor’s absence. 
DAY, Josnua, North ch., Newark, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Calvary ch., Albany, N.Y. 
DELANO, J. H. , Blandinville, Tl, resigns from 
April ‘ist. 
DICK, T. W., South Woodstock, Conn., re- 
signs. 
ELGIN, Ws., Buffalo, N. 
East Toledo, O. 
ESSEX, A. J., Mitchell, Ind., resigns, to take 
charge of the state convention work. 
FRAZER, J. H., ord. at Lebanon, Ky., Jan. 5th. 


GOSTELLO, D., closed labor at Troy, Feb. Ist, 

and began labor at Waterford, Mich., 

GRANGER, W. A., ord. and inst. at Long Island 

City, N. Y., Feb. Ist. 

HALL, Horace, Spencer, O., resigns, because 

of ill health. 

HALL, J. A., ord. at Pleasant Ridge, Ky., Jan. 
15th. 





Y., accepts call to 


HARRINGTON, J., Warren, N. Y., resigns on 
account of the inability of the church to 


MERRILL, Geo... R., Adrian, Mich., withdraws 
his resignation. 

OLLERENSHAW, §&., late of Minn., accepts 
call to Laclede and St. Catherine, Mo. 

ROBERTS, H. P., supplies at Henry, Ml., for 
three months. 

ROOT, J. P., Perry Center, N. Y., accepts call 
from Franklin ch., Cranston, R. 1. 

RYBOLT, J. C., Union ch., MeLean, Hil., r 
signs from May 3d. 

SANDERSON, Josepn, D.D:, Westport, Conn., 
withdraws his resignation. 

er T. T., accepts call to Chester, 

t. 


WINSHIP, A. E., inst. at o_o Hill ch., 
Somerville, Mass., Feb. ¢ 


LUTHERAN, 

BARNETT, J. N., goes to Brunswick Center, 
Rennsselaer Co., N. Y. 
HASKILL, J. B., declines call to St. Mark’s, 
Charlotte, N. C 
PALMER, 8. 8., West Pikeland, goes to Kim- 
berton, Chester Co., Penn. 
SMITH, R., Hooversville, Penn., goes to Pine 
grove Mills, Center Co., Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARMSTRONG, James A., Augusta, Ala., re- 
moves to Salem, Roanoke Co., Va. 
CAMPBELL, R. S8., Columbia, Mo., 
First ch., St. Joseph, Mo. 
COUNTERMINE, J. D., Princeton Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Esperance, N. Y. 
CURRAN, R. A., D.D., Presbytery of Steuben- 
ee eae "dismissed to that of Fort W ayne, 

eb 


ealled to 





support him. 

HOWARD, J. K., called to Mitchell, Ind. 
HUGHES, 8., Cape May, N. J., resigns from 
May Ist. 

KING, A. J., Goshen, Penn., resigns. 
LEAVITT, J. M., supplies at Sugar Grove, Ind. 
MANSON, G., West Waterville, Me., resigns. 
= J. J., ord., at Triangle, N. Y., Jan. 


PHILLIPS, 

resigned. 

RYAN, Wo. F., Waynesburg, Penn., resigns. 

SMITH, C. E., late of New Haven, Conn., has 
accepted call to First ch., Syracuse, N. ‘ 

STONE, J. R., D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind., with- 
draws his resignation. 

TILTON, More@ay, Bates Fork, Penn., resigns. 

WARNER, W. R., accepts call to South Lynde- 
boro’, Vt. 

YOUNG, T. C., accepts call to Ringoes, N. J. 


CHRISTIAN. 
ABBOTT, E. T., Orangeport, N. Y., resigns. 
ASHLEY, W.., died at Pulaskiville, Ind., Dee. 
17th, 1875, aged 89 years. 
BATCHELOR, B. 8., New Bedford, is stated 
supply at Assonet, Mass. 
BATCHELDER, Wo., ord. at Center Hall, 
Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 31st, 1875. 
BECK, C. A., New Jeneey, is called to Middle- 
st. ch., New Bedford, Mass. 
BESSY, O. P., West Mansfield, goes to Bap- 
tist’ ch., Brewster, Mass. 
CARNEY, * W., ord. at Pleasant Hill, Ind., 
Jan. 28th. 
DEAN, M. G., Hillsdale, Mich., accepts call to 
Rockstream, N.Y 


E. D., South Richland, N. Y., 


DEYS, C. L., Nashville, Mich., resigns from 
April Ist. 

FLEMMING, J. C., died at Mt. Hope, Penn., in 
January. 


JONES, Eis, of Otego, N. Y., resigns. 

McKINNEY, 3 L., Troy, O., stated supply at 
Pleasant Hill. 

McQUILLEN, Ira A., ord. at Center Hall, 
Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 31st, 1875, 

PLEW, ABRAHAM, died at Columbus, Kansas, 
Oct. 8th, 1875, aged 57 years. 

ROLLINS, Epwarp R., died in East Braintree, 
Vt., Feb. Ist, aged 81. 

SOWERS, E. P., ord. at Pleasant Hill, Ind., 
Jan. 28th 

THORN, "1h Reidsville, N. 
April 1st. 

WILSON, Geo. E., Pittsford, Mich., accepts 
call to Adams. 

WRIGHT, O. O., Fall River, Mass., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BALDWIN, C. C., Benzonia, Mich., accept call 
to Sullivan, O 

BENEDICT, WriuraM A., accepts call to Sut- 
ton, Mass. 

BENTON, L. E., Victoria and Elmore, Ill., goes 
to Pebble, Glencoe, g feat Creek, and 
Jalapa, Dodge Co., Neb 

BREED, Cuar tes C., accepts call to Princeton, 
Minn. 

BRYANT, 8., Vermilion, O., accepts call to 
Presbyterian ch., W aterford, Penn. 

BURNAP, J. L., Windham, Vt., died Jan. 17th, 
aged 83. 

BUSSER, 8. E., is about to close labors at Sar- 

~ anaec, Mic! 

CALHOUN, N. M., inst. at isteorstta Hights 
ch., Clev eland, 0., Feb. 

CLOSSEN, H. P., of Siattoitt Re is laborin 
at Westminster, Vt., under the auspices 0 
the Y. M. C. A. 

COLBURN, H. H., Washington, N. H., resigns 
from April Ist. 

CORWIN, E., D.D., Jamestown, Ill., dismissed. 

DOUGLAS, Esewazer upplies at Anoka 
Minn., for piathanten tenths. ; 

FASSETT, Joun, Milton, Wis., resigns, 

HAZELWOOD, WessteR, Everett, Mass., re> 
signs. 

bes i E. P., inst. at Sherman, Conn., Feb. 


murrine G. F., Presbyterian ch. at Kil- 
bourn City, wis., called to Sparta, Ill. 


Y., resigns from 





DONELLY, 8, supplies at Cedar Keys, Fla. 
EWING, D. B., D.D., Hebron, Va., resigns. 
FAIR, JAMEs G., accepts call to Canton, Miss. 
GRIMES, W. M., D.D., Presbytery of St. Clairs- 
ville, inst. at Steubenville, O., Feb. 13th. 
HILL, T., supplies at West Berlin, Delaware 
Co., O. 
HILL, W. E., Greenbriar Presbytery, called to 
Grace Furnace, Botetourt Co., Va. 
HUBBARD, WILLIAM H., of N. J., ealled to 
supply Cong. ch. at West Amesbury, Mass. 
KERR, R., Presbytery of Steubenville, accepts 
call to Miller's Run, Penn. 
LOCKWOOD, V. Le Roy, Brooklyn, 
accepts call to Hillsdale, Mich. 
LOWRIE, Wituiam, formerly of Penn Yan, 
Penn., supplies at Watkins, N. Y. 
LYON, D., Mariaville, N. Y., 
Northville, N. Y. 
McMILLAN, MILLan, accepts call to Lexing- 
ton, O. 
MITCHELL, Water, Gallipolis, 


Mich., 


accepts call to 


O., resigns. 


POLLOCK, R. H., D.D., Wooster, O., dis- 
missed. 
REED, G. H., Newburg Theo. Sem., accepts 


call to Hayesville aud Monroe, O. 
RHOBERTS, W. H., Cranford, N. J., 
Central ch., Wilmington, Del. 
ROOT, Lucius J., Greencastle, Ind., 


ealled to 


dismissed. 


SANDERSON, Josepu, Westport, Conn., re- 
signs. 
SHERMAN, C. 8., Nassau, N. Y., dismissed. 


SOMES, A. H., has taken charge of church at 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

STEARNS, L. F., Norwood, N. J., resigns. 

VAIL, Ricuarp P. Hart, Waterford, N. Y., 
accepts call to Stamford, Conn. 


WILSON, James C., late of Philadelphia, 
Penn., called to Second ch., Pittsburgh, 
Penn, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BANKS, D. F., St. Paul’s, Yonkers, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
BINGHAM, J. Foote, D.D., Hartford, elected 


associate rector of St. 
Conn. 

HOTCHKISS, 8. F., Claymont and Brandywine 
Hundred, Det, “ace pts call to Red Bank, 
Monmouth Co. ves 

JOHNSON, W. H., of South Carolina, accepts 
eall from, Meade and John’s parishes, Lou- 
don Co., 

LEESON, hs RED B., late assistant at Mt. Cal- 
vary ch., Baltimore, Md., deposed from 
ministry by the Bishop of Maryland. 

LORING, Henry H., accepts call to Grace ch., 
Topeka, Kan. 

MATTISON, Rosert L., ord. priest in St. 
James’s, Cleveland, O., Feb. 4th. 

NOAKES, Bens. T., accepts call to Emmanuel 
parish, East Cleveland, Q. 

PRYSE, Joun T., elected vice-rector, chaplain, 
and professor in Hannah More Academy, 
Reistertown, Baltimore Co., Md 

SCOTT, Rosert, West Farms, N. Y., removes 
to Santa Barbara, Cal. 

WARD, E. H., Santa Rosa, removes to Marys- 
ville, Cal 

WEBSTER, R. W. B., 
signs. 

WILSON, Wriiiam De Lancey, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 26th. 

REFORMED (GERMAN). 

ERNST, D. B., inst. at Mohrsv ille, Northamp 
ton’Co., Penn. ., Jan, 25th. 

KRETZING, J., Lykens, Penn., accepts call to 
Newport, Perry Co., Penn. 

RUETENIK, N., accepts call to Higginspori, 
Brown Co., O. 

SCHORER, C. F., licensed to preach by Min- 
nesota Classis, Minn. 


John’s, Waterbury, 


Longueuil, Canada, re- 


ord. priest at 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 


AMERMAN, -James D., Bergen, N. J., goes as 
missionary to Yokohama, Japan. 


KRICKARD, A., Kalamazoo, Mich., goes to 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


en ey oe J. L., inst. at Bedminster, N. J., Feb. 


MEYERS, Asranam H., inst. at Livingston ch., 
Linlithgo, N. Y., Feb. Ist. 
NEEF, G 


L., of Maryland, accepts call to Nor- 





MAILE, J. L., Shebo: , Mich., resigns, on 
eanambaain tale , : 


tallest ch. ., New York City, to be inst. Feb. 
27th. 
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Literature, 


Toe prompt mention in our ust ot “ Books of tne Weer” 
will be conswiered oy us an equivalent to tnew pud 
lishers for all volumes received, The mterests of ow 
rewiers will guide us in the selection 0! works tor 'ur- 
trer notice. 


GENESIS AND CHALDEA.* 


THe number of books and pamphlets 
which George Smith has written about As- 
syria is now larger than we could easily 
reckon up. Although yet a young man, he 
has achieved for himself the reputation of 
being, next to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the 
best living translator of the cuneiform 
treasures of the Euphrates and the Tignis. 
He has made two journeys to Nineveh to 
collect monuments of its literature. He is 
the editor of the magnificent collection of 
inscriptions published by the British Mu- 
seum, of whose Assyrian collection he is 
curator: He has published a quarto volume 
of the ‘‘ History of Assurbanipal,” with text, 
translation; and commentary, a volume on 
his ‘‘ Discoveries in the East,” ‘‘A History of 
Assyria,” and ‘innumerable pamphlets and 
papers for the learned magazines. 

Mr. Smith’s two most important works 
for the general reader or, at least, for the 
theological reader are his ‘‘ Assyrian 
Canon,” published last year, and his 
‘Chaldean Account of Genesis,” just 
issued. In the former he gives all the par- 
allelisms found by comparing the Jewish 
history with the Assyrian. In the latter 
he compares the mythology of Babylonia 
with the cosmogony of Genesis and the 
stories of the Flood and the Confusion of 
Tongues. In this latter volume he gathers 
all that is known—mainly discovered by 
himself—of the myths and fables which in 
any way illustrate the Mosaic records. 

These discoveries will open a new chap- 
ter in biblical polemics, All we care for 
now is to explain the new condition of 
things. Genesis opens with a wonderful 
and magnificent story of the birth of the 
world, a story so remarkable and so cor- 
roborated in its general features by geology 
that those who would otherwise be skeptics 
as to revelation have at times rested their 
faith upon it. Then follow curious and 
beautiful stories of Eden and the Fall and 
the Flood and the Tower, which some 
Christian scholars accept as literal and his- 
torical truth, and others, no less devout, re- 
gard as parabolic, as moral truth adorned 
or simplified for the use of the unscientific 
peoples to whom it first came. In this 
country probably the first type of interpret- 
ation prevails, and the second among both 
the Evangelical and the Rationalistic 
scholars of Germany, the interpretation 
adopted depending largely upon the theory 
of inspiration. 

Mr. Smith has discovered that the Assyr- 
ians possessed, borrowed from the Babylo- 
nians, a great epic of mythological faith, 
far larger than the Mosaic stories and in- 
cluding {hem all, with the possible excep- 
tion of that of the Tower of Babel. These 
are found recorded on earthen tablets, once 
stored in the upper stories of the Assur- 
banipal Library, but which, when the build- 
ing was burned, fell in broken fragments 
all around and were buried in the ruins. 
These have been gathered by the cartload 
and piled up in the British Museum. They 
are in such fragmentary condition and so 
much harder to read than the historical 
monuments, even were they perfect, that 
their collation has been delayed for twenty 
years. At last the discovery of a fragment 
on the Deluge by Mr. Smith set him at work 
carefully to pick out all these mythological 
tablets and piece them together. This was 
an almost hopeless task, especially as 20,000 
fragments yet remain ungathered on the 
banks of the Tigris. The single tablet that 
contains the story of the Flood—the elev- 
enth of a series of twelve—is one of 
the most complete, although it has to be 
read off of sixteen pieces, and perhaps ten 
more are missing. Of others perhaps but 
a single fragment remains, and that not 
large enough to give more than the begin- 
ning or the ending of a few lines, from 
which the subject can be gathered, but not 
the story. 

The Babylonians had their story of the 
creation. They hada ‘‘deep” or chaos, 
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and the creative days probably followed as 
in Genesis, the work of each day being 
pronounced good. Man was created, and fell 
through some sin, tempted by the dragon 
or serpent. He was then cursed. The 
dragon was conquered in fight with Bel. 
The Flood story is familiar to all, and is 
wonderfully like that given by Moses, but 
needs no notice here. The Tower of Babel 
is perhaps referred to ina broken tablet; 
but the translation is so doubtful that depend- 
ence must be had upon one or two seals, 
which are about as blind as thetext. Op- 
pert’s discovery of a reference to the Con- 
fusion of Tongues in a historical monument 
has long ago been given up even by him; 
and this of Mr. Smith’s is, at least, very prob- 
lematical. But, even with the omission of 
this, which is the one we would most ex- 
pect to find, as Genesis expressly locates it 
in Chaldea, the parallelism is wonderful, 
and proves conclusively that the two ac- 
counts had a common origin. This was to 
be expected, as Moses expressly refers Eden 
to this region, also the Tower, and also 
makes Chaldea the origin of the Abraham- 
ic races. 

But which is the original? Is the Mosaic 
account the simple; unadulterated story, 
handed down, from Adam—a veritable his- 
tory; or did Abraham and his race bring it 
with them from Ur of the Chaldees, and did 
they purify it under the influence of a purer 
faith? 

It may be too early for us to answer that 
question yet; and, thank God, there is no 
important doctrine of faith depending on 
the answer. Allowing that Moses wrote 
the first nine chapters of Genesis or com- 
piled them, they do not run back further 
than 1500 B. C. The Assyrian myths are 
certainly quite as old and probably older. 
They then existed fully developed and 
luxuriant with gods and demigods and 
monsters composite and incredible. In this 
respect the contrast with Genesis is painful. 
One cannot read the two without feeling 
that the story ef Moses is pure and worthy 
of revelation and fit to be true, while that of 
Chaldea is as bizarre as the creatures of the 
Hindu pantheon. 

We shall miss one of the most striking 
parts of this remarkable volume if we fail 
to speak of the light which it casts on the 
person of Nimrod. Mr. Smith, who has 
great faith in the original historical origin 
of the myths which surround the names of 
heroes, is confident that the Nimrod of Erech 
was a real person, and identical with the 
‘‘mighty hunter before the Lord” of Gen- 
esis. Besides the story of his adventures, 
there is linguistic evidence to lead Mr. 
Smith to believe that the name hitherto pro- 
visionally and, as was known, incorrectly 
read Izdubar is really Nimrod. This will 
overthrow the identification with Merodach, 
which was hitherto the best conjecture, and 
we notice that other English scholars ac- 
cept Mr. Smith’s identification. It is re- 
markable that Nimrod or Izdubar is often 
represented on seals and sculptures, and 
with such marked and peculiar features 
that he is always recognizable. He is 
a sort of Hercules, who amuses _him- 
self in swinging lions by their hind legs, or 
choking them under his arm, or otherwise 
disporting with them. He might very well 
be of a different race from the Assyrians, 
whose conventional figures are so much 
alike, and we do not forget that in that 
wonderful tenth chapter of Genesis we are 
told that Nimrod was the son of Cush, the 
son of Ham, while Asshur was the son of 
Shem. Mr. Smith has given us four pic- 
tures of Nimrod—excellent likenesses, no 
doubt; but we cannot but wish that he had 
given us a dozen more that exist, to which 
he makes no reference. 

We commend this volume to the careful 
study of all biblical scholars. We are sure 
that they will find it of absorbing interest, 
and it will do something to form opinions 
on the interpretation of Scripture, and 
even on theology, so far as our systems of 
theology depend on the literal interpreta- 
tion of the story of the Fall of Adam. 








.... Round my House (Roberts Brothers), Mr. P. 
G. Hamerton’s new book, is not a work on land- 
scape gardening. Its nature is explained by 
its sub-title : ‘‘ Notes of Rural Life in France in 
Peace and War.’’ Few Englishmen know as 
much about France as Mr. Hamerton, and still 
fewer have so impartial and discriminating a 
pen. Mr, Hamerton rightly appreciates the 





difficulty of frankly describing neighborhood 
life in any country; but thinks it much easier for 
an Englishman to discuss the French than for 
a Frenchman, like Taine, to write ‘‘ Notes on 
England.’? *‘We may use much greater free- 
dom in describing a French neighborhood 
where there are no English residents, when the 
book is addressed to English and American 
readers only. France is very near to England ; 
but England is as remote from France as some 
province in the heart of China. A book written 
in Chinese, or in Egyptian hieroglyphics, or in 
Babylonian cuneiform characters would have 
quite as good a chance of being read in this 
country ‘round my house’ as a book written in 
English.’’ The book is a decidedly entertain- 
ing one. Mr. Hamerton never writes other- 
wise than well, and in the present instance he 
is quite up to his average. The book mirrors 
admirably the ordinary life of the Frenchman 
at home, and incidentally touches on themes 
of interest even to the student of social 
science or political economy. Books descrip- 
tive of travel and residence are as popular as 
novels. in the circulating libraries, and this one 
will be a favorite in its class. 


-.--Mr. Justin McCarthy is an excellent 
writer, and his sketches of contemporary celeb- 
rities in England are quite unequaled. We have 
always esteemed his shorter stories more highly 
than his novels; and we still must maintain the 
opinion that he succeeds better in novelettes 
than in more elaborate works of fiction, But 
his last novel, Dear Lady Disdain, which Shel- 
don & Co. have just reprinted from The Galary, 
pleases us much. It is not a bit dull, but pre- 
serves much freshness and vivacity throughout. 
Marie Challoner is an honest, outspoken, and 
manly (not masculine) sort of a woman. She 
can scarcely be called generous, since she has in 
her nature an ufidue proportion of selfishness. 
The minor characters ate well described—the 
women rather better thanthe men: Part of the 
novel is devoted to scenes in this country. Few 
English novelists have been here at all, and 
still fewer, like Mr. McCarthy, have made the 
United States their home ; therefore he excels 
his fellows in fair and intelligent treatment of 
American scenes and people. 


..»-The ninth volume of The Memoirs. of 
John Quincy Adams (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is 
out. It covers the time between June, 1833, 
and May, 1838. As the volumes of this vast 
work appear we are more and more impressed 
with its prodigiousness. In the reams and 
reams of paper which President Adams covy- 
ered there may, of course, be found much 
that is trivial and dull; but the writer did 
not keep his astonishingly voluminous diary 
for nothing. Nothing escapes his eye; and 
whether, as president, he is discussing matters 
of moment to the whole world, or, as overseer 
of Harvard, is debating over some student 
prank, he is always eminently judicious, hon- 
est, and able. The present volume is all made 
up of the records of Mr. Adams’s congres- 
sional life, which it mirrors perfectly and at- 
tractively. 


....The Rey. James Scott, M.A., B.D., is the 
author of a brief work entitled Principles of 
New Testament “Quotation Established and Ap- 
plied to Biblical Science. Its aim is ‘to verify 
and vindicate them by the analogy of patristic, 
ecclesiastical, and classical citation, and to ap- 
ply the principles evolved to biblical doctrine, 
exegesis, and apologetics.’’ It discusses the 
forms of New Testament quotation, their anal- 
ogous patristic and classical forms, their princi- 
ples of interpretation, and the application of 
these principles to biblical doctrine. The vol- 
ume fills an important placein minor biblical 
literature. Its style is so compact as some- 
times to seem almost obscure ; but Mr. Scott is 
a singularly straightforward writer. He makes 
up his mind what to say, and then says it. 


.... Turning over in mind the story of Her- 
cules, it occurred to Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 
to translate and transmute it into a tale of 
modern life. She has, accordingly, in My 
Young Alcides (Macmillan & Co.) followed the 
fortunes of a man of to-day through exploits 
and incidents similar to those in the life of the 
mythical hero of antiquity. The parallel is not 
and is not meant to be perfect ; but it is close 
enough to lend to the story a constant interest. 
Myths explode, but their spirit lives; and Miss 
Yonge compels Hercules to do duty in the good 
fight of to-day. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who issue sermons 
by O. B. Frothingham in serial pamphlet form, 
have bound eleven of them in a volume, entitled 
Beliefs of the Unbelievers and other Discourses, 
The sermons, of course, are cold and polished, 
and unite thoughtfulness and flippancy in Mr. 
Frothingham’s curious and, we are happy to 
say, individual manner. It is really pathetic, 
the spectacle of this man in his frigid little in- 
tellectual corner, counting with icy finger the 
warm and strong heart-beats of Christianity. 
He is like a blind Pagan talking about the 
stained-glass windows of Canterbury Cathedral, 


.»».-Mr, Thomas Y, Crowell, who has succeed- 





ed Messrs, Warren & Wyman, the well-known 
publishers of this city, has just brought out a 
new edition of the ‘‘Shipton Series’ of relig- 
ious works. Miss Anna Shipton, their author, 
has succeeded very well in winning for her 
books much popularity in Sunday-school and 
parish libraries. Their devotional spirit and 
earnest purpose recommend them, also, for 
home reading. Their tone is a little too much 
that of the preacher; but Miss Shipton’s 
arrows are shot straight at the mark. 


«++. The New York Herald Almanac for 1876 is 
out, and contains its usual full and carefully- 
prepared digest of election returns, financial 
statistics, political changes, etc. There is also 
a set of diagrams of the Dollymount rifle-shoot- 
ing, and a considerable body of information 
about yachts and yachting. 








NOTES. 





The holy book of the Sikhs is called the 
‘“*Grant.”’ 


The Journal of Education, tof Brooklyn, has 
moved to this city. 


A life of Dr. 8. G. Howe, in raised letters for 
the blind, is proposed. 


William Swinton’s ‘Bible Word Book”’ is 
nearly ready at the Harpers’. 


The price of Ueberweg’s ‘‘ History of Philos- 
ophy ”’ has been reduced from $7.50 to $5, 


‘*Pressing Toward the Mark,” by Dr. Alvah 
Hovey, is announced by Henry A. Young & Co. 


We are glad to see that Roberts Brothers will 
bring out a cheaper edition (price $2) of Morris’s 
‘¢ Eneid.”’ 


Little, Brown & Co. will begin at once the 
new and cheap edition, in six monthly volumes 
of Bancroft’s ‘‘ History.” 


D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, will soon move 
to more spacious quarters, at the corner of 
Franklin and Hawley streets, 


Rey. Justus Doolittle’s ‘‘Social Customs of 
the Chinese,” hitherto issued in two volumes, is 
to appear in one, fantastically bound. Harper 
& Brothers will issue it. 


Mr. Longfellow, Dr. Holmes, R. W. Emerson 
and six hundred other professors and scientists 
have petitioned Congress for the admission 
duty free of all books printed in other than the 
English, Latin, and Greek languages, 


‘‘King and Commonwealth, a History of 
Charles II and the Great Rebellion,’’ by B. Mer- 
iton Cordery and J. Surtees Phillpotts, editor of 
the ‘‘Epochs of History’’ series, is announced 
by Joseph H. Coates & Co. 


William F. Gill & Co., we learn, will publish 
here the ‘‘Memoir of Robert Haydon and his 
Correspondence,” lately brought out in En- 
gland. It will be the initial volume of a con- 
templated series of anecdote, biography, and 
correspondence, and will be followed by “ Life 
Portraits of Famous French Authors,”’ by Eu- 
gene Demirecourt and Theophile Gautier. 


The second volume of the Count de Paris’s 
“History of the Civil War’’ isin preparation 
for publication in March and April. It com- 
prises Vols. III and IV of the French edition 
and has numerous and elaborate maps. It nar- 
rates the important events of McClellan’s cam- 
paigns, Farragut’s, Foote’s, and Porter’s naval 
operations, Butler’s New Orleans expedition, 
Grant’s movements in the West, etc. The first 
edition (2,000 copies) of Vol. I is exhausted 
and the second edition is now selling. 


The Sunday-school Times, of Philadelphia, 
has very greatly improved ever since the Rey 
H. Clay Trumbull took charge of it, and the 
strong has been made stronger by the accession 
of the Rev. George A. Peltz to the editorial 
staff of the paper. The newest enterprise of 
its conductors has been to issue a Scholar’s 
Quarterly. The handsome little magazine con- 
tains everything necessary to the study and 
understanding of the International Lessons for 
the quarter, down to a convenient and com- 
plete little Bible Dictionary of words to be 
explained. 


The ‘Principal Ecclesiastical Judgments” 
delivered in the Court of Arches from 1867 to 
1875 by Sir Robert Phillimore, is announced by 
the Rivingtons, of London. Sir Robert makes 
the following statement in his preface: ‘‘ The 
office, though that of the highest ecclesiastical 
judge in England, was during my tenure of it 
one of much honor, but really of no emolu- 
ment. I do not think that in 1872 I had re- 
ceived enough to pay the expenses incident to 
my appointment in 1867. The emolument was 
in fact, a very few pounds a year.” 


Arich and useful but rather obscure New 
York library is thus described in The Publishers’ 
Weekly : 

“The Apprentices’ Library, 472 ee 


New York, is especially designed for the use 0 
working boys and girls, io eens is offered a 
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varied collection of over 54,000 volumes. It 
has been determined to erect a commodious 
building in a more central location, at a coat of 

* When completed, many thousand 
yolumes will be added and the privileges of 
the library extended. The Library Society is 
said to be the wealthiest of its kind in the 
United States, possessing over $900,000 in its 
own right. There is annually expended for 
its various benevolent interests ,000, and 
over $8,900 is paid out in pensions to the 
widows and children of deceased members, the 
balance being used forthe maintenance of its 
library and school.” 
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THE WNDEPE ND ENT: 


100,000 ‘HOMES. 


The NEw EDITION of SCRIBNER for February ,con- 
taining the above article, is now ready. 


SCRIBNER FOR MARCH 


SCRIBNER for March has & full illustrated descrip- 
tion of the new buildings of Trinity College, now 
in course of erection at Hartford. These mark 
a “new departure” in the college architecture of the 
country. Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston writes of the 
Child-Garden, with a portrait of Froebel, numer- 


Contains 
etc. “ Truro Parish” gives some 
in tion with the Old Pohick 
Church 1 and its rectors, in Virginia. Albert Rhodes 
sketches the career end character of Balzac and tells 
a number of characteristic anecdotes of the famous 


160 Octavo Pages 


writer. Dorsey Gardner writes about the struggles 
and successes of the celebrated ornithologist, 
*“Wilson.”’ Another installment of “* Revolution- 
ary Letters” is given. Rev. Mr. Twichell, of 
Hartford, has a paper ‘‘Concerning Charles 
Lamb.” Bret Harte’s ‘‘Gabriel Conroy” 


and is 
and Edward Everett Hale's story, “ Philip 
Nolan’s Friends,’’ are continued. There are short 
stories by Edward Bellamy and George W.Cable. 
In Topics of the Time Dr. Holland discusses 
“Literary Virility,” “The Common Schools,” and 
“ Public Halls.” The Old Cabinet has something 


ous diagrams, 





one of the Largest Maga- 
zines 
about “ Ba heidt versus B be’ and other 





matters. A new feature appearsin Home and Soe 
ciety—namely, a number of paragraphs on rural 
topics by Mr. P. T'. Quinn, the well-known agricul- 
tural writer, in which specific directions are given 
for the laying out of small places. In Bric-a-Brac 
may be found a little poem by the late Professor 
Morse, hitherto unpublished. 


ever Published. 


The LITERARY WORLD of London says: “ The po- 
litical, social, and Uterary notes of Scribner's Monthly are 
charged with fresh information, acute eriticism, and 
genuine humor. We have nothing like them in any of 
our English magazines.” 

Price 35 centsa number. $4 a year. 


NOVEMBER and DECEMBER NUMBERS free to all new 
subscribers for 1876. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


“TALKS: WITH GIRLS,” 


Leading American Authors. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR MARCH contains the Opening 
Paper of a valuable and entertaining series, under 
the above title. 

The first of these, “ HELPING ALONG,” is by 
LOUISA M, ALCOTT., It will be followed by a 
similar series, 


“TALKS WITH BOYS.” 


In the MARCH NUMBER Biso begins a series of Hise 
torical Papers (with numerous illustrations). 


“Windsor Castle and its Royal Inmates.” 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. © 


The first article gives an interesting account of the 
building of the Castle and the institution of the 
** Knights of the Garter,” by Edward III. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Charles 
Dudl y Warner, Mrs, Oliphant, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Lucretia P. Hale—surely, 
these names are a guaranty of the interest of a single 
number of any periodical, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Until July 4th, 1876, for only $5.00 we will send the 
twelve numbers of ST. NICHOLAS for this year, begin- 
ning with November, 1875, and either of the splendid 
bound volumes of ST. NICHOLAs for 1874 or 1875, the 
full price of which is $7.00. Or for $8.0 we will send 
St. NICHOLAS as above and both the bound volumes, 
the full price of which is $11.00. 


Postage on numbers prepaid by us. 
umes sent at cost of party ordering. 


Booksellers and Newsdealers will supply the vol- 
umes at the above rates. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


ANNOUNCE 


PRESIDENT FINNEY’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH PORTRAIT ON STEEL. 
Price, in Cloth, $2. Half Calf, $8.50. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


“A wonderful volume it truly is. To read it stir 
the soul like a trumpet. This country has seen but 
one Charles G. Finney.”’—REvV. THEO. L. CUYLER, 
D.D., in“ The Evangelist.” 


111 and 113 William St. New York. 
118 and 115 State St., Chicago. 
paid.  MOstis He SARGENT Wreamurer Boston, 





Bound vol- 














RB. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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THH GALAXY 
FOR MARCH . 
NOW READY. 
GEN. GEO. A. CUSTER’S 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE WAR 


are begun in this number. 
These articles, it is believed, will be second only to 
‘Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs” as vivid pictures of 
army life and startling adventure. 





CONTENTS. 

Madcap Violet. By William Black, Authorof “A 

Princees of Thule,” etc. 
The Ideal and the Real. By Joaquin Miller. 
War Memoirs. By General G. A. Custer. 
Vivian Grey Grown Old. By Justin McCarthy. 
A Benediction. By Mary B. Dodge. 
Church and State, By E. G. Holland. 
Yesebel. By J. W. De Forest. 
Tahiti. By J. D. J. Kelley. 
Aztec Society, 
A Pazgilist of the Press. By Albert Rhodes. 
Longing. By George Houghton. 
Reuben Dale. By Miss Annie T. Howells. 
Hard Times and their Remedy. 
Three and One. By Ella Wheeler. 
Souvenirs of a Man of Letters, By J. H. Siddons. 
Drift-Wood. By Philip Quilibet. 
Scientific Miscellany. 
Current Literature. 
Nebule. By the Editor. 





Price 35 cts. per number. §4 per year, 
including postage. 





It can be had with either ‘“‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ 
or “ Bazar” or“ Appleton’s Weekly ” 
for $7.50. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 


Justin McCarthy's New Story. 


NOW READY! 


MY DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, author of “ A Fair Saxon, 
* Lady Judith,” and * Linley Rochford.” 


1 vol. octavo, bound in cloth, black stamping . | by 
“ Ar ‘ paper 





JUSTIN MCCARTHY is one of our most brilliant 
novelists. Lady Disdain is a story of unusual power 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LEAH: A Woman of Fashion, by 
Annie Edwards. 00 

PAUL MASSIE, by Justin McCarthy 1 00 

TEMPEST-TOSSED, by Theo. Tilton 1 75 

ESTELLE, by Mrs. Annie Edwards . 1 00 

OUGHT W ag VISIT HER? by 
Annie Edw: 

as a ONT THE PLAINS, by Gen. 


2 
our POETICAL FAVORITES, by 
A. C. —- —_ First and Second | 
Series. 


LE ;crURRS T0 MY STUDENTS, ie 


WORDS AND THEIR USES, by 
Richard Grant White. 2 
LOVE AFLOAT; a Story of the 
American Navy ‘ 
Either of the above sent by wail on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 
8 Murray Street, New York. 
A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 








MT. UNION COLLECE. 

De artments: Ancient and Modern Classical, 
vniloson ‘ic, Sapa Normal, ae Musical, 
Fine Art. Al in ern fa- 
cilities ona a competent Pr ofesso ‘Apparetes and 
bay worth over a quarter million doliars. Best 
in United States tne objective teaching and *"Kormal 
science. Supe vantages in Music, formal 
Training, Industrial Science. College pro 


nated for benefit of oe worth ‘sh, rites 


Spring summer term, 
ay 16th, 1876. For akan pe Be Pres. O. N. 
HARTSHORN LL. D., Alliance, or Mt. Union, Onio. 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY.—The Spring term 
of this institution will commence Tu y; bh 
2ist, and continue thirteen weeks. Three courses of 
study—English, Scientific, and Classical. A school 
tor both sexes. Beautifull ‘—- in Eastern Con- 
necticut. A new and cost! building erected two 
yearsago. For information. or circulars apply to F. 
E. BURNETTE, Principal. 


oLueric MERIC: “5 COLLEGE of the 
om of New York h Street and Livingston 
Place, holds two lampoun, samuel, commencing Oct. 
5th and February 7th. Also holds a reales 
session of four months. Publishes The M 

lectic, 48 pp., 31.50 a year. Specimen copies Fe a 
free. Address ROBERT 8. ele M.D., No.1 Liv- 
ingston Place, New York City 


i ‘¢ 1 ‘ 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 

If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars of the two greut 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ Athen@um 
(a University for Young Ladies)and The IMinois Con- 
servatory re. — the hades usical College). Un- 

surpassed in ~ 


Ame 
SANDERS, Superintendent 
ae ”” \CRSON VILLE, HL. 














Tur for creek and Gaakanel $194 per year for 
mmon English. To prepare "for college, 
for Duistness or for Len Fifteen teachers. Six courses 


or study. 
bE 





All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will fiad profit in the “ American Edu- 
cational Meutbiy. " Price 30 cts.. or $2 per annum, 

J. W nSCHERMERHORN & CO..14 Bond st.. N.Y. 








BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
ys. Board and Tuition gsr school year, Address 
WM. LOUIS WOODR Principal, Bethany, Ct. 





Winchester Institute. Conn. For both sexes. 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, Prin 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Buy the | Beatil 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


— FOR— 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 


ARE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
TEROCGHOUT TE THE COUNTRY. 


“Brightest an d Best” sss 


URE GOLD” and “ Rov: 1 DIADEM.” 
It has already been adopted with great satisfac- 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies. 











is a Collection 





4 pages, comprising the 
iT k 1 Praise,” wend ieces selected from 
, ab - e eR F. — 
day, 
besides many new eames me able colieetions 


Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Bok’ 


is now used everywhere. 
have it. 


Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 365 cts. 


Every family should 


GS Either Book sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


THE 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 








will be mailed free on application. 
Have you any 


“é RAGGED - MONEY. worn, torn, mu- 


tilated U. 8. notes of any kind (not counterfeit)? ” Has 

the dog or hog eaten up your wallet? In fact. have you 
n ks, a s at 

prices, receive them by mail Ly tg and we will take 
« in L A 


OOKS. a Lightni aleulator, 12e.; Prophetic 
Dreamer, nial Jokes, 12c.; Art of Love 





pose of Swindlers, price 25c. Art of Dancing, 
are oer books at 


dan 
sana Send for “The Brazilian Perfume 
S. Stone,” a — ee elegant, everlast- 
ing, Tio — Perfume Moth be cr pes 
Everybody del hts in it. Ouly 236. in elegant 
Banner” Lead Penci s, better than Faber's 8, 
1 doz. tyve for 0c. ** Caoutchoucin,” the great water 
4 F can wet where this is ped. Large 
x onl Pose Our house, established twenty years 
Fgh wil sapely any book or en nine 8 at low prices. 
risk money on “ chea Deal with reliabie 
tirms. on Catalog ues free. oO stamps or torn or 
worn money id coun- 
terfeit money; but send all uine, no matter how 
badly worn, and ve its full value in books. 
Send to HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 


att methods for self-cure without drugs, i 
Geo, goo lor’ Ose sata ap for isp Women.” atuiled 
r mp for summ: o 
Soot! Op & cone “ne 


17 Kast = street. New York. 
EDUCATION. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


| Department of Music. 








| unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to Pror. 
| F. B. RIcg, Oberlin, O 








| Instruction first-class, expenses light, associations | 


A COLLECTION OF 


CHURCH MUSIC 


A 
NEW 
ON A 
wNEW PLAN.£ 


ID E A 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Church “The most Ratewonyhy work ot 


MUSIC THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
Peeters ll THE MUSIC IS OLD. 
~All have ob have observed the power and beauty of a fa- 




















miliar melody when it is Hg ren introduced in 
choir and end with “all the people,” each | 
climax a the performance. 
in church worship, in having somet ing, 
Price of “ vany sdareae om application, $2. 
Cincinnati O 
GREATEST NOVELTY OF THE AGE. 
g 
or India on ne a few moments as 
26 eenta. Perce per dozen pa: 
oo... N 


to have short musical services, taat begin with the 
miliar tune, that becomes the chorus or 
forms a new basis for union and mutual co-o 
par al 
culars sent to any Gress Of on application 
JOHN CHURCH & CO 
MAGIC DRAWING PAPER. 
ra: and the may be easily made in pencil 
drawing. 
package of eight sheets, with instructions 
ckages, $2. Address 
i Wig Nam Agéress 
20 MB Wostay KaseAU RENGS GoAN TS 








| DREW LAD SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 


oan ere as Go 0. SMITH vie a 


» A.M, 


connection with other —_ 
le. 
« pe: .- uctory anthem, joined to and crownea 
THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH on 
choir and cong tiou—to do. scri 
Specimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 
This paper being ipeaaparens. 0. a copy of any en- 
dition, without niuyioiheaucen ee cone 
J. FLAVEL, 63 Sesley Ave., Chicago. 
4000 gee Rey Bes 
34 Winter Water Bt, 
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VISITING CARDS! 


type, price-list, etc., sent on receipt 0 samp. You 
make a mistake if do not procure — 
before ordering elsewhere. We have over 00 styles. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commissions. 

A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 





DECALCOMANIE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book ol 

24 pp., ¢iving full instructions in this new 

a beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictures, 50 ctx, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic : 5 nts 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
bn beautiful painting. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for via use for 60 cts, Agents wanted. 

. Le PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 

E, &! H, T. ANTHONY | y 2 eo~ 91 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., opposite romos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and vin i hosco’ Me- 
galethoscopes, yy ty and Photographs ri Peelebri- 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographie Materials Awarded First Pre 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 


_ AGENTS WANTED. 








‘THE INDEPENDENT. 





r Beauty of Polish, Mpavieg Laber, Clean- 


RAE BROS, Foe et oe 


AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive lllustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
poem Chromos ever offered (six ), and the ‘exclusive 
control of a unty for canvass! and perpetual re- 
newals, by YUP) wb, 





AG Ct D ARTMENT 
FRANK LESLIE'S ‘PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
537 PEARL STREET, NEw Y 
WAN TED.—A few ingeiinent ladies and gentle- 
men to solicit orders for Captain Glazier’s new book, 
‘“* BATTLES FOR THE UNION.” Just the book for a 
tennial times. All expenses advanced. Refere 
re auizes. Address nearest office of DUSTIN. 
GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, I1.; Cin: 
aot Ohi 0. 








DR. WARNER'S 
' y 
SANITARY CORSET, 
WITH SKIRT-SUPPORTER AND SELF- 
ADJUSTING PADS. 
secures health and comfort of body, 
with grace and beauty of form. 
Three garments in one. Approved 
by al) physicians. 
Agents wanted. Samples, any size, 





by mail, in yor $1.50; London | 
cord, $1.7 75. Addre: E j 
PARNER “BR 1 

763 Broadway, ce ork. / / 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE GR 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY. 


payee. Low LU: Quick sales. Extra terms. 
P. Ww SIGLER & CO., Phila., Pa., and Chicago, i. 








$550: A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
Dede) selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit. Mich. 





a 


= INDUCEMENTS. 
THE BEST 


THE GRAPHIC Steel Plate Repro- 
ductions of the most famous 
FOR Works of Art. Most elegant Or- 
naments for Every Home. Sub- 

jects to please Every Taste. The 

‘most remunerative field for 

i Agents ever offered. Send 3-cent 


AGERTS. 
} stamp for particulars. Complete 


k Illustrated Opsnloase for 15 cents. 
c= .. sokes Women can do well at this. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., NEw YORK. 
Y AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tre U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains a full account of the approach- 
ing Grand Centennial Exhibition. , 

CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
are being circulated. See that the book you buy con- 
tains 442 Fine Engravings and $25 pages. 

Send for circulars and extra terms to agents. Ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED wx 


‘Tell LAW. 


By Mrs. Stenhouse, for 25 years wife of a Mormon Wi 
Priest. It exposes Mormon mysteries, secret doings, 4 
as a Woman aces them,” aad includes the real story of 


complete and best, and outsells all others 8 to 1, 
say “God speed it: Eminent Women endorse it. 
sands are waiting for . and Agents sell from 10 to20a 
day, A corminission of fi aes ver cent. given, and Outfit free 

Address A. D. WORT TON & CO., Hartford, Conn 


ter 1, 000 AGENTS, Teachers Students, Men n, and 
omen, wante I 

Women, wanted CHIN TENNIAL 
GAZETTEER of the UNITED STATES. Shows 
tne grand results of 100 oe 
Progress. New and complete. 
Illustrated. 

It isa whole Librar y. Boston Globe.—“Nota Lux- 
ury, but a Necessity.” Inter-Ocean.—“ All classes 
buy it ana agents make from £100 to $200 a month.’ 

aw sy General Agentin every city of over 10,000. 


ra C. “MeCU RDY &Co., Philadelphia Pa. 


150,000 articles, 3,000 
ZELL’S 


Dycyeuoren engravings, an splen- 


did maps. The BEST 
BOOK ot universal knowl. 

Hew Revised Edition, 
AGENTS WANTED. 





ars of Freedom and 
Over 1,000 pages. 








edge in the language. Now 
in course of publication. 
SPECIMEN, with map, 
sent for 20 cents. 





BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia, 


‘NOVEL IDE A— 
R—a Jirst-ciass Mayazin Soon: 
LE YS EKEE! ane June, Jame 3 Parton and oth. 
ers—will, on receipt of subscription pr ce, ez 
C 





be sent one rk post-paid, an 
PREMIUM BO 2.0 mag bee Giocerus. 
‘N. ¥. W ar Sun, Jan.1 876 G. sayas 
“Tt és ame of the best spe. 13, he opens ere 
offered.” As weallow A LARGE CASH COMMISSIO 
it isa rare chance to make mo mey rap idly a 
secure @ permanent business. C ingate 
& Co, (Limited), 69 Duane St., N.Y. Samp’ ony. 10, 


~ CAU LUN —) OTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 
Liv AND LABORS OF 


INCSTONE 


(including i “LAST JOURNALS”) unfolds vividly 
his 30 Years’ ~4~ xy adventures, also the curi- 
osities, Wonde: Wealth of that marvelous 
country, and is absolutely the only Lay S complete 
work. Hence it sells. Just think, 12,000 first 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 


HU BBARD BROS.,Pubs. 725 Sansom St. ,Phil.,Pa, 


‘AGENTS WANTED FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES OF 
y P£OPLE’S 0 CONDENSED 
4 EDITION AND 


Fey A HREE,A 











AND ILLUSTRATED. CENTS. COMPLETE. 
SANKEY. This is thecheapest and best thing 
4 out. Bon’ tsell an = you see this. 
Large discount to ag 
MUTUAL PUBL {SHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 
YES WE WANT an agent in every town. ~~ | 
| work ok home. Write now and we will 
YES start $8 a day sure toall. 
| & SM TH. 64 Cortlandt Street, N Y. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere for our New Pic- 
torial Family Bible. For terms and circulars writ« 
immediately to ST. iS BIBLE PUBLISHING Co. 
305 Locust St.. St. heute. be. 


house. bighty dollars a month, hotel and mew 
expenses Bid. Address KOBB'& CO., Cincinnati, 


Gomeraine entirely new. Immense profits and 
quick sales. Address TIDD & CO., Cleveland, O. 


SOMETHING NEW! Send stamp foritand 
"Palatine, ii 


capital required. Adr’s ENTERPRISE mato 


B5 to B20 Fee brmwsow & Oo. Portinnd, Me. 














Men to travel and sell our 
goods to DEALERS, No 
@ peddling from house to 














Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTrIT 
Address P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles 0’ 


isting Paras. Information free. Address H. J). 
MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
mts wanted. Outfit anc 


$1 4 a day athome. A 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine 


HOTELS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 
FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STS. 
LAVEILLE, WARNER &CO., Proprietors. 
Durin igh past year this Hotel has been 
thoroug overhauled, ~ ainted, refrescoed, 
ohoncd to bottom 


$1] A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male an 
FRE 























AURAN'T i 
the city for ladies and eee. 


| BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Madison, Between Clark and LaSalle 
Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Brevoort, which has been recently furnished 
in the most elegant style, is the finest European 
Hotei in the city; is situatedin the very heart of its 
business cent2r, offers especial advantages to persons 
visiting the city, either for business or pleagure. 


Rooms $1 to $1.0 pete Sor, 
M. THOMPSON, Proprietor. — 


IRVING HOUSE, 


WOOLMAN STOKES’ SONS, 
WALNUT, AB. NINTH, PHILADELPHIA 
This House is located in the heart of the City, con- 
venient to business quarters. The Chestnut and Wal- 
nut Streets Passenger Railway runs by the door 
direct to the Centennial Grounds and New York 








No Bar is s.Kep- at this House. 


OCC!DENTAL HOTEL, | 
(La c Westchester House), 
on the Europe w p:an, corner Broome street and 
Bowery, New Y rE. . Single Rooms, 75 cts. poh Fam- 
ily Rooms, $2 to >% ae orse-cars wy A owe 
sengers from tb Grand ‘entral Depot direct the 
Hotel. . F. DARROW, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL. 

















Have you any thought of foins to California? 

Are you going West, North, or Northwest ? 

You want to know the best routes to take? 

The shortest, safest, quickest,and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps and 
time-cards. es ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route. 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Lineoln, Council Blu: » Yankton, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Winona St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, | ‘Milwaukee, and ail 
points — or northwest of Chicago. 

It you wish the best traveling accommodations, you 
= buy your tickets by this route and will take no 
other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speeds Com: 
fort, and a The Smooth, Well-Ballasted, and 





the eos aitns North wont secures RAILWAY ARRAY. 


* PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains 


Sl 

west of the Missouri River. 
For Rates or Information not attainable from your 

home ticket agents apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


_ General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agents 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








=== UECTURES ON PREACHING. 


(DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF NEW HAVEN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.) 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D. D. 
Lecture I. 

In beginning a series of addresses in which 
one is expected to deal with the subject of 
preaching as illustrated by his own experi- 
ence, a few cautions. need to be mentioned 
and remembered. 

It must be understood that no one can 
begin precisely at the point at which another 
has arrived only after years of effort. You 
may acquire a legacy in a moment; but you 
cannot all at once gain that homiletic habit 
which it has taken another half a lifetime 
to form. One tells you that he prepares his 
sermions on the Lord’s Day, and that he never 
writes more than the merest outline of his 
discourse; another informs you that he has 
discarded the use, if not also the preparation, 
of a manuscript; and, knowing their emi- 
nence and usefulness, you may be tempted to 
try to begin just where they are now. But be- 
hind the present ability of these men there 
has been a long history, andif without that 
you endeavor to do as they are doing now 
you will inevitably fail. You cannot vault 
by one leap up to that hight, the ascent of 
which by them involved the labor of a 
quarter of a century. 

Again, it must never be forgotten that no 
one man can merge his individuality into 
that of another. Whoever would do any- 
thing effectively in the pulpit or elsewhere 
must be himself. If you attempt to form 
yourself after the model of another, you 
may rely upon it that what is character in 
your exemplar, will in you degenerate into 
caricature. The preaching of the Gospel 
has been committed to men, that through 
their very manhood it may tell the better on 
those whom they address. We are to lay 
ourselves, cultivated and developed, but 
still ourselves, upon the altar; and the best 
imitations of others will be poor substitutes 
for such personal consecration. 

Once more, it must be remembered that in 
the ministry, as in other pursuits, sucess is 
the result of labor. Usefulness is not an 
accident. Even of Paul and Barnabas it is 
recorded that ‘‘they so spake that a great 
multitude of the Jews and also of the Greeks 
believed,” implying that there was in their 
words a special fitness to produce conviction 
in the minds of their hearers. In them that 
was the result of inspiration; but in us the 
attainment of such excellence must be the 
fruit of work. He who would be wise in 
winning souls must focus his whole heart 
and life upon the work of the pulpit, and say 
regarding it: ‘‘This one thingI do.” We 
bring to you, young men, no ‘‘short and 
easy method” to ministerial usefulness. We 
have nothing to say to you but the good old 
message of work. You are not here like so 
many tanks, to be filled up by the professors, 
and from which weekly the prescribed 
quantity may be drawn off for your people; 
but you are here to put on those habits of 
study which, though they may sit more easily 
upon you as the years revolve, you must 
keep on you to the very end of your course, 
if you would be ‘‘ workmen not needing to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the Word of 
Truth.” Butthatisnohardship. That will 
be your very life, as keeping you from the 
rust of decay and at the same time minister- 
ing to your highest joy. 

These preliminaries understood, we are 
now ready to consider the question “ What 
is the nature and design of the Christian 
ministry?” Opening the New Testament, we 
find that it is especially and pre-eminently 
a service. The first minister, in every sense 
of these words, is the Lord Jesus himself; 
and he has said: ‘‘ Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; even 
as the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” It is granted, of course, 
that the giving of the life in ransom for many 
is distinctive of Christ, and that we cannot 
do that precisely as he did. Still this spirit 
of self-sacrifice which gave its redemptive 
character to his death was also the main 
element in the attractiveness of his dis- 
courses ; and they who would be greatest as 
his apostles’ must drink of the cup that he 
drank of and be baptized with the baptism 
that he was baptized with. it.. This principle 
is far-reaching and implies that it is through 
manifold experiences of sorrow and pain that 
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Christ fits his ministers for highest-service. 
But the special point I wish now to make is 
that willingnesg to sacrifice self™in the 
service of others is the distinctive feature 
of ministerial excellence. The people are 
not for the minister; but the minister is for 
the people, according as Paul has said: ‘‘ We 
preach not ourselves’’—/. e., supplying the 
ellipsis, ‘‘we preach not ourselves lords, 
but Christ Jesus Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for Jesus’s sake.” The office of the 
preacher is that of a helper of his fellows. 
He is not in the ministry to be féted and 
flattered and made the altar on which the 
adulation and incense of his people are to be 
laid. The motto of his office is that of the 
highest nobility, ‘‘Jch Dien” —I sERVE; and 
he who most worthily acts on that is already 
in one of its loftiest places. 

But this service is for a special end. 
When Paul speaks of the ministry as the 
gift of the ascended Christ he indicates its 
design in these words: ‘‘ For the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ, till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” And his own aim was to “‘ present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” His 
heart and those of his colaborers were set 
on the attainment of the highest good of 
men through the Gospel. They sought to 
mold character through the presentation of 
the truth as it isin Jesus. In the prosecu- 
tion of that aim all self-seeking was for- 
gotten. They did not care what came upon 
them in the way of suffering; they made 
objection only when men sought to worship 
them as gods. Now it is all-important that 
this absorbing design of the ministry should 
be kept constantly before the mind of the 
preacher, for the danger of to-day is that of 
exalting what is at best a means into the end. 
Eloquence opens the door to prominence, 
and so meninthe pulpit are tempted to 
seek eloquence for its own sake, rather than 
that the gaining of whichis an evidence that 
they have been eloquent. No man ever yet 
became effective in speech until he lost all 
recollection of himself, and of eloquence 
too, in the overmastering desire to move his 
hearers to adopt that course which he is ad- 
vocating. This is that Gospel of uncon 
sciousness which Carlyle has in one of his 
essays so characteristically expanded. The 
effort to be eloquent will produce a rheto- 
rician, the concentrated purpose to move 
men to live for God in Christ will produce 
an orator, and the two are as far from each 
other asthe poles. Thus again self-renun- 
ciation is the root of excellence. The work- 
er equally with the work must be laid upon 
the altar if, at least, the work is to be worthy 
either of Christ or of his cause. 





Lecture II. 
THE PREPARATION OF THE PREACHER. 

HAvIne glanced at the nature and design 
of the ministry, we go on to inquire what 
are the prerequisites to efficiency in the 
pulpit. 

I take for granted here that the preacher 
is himself a sincere and earnest Christian, 
and that he will constantly seek the co-op- 
eration with him of the Spirit of God. 
Theseare first principles. I take for granted, 
also, that he has a due sense of the impor- 
tance of the kind of training which it is the 
special business of college and seminary to 
furnish. 

But, contenting myself with the merest 
reference to these things, I give special and 
peculiar emphasis to familiar acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, as an essential part of 
preparation for the pulpit. The Bible is 
your text-book. You are to lead your hear- 
ers into an intelligent apprehension of its 
meaning and a cordial reception of its state- 
ments, and you cannot do that unless you 
are yourselves masters of its contents. 
Moreover, the Bible is the great instrument 
of your power. The Spirit is in the Word, 
as well as with the Word. Besides, Chris- 
tianity is revealed to us in the Scriptures; 
and, as the medical man must be well ac- 
quainted with all the principles of medicine, 
and the jurist should be familiar with the 
great authorities in his department, 80 the 


- teacher of Christianity should be ‘‘ mighty 


in the Scriptures.” Have, therefore, your 
minds so saturated with the spirit of the 
Bible that ‘the first view you will take of 
any subject will be the biblical. You can- 
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not do without some systematic view of its 
teachings; but go to your system through 
the Bible and beware of reading the Bible 
through the spectacles of your system. 
Mark very carefully the perspective in 
which it places different truths; and when 
you preach these truths, be sure to put 
them in the same relative position as 
that in which you found them in its 
pages. Read it as a whole, that you may 
know its contents. Read it inductively, 
that you may gather up into so many 
different centers its full instruction on mat- 
ters of doctrine or of duty. Read it book 
by book, that you may discover the drift and 
purpose of each inspired contributor to its 
complex unity. Other departments of ex- 
cellence may be shut against some of you; 
but this is open to all. Make your study 
of it thorough and at first hand. Be not 
content with the ready-made analysis of 
others. Form your own for yourselves; 
for, besides the discipline of the effort, you 
will gather much in the process which must 
otherwise have eluded your observation. 
Not without its lesson here is that marvel- 
ous spiritual movement which so lately 
stirred the cities of Great Britain to their 
depths and which has begun in our own 
land. Here are plain, unlettered men 
blessed to the revival of multitudes and the 
awakening of more; and when you come to 
analyze their power, much of it is found to 
consist in the fact that they are skilled in 
the use of that ‘‘ Word of God which is 
quick and powerful.” Nor is it without its 
significance in this regard that everywhere 
the people are hungering for the Word, and 
do eagerly welcome it when it is faithfully 
and lovingly expounded. Furnish your- 
selves, therefore, for this demand, by gath- 
ering daily for yourselves some portion of 
this heavenly manna. 

Another prerequisite to pulpit success is 
a good knowledge of the human heart. The 
physician must walk the hospitals as well 
as study the pharmacopeeia; and the preach- 
er must know men, as well as the Gospel 
which is to be the means of their renewal. 
Begin here with yourselves; for ‘‘as face 
answereth to face, so doth the heart of man 
to man.” What you find in yourselves you 
may take for granted exists in others. That 
which has been helpful to you, therefore, 
will be helpful to them. So a strict watch 
over your own hearts and histories will give 
you signal power. The conflict with and 
conquest over one single bosom-sin will give 
you here an influence which you will seek 
in vain elsewhere. Moses, Gideon, Isaiah, 
Peter—all were fitted for signal service by 
the discovery which was made to them of 
themselves in the moment when they had 
revealed to them the glory of God. And 
always the knowledge of his own heart, 
through and along with his acquaintance 
with Christ, will be the mightiest elements 
of the preacher’s power. 

Much advantage in this department will 
be gained from the study of the biographies 
of the Word of God, each of which should 
be made a matter of separate analysis and 
regarded as a type of a class, specimens of 
which you are sure to meet in your after 
lives. In the same way you may be greatly 
benefited by the diligent study of the char- 
acters described in human literature. His- 
tory is chiefly valuable for the insight 
which it gives into human nature. But 
better, perhaps, than any history for the pur- 
pose of which I now speak are the dramatic 
works of Shakespeare, and especially those 
of them which may be called the ‘‘con- 
science plays.” Long before I had heard 
either of Schlegel’s or Coleridge’s criticisms 
I had made for myself an analysis of the 
characters of Macbeth, Richard III, Brutus, 
Hamlet, Iago, and others; and, though the 
productions were crude enough, yet the 
very attempt at such work was valuable to 
me beyond many other things. Do not for- 
get, either, to mingle much among men; 
and while you are with them keep your 
eyes and ears open to everything that in- 
dicates or illustrates character. Beware, 
however, of prosecuting such investiga- 
tions in a spirit of cynicism, like that which 
comes out in the pages of Vanity Fair 
or with a view to comic effects, like those 
which have made the cartoons of Punch so 
famous. Your mission is not to sneer at 
men or to laugh at them; but to help them 
into the higher life which Christ has re 
vealed to them and made possible for 
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them. There is a way into every man’s 
heart. Study him until you find it; 
then enter in by it and take possession 
of him for your Lord. Let him feel and 
know that you come to assist him in his 
conflict with himself; that you are in alli- 
ance with those aspirations after something 
higher than he is, which are the strongest 
yearnings of his heart; that you are de- 
sirous of helping him to withstand those 
temptations with which, every day, he has 
to contend; and you will gain not his ear 
only, but his heart—almost before he is 
aware of it. I donot think that merchants, 
or, indeed, for that matter, any class of 
busy, struggling men or women receive 
nearly as much sympathy and encourage- 
ment from the pulpit as they ought. The 
discourses which they hear may be good 
enough as theological discussions, or moral 
essays, or beautiful illustrations of some 
little ‘“‘facet” of truth; but they do not 
touch the inner histories and experiences of 
men living as we are doing now. And the 
reason is because the preacher is too often 
a respectable recluse, knowing iittle or 
nothing of the battle which human souls 
are daily fighting in their homes, on the 
streets, or in their stores. Study men, 
therefore, that you may find out the 
‘‘weights”” by which they are hindered and 
the dangers by which they are beset; then 
preach so that the wave of your speech 
shall flow into their hearts and lift them 


‘above the sandbank on which the work of 


the week had stranded them, and you will 
never be without numerous, interested, and 
grateful hearers. 





Lecture III. 
PREPARATION OF THE PREACHER 
(CONTINUED). 

Among the things needed to the furnish- 
ing of a successful preacher an important 
place must be given to the study of the works 
of standard authors, We are living in days 
when many are running to and. fro and 
knowledge has been increased; and if the 
minister is to be a leader of men he must 
keep ahead of them or, at least, abreast 
with them in ordinary intelligence. If they 
detect him blundering in matters of history, 
philosophy, or literature, or discover that 
he is comparatively ignorant in these de- 
partments, they will have little respect for 
his opinions and small confid@nce in his 
judgment, even when he is speaking to 
them of things that lie within his own pro- 
vince. Besides, the mastering of the works 
of great writers is itself a mental discipline, 
while the truths which they contain will 
suggest to you trains of thought which 
otherwise might never have occurred to 
you. A good book, like the talk of a 
great man, is seminal and germinant. Its 
seeds take root in your minds and bring 
forth fruit which, if riot absolutely original, 
is yet thoroughly your own and perfectly 
fresh. But you cannot read every book; 
and, in making your selection, no better ad- 
vice can be given than that addressed by 
Dean Stanley, not long ago to, the students 
of St. Andrews: ‘‘Read the great books 
and let the little ones take care of them- 
selves.” There are certain tried works 
which by common consent have been placed 
apart from all others in our language; and 
these you ought to study, not through the 
medium of abridgments and other make- 
shifts, but in the original productions. 
What these are will immediately suggest 
themselves to you in connection with the 
departments to which they belong, and in 
your study of them let your aim be to mas- 
ter each one thoroughly. Beware of be- 
coming a mere devourerof books, and so 
entailing on yourself literary dyspepsia. 
Proportion reflection to reading, and, that 
you may do that the better, cultivate the 
friendship of some like-minded compan- 
ion, with whom you can compare notes 
on the works which you havein hand. Or, 
if you happen to be isolated from others, 
then take your pen and talk to yourself 
upon the subject. But, guocungue modo, 
anyhow, compel yourself to think on what 
you read, if you would make your reading 

minister to your pulpit efficiency. 

Another prerequisite to ministerial effi- 
ciency is the free and constant use of the 
pen in the work of original composition. 
This will give precision to your thinking. 
What you can write on any subject is 
really all you know concerning it, The 








pen is a wonderful crystallizer, and if the 
work of meditation is sufficiently advanced 
its employment will be all that is needed to 
give solidity and arrangement to your 
thoughts. Moreover, its habitual employ- 
ment will give you facility in finding verbal 
expression for your thoughts, and you 
ought to aim at such ease in that respect 
as that when you have a thought to 
utter the language appropriate to its ex- 
pression will come to you as naturally 
as when you are writing the letters required 
for the spelling of a word come to your 
hand. Seek to get the best words and put 
them in the best places. Yet remember 
that the biggest are not necessarily the best. 
The vice of much of the writing of these 
days is pretensiveness, and common words, 
which are common just because they are the 
best, are treated as if they were vulgar, and 
forced to give place to others which have 
nothing but their learned origin and their 
unusual size to recommend them. Let your 
Tule be to write not merely so that every- 
body may understand you; but, rather, so 
that it shall be impossible for any one of 
average intelligence to misunderstand you. 
Be on your guard, also, against high-sound- 
ing epithets, which are inserted to ballast or 
balance the clauses of an antithesis or to 
give padding to an ill-constructed sentence. 
Use; them only when they are needed to 
give prominence to some quality, the men- 
tion of which is requisite in order 
to complete your thought. The employ- 
ment of them at other times gives an 
exaggerated character to your style, as if 
you were all the while straining upon tip- 
toe. Nay, worse than that, it is immoral 
and fosters an unreality in speech which is 
akin to hypocrisy in conduct. There is an 
ethical element in style, as in other things, 
and Ruskin’s canons in regard to architect- 
ure hold equally in the building of our 
sermons. Take heed also of circumlo- 
cution. Go straight at yourthought. The 
briefest and most direct expression you can 
give to your meaning is the best. All this will 
not add, perhaps, to your reputation—for 
the clear is not often counted deep, while 
the ‘‘drumly” is frequently reckoned pro- 
found; but it will increase your efficiency, 
and what is reputation to you if only you 
succeed in making plain the way of life and 
persuading men to walk therein? 

Another prerequisite to pulpit effective- 
ness is the acquirement of facility and dis- 
tinctness in public speaking. Delivery. is 
not everything; yet it is undeniable that 
effective utterance will give force toa feeble 
sermon, while careless, hesitating, and in- 
distinct speech will make the finest compo- 
sition fall flat on the listener’s ear. Culti- 
vate elocution; but, while you do so, be on 
your guard against artificiality. Seek first 
distinctness of articulation. Do not mis- 
take loudness for clearness; but take time 
and give to every consonant its proper 
sound. The vowels can take care of them- 
selves, but distinctness comes through the 
marking of the consonants; therefore, be 
particular in giving each of them its force. 
Guard against over-rapidity, which is the 
common fault of all young orators; but, in 
your eagerness to get rid of that, take care 
not to become a drawler. Let your speed 
be regulated by the nature of that which 
you are saying at the moment. Give direct 
narrative in an easy and familiar tone. Rise 
to a higher note when you become admoni- 
tory. If you are laying down an important 
principle, take time to give it weight. If 

-you are prosecuting an intricate argument, 
go forward leisurely, that you may carry 
everybody with you. Let pathos and 
solemnity be marked by your seriousness of 
tanner. Pause a moment and change your 
key when you wish to introduce an illustra- 
tion. Have yourself at all times well in 
hand, and beware of letting yourself be 
carried away up into some shrieking fal- 
setto, by which for the whole remainder of 
your discourse your voice will be destroyed. 


I add only that for pulpit efficiency a 
minister must have common sense. How 
many preachers, otherwise magnificently 
endowed, have failed for lack of that! It is 
difficult. to, give a definition of it; but we 
may describe it as an intuitive perception 
of the fitness of things. It keeps a man 
from making a fool of himself, either by 
stupid speech in the pulpit or by ridiculous 











conduct out of it. He who lacks this qual- 
ity ought to keep out of the pulpit; for, 
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though where it exists it may be cultivated, 
it cannot, I fear, be acquired by those who 
are not originally endowed with it. A 
fool or a mountebank is pre-eminently out 
of place in the pulpit, and all the learning 
he may possess will not make amends for 
the lack of propriety which he evinces. [ 
know that men will remind me of the quota- 
tion about being ‘‘content to dwell in de- 
cencies forever.” But I protest that it is 
not needed to be dull in order to be decent; 
and I altogether deny that in order to do 
men good we must put on the cap and ring 
the bells of the fool. However much we 
may enjoy the witticisms of the clown in 
other places, common sense says that a 
preacher, with the Word of God before 
him and immortal souls seeking life and 
comfort at his lips, should, at least, be 
serious. 

But all these things which I have enumer- 
ated as part of the furniture of the preacher 
will not of themselves make a preacher 
One cannot rise to efficiency in the pulpit 
without them; but these alone will not suf 
fice. They must be all vitalized and con 
centrated on one object by the consecration 
of the man to the service of Christ and of 
his fellowmen in the Gospel. Still does 
Christ address him who would be a preacher 
in the words he used to Peter: ‘‘ Lovest thou 
me?” And when he can answer that ques- 
tion as Peter did he has at once the com- 
mission and the qualification to feed the 
flock of God, for that love will consecrate 
the whole man and make him all-magnetic. 


a - 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


TUESDAY. 





At 2 o'clock p.m. Mr. Beecher called the coun- 
cil to order with an address of welcome. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon was elected moderator, the 
Rev. J. B. Clark scribe, and the Revs. E. F. 
Howe and George M. Boynton assistants. The 
moderator then made the following address : 


‘“‘ Weare now ready, as a council, to proceed 
to the business for which we are convened. 
The letter-missive, which marks out for us the 
line of our duty, has just been read in our hear- 
ing; but it seems proper, in a few words, to re- 
mind ourselves now at the outset of what we 
are to do and of what we are not to do in this 
council. Let me say then, first, we are not 
assembled to whitewash either this church or 
its pastor. If it needs whitewashing, it should 
have called others than ourselves to perform a 
service of that kind. Let me say, in the second 
place, we are not called to revise and correct 
the judgment of any former council. Such a 
supposition contravenes the very idea on which 
Congregational councils meet, and the commit- 
tee of this church, in presenting their case, will 
naturally show us that the first and second 
questions in their letter-missive do not call us 
to sit in judgment on the council that was held 
in a neighboring church two years ago. 

“In the third place, we are not here to amuse 
the public, by drawing off their attention to any 
side issues or to any questions merely incidental. 
It would be a disrespect to this church to sup- 
pose that it has convened us here with any such 
intention. In the fourth place, we are not-here 
to decide nor to try the main question which 
has agitated not only this city but the en- 
tire country and all English-speaking Christen- 
dom, I may say, for the last three years 
and more. We have nothing to do with 
that question—the main question. It is not 
submitted to us. It would be preposterous 
to submit such a question as that to an assem- 
blage like this. Why, we are more numerous 
than a Presbyterian synod. We are more unfit 
for any judicial function than the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church itself. We 
are not invited to sit here forthe trial of such a 
cause as that. Let it be understood at the 
outset that, even if this church should, by 
its committee, invite us to try that question 
and decide it, we have nothing to do with 
it. We are perfectly incompetent to do 
it. ‘Try a case like that in a town meet- 
ing, with an appeal,’ as I once heard an old 
lawyer say, ‘to the poorhouse,’and you would 
not have a more unfit trial than if it was tried 
by an assemblage so large as this. 

“We are not here for that purpose. What 
are we here for? I say, in the fifth place, we 
are here to advise this church concerning the 
manner in which it has dealt and the manner in 
which it ought to have dealt with what is 
well known as the great scandal. To revise all 
the proceedings of this church in relation to 
that matter, and to give our advice as to 
whether those proceedings have been wise and 
discreet and right, and especially to advise in 
regard to the proper manner of proceeding in 
the case, under the fifth specification, I think 
it is, of the third question. That is a point on 
which we are competent to advise. Not a ques- 
tion of fact to be tried; but a question of prin- 
ciple, a question of advice to this church how 
to deal with such a case as that. And then, 
finally, we are to give whatever advice may 
seem right and expedient in regard to the mat- 
ters submitted in the sixth and final question, 
which covers, let me say, as the pastor has al- 
ready intimated, the whole history of this 
church for these seven and twenty years. The 
whole history of this church is open for this 
council to review and toadvise, if in any point, 
anywhere, it seems to have erred in its proceed- 
ing. Now, brethren, this is a very serious affair 
that we have in hand, and I trust we shall—I 
know we shall—take it up with all seriousness, 


with all im ity, tenderly, ‘lovingly, in the 
fear of under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit of sy 


Mr. Beecher then presented the case of the 
church, of which the following is an abstract : 


“We have asked advice as to five classes of 
m 





em 
“First. Members who deliberately, purposely, 
nd permanently absent themselves from the 
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services and meetings of the church, without 
asking for letters of dismission, upon the 
ground that the church has not taken certain 
steps (not affecting them personally) which 
these members profess to conscientiously be- 
lieve it ought to have taken, but which they 
never asked it. to take. There have been a few 
members of this ¢lass and there may still pos- 
sibly be half a dozen. We admit that the form 
of the question put to the council is somewhat 
vague ; but we think it ismo more vague than 
the complaints of the members referred to, so 
far as the church has knowledge of them. 
Practically, the question has arisen out of the 
well-known difficulties in which this church has 
for the last two or three years m involved, 
by reason of what it believes to be a false and 
wicked aspersion upon the reputation of its 
astor; but, asa similar line of conduct has 
Coon pursued in a very few instances upon 
grounds which were in no way connected with 
the pastor, it is desirable that the question 
should be considered upon ganeral principles, 
applicable to all cases likely to arise. . . . 

“ Second. The second class consists of mem- 
bers who absent themselves in like manner, 
upon the same ground, with the difference that 
they have asked the church to take such steps, 
and that the church has with substantial una- 
nimity declined to doso. It is very doubtful 
whether any of our members fairly come within 
this class. Nevertheless, as there are one or 
two who might claim that this is the correct de- 
scription of their case, it has been thought wise 
to ask advfce“upon that assumption, especially 
as it would be very easy for members belonging 
to the first class to bring themselves within the 
scope of the second. . . . 

‘Third. The third class includes members 
who absent themselves in like manner upon the 
ground that they believe the pastor of the 
church to be guilty of crime, notwithstanding 
the church has made as complete and exhaust- 
ive an investigation into the facts as a church 
could make, and has acquitted and sustained 
its pastor without a dissenting vote. 

‘The pastor of this church, of his own ac- 
cord, when no accusation against him had been 
submitted to the church, demanded an investi- 
gation into certain statements and rumors in- 
jurious to his reputation. Such an investiga- 
tion was made ; and, as the committee making 
it reported and the church believed, the investi- 
gation was as thorough and complete as 
was within its power. It was conducted 
in the first instance by a sub-committee, the 
work of which was reviewed and unanimously 
approved by the examining committee, consist- 
ing of twenty-two members, exclusive of the 
pastor, and the reports of both committees, 
when laid before the church, after full public 
notice, were adopted by the unanimous vote of 
the largest church meeting ever held in this or 
— y any other church—about 1,500 mem- 

rs rising to vote in the aflirmative and not 
one in the negative. If aftersuch a vote any of 
the members belonging to the first and second 
class should attempt to justify themselves upon 
the ground that they do not agree with the 
verdict of the church, is their alleged belief, 
even if sincere, a justitication of their course? 
If the church, after a laborious investigation 
and with overwhelming unanimity, has ac- 
quitted its pastor, can it never exercise disci- 
pline toward its members afterward without first 
undoing its own solemn act, disavowing its 
unanimous conclusion, and reopening the case it 
has once decided ? It may seem strange that any 
person professing to believe the pastor guilty 
of crime and the church unanimously wrong 
in supporting him should not ask for regular 
dismissal, but should insist, instead, upon re- 
maining a member of the church, while aban- 
doning its worship and disowning its authority ; 
yet this is the attitude which has in some cases 
been assumed and which calls for action on our 
part. 

‘* Fourth. The fourth class consists of mem- 
bers who absent themselves in like manner for 
some or all of the reasons assigned to the first, 
second, and third classes. The only question 
arising under this is whether members who 
allege all the excuses heretofore reviewed stand 
in any better position than those who assigu 
only one of the grounds of absence that we have 
mentioned. 

‘“* Fifth. The fifth class consists of members 
who are generally reported and believed to have 
made ¢harges or insinuations of gross immoral- 
ity against other members of the church, and 
who, when properly questioned by suitable 
brethren, forthe sake of the purity and peace of 
the church, decline either to aflirm or deny the 
truth of such reports or of suchcharges. This 
question refers to a state of things having no 
necessary relation to the cases previously con- 
sidered. It is, unfortunately, too common for 
churchmembers, as well as other persons, to 
give currency to insipuations against the char- 
acter of others for which they are unwilling to 
take any personal responsibility. And, although 
we are glad to say that few cases of this kind 
have arisen in our church which a proper com- 
mittee has been unabla to settle by a suitable 
reconciliation and apology, yet there are cases 
of long standing and great difficulty with which 
the church desires to deal in a wise and Christian 
spirit, and upon which it prefers to take counsel 
in advance, rather than to proceed without ad- 
vice, and perhaps do an injustice which can 
never be entirely remedied by the subsequent 
advice of even the wisest brethren. Of course. 
the members with whom the church has to deal 
will not be permitted to be and should not be 
prejudiced by the advice of this council, given 
as it must necessarily be in anticipation and 
upon a supposed state of facts which may not 
be correct. But wethink, with deference to the 
judgment of our brethren, that this is not a suf- 
ficient reason for abstaining from asking advice 
from a council too large to be suspected of par- 
tiality and upon a statement of facts as ac- 
curate as we know how to make it. 

‘*The fourth question submitted to the coun- 
cil is whether this church ought to have called 
a mutual or other council of churches for the 
purpose of investigating the character of its 
pastor, when requested to doso by a member 
of the church who has never submitted any 
charges against the pastor,and when such re- 
quest is made for the first time more than one 
year after an investigation has been had by the 
church itself and the pastor has been sustained 
by aunanimous vote. Is it the duty of the 
church to listen seriously to a member who 
says: ‘You acquitted the pastor unanimously, 
without objection at the time or since from 
me. Ayear and a half bering panect away. I 

do not say he is guilty; I will not make any 





charges ; but I think he ought to be tried again, 
and this time I wish to name half of his judges 
and the church may name the other half?’ 
Would the declination of such a mutual coun- 
cilas that justify the dissatisfied member in 
calling an ex parte council? Or, if he waives his 
claim to name half the council, is it the duty 
of the church to call any council to consider a 
case in which no member assumes the respons- 
ibility of a charge, and which has been dis- 
posed of ong. before by the unanimous decision 
of the church ? 

‘The fifth question is whether the course of 
Plymouth Church and its committee, in the 
conduct of negotiations between the church 
and Mrs. Moulton concerning the call of the 
proposed mutual council, has been wise and 
just, or whether there has been any error on 
the part of the church therein which it should 
correct ? 

“The sixth question is whether Plymouth 
Church, in the principles and rules which it has 
provided for the maintenance of order and the 
administration of discipline, or in any known 
cases of its administration under those princi- 
ples and rules, has gone beyond its rights as a 
church of Christ, so as justly to forfeit ite claim 
to the confidence and fellowship of Congrega- 
tional churches? . . . 

‘*You are doubtless aware, brethren, that the 
position of this church, two years ago, was in- 
terpreted by some as a rejection of Congrega- 
tional fellowship. We were then charged with 
maintaining practices which ought to exclude 
us from such fellowship ; and, if that were not 
enough, with having virtually declared ourselves 
outside of the community of Congregational 
churches. The first of these accusations we lay 
before you, courting your full inquiry and seek- 
ing your frank advice. To the second this 
council, called by us and responding so freely 
to our call, is itself an overwhelming answer. 
We donot desire nor do our sister churches 
represented by you desire that we should stand 
alone; independent, but not isolated. Strong 
in the conviction of her sole responsibility to 
Christ, her Master, but doubly strong in the 
added support, sympathy, and, if need be, ad- 
monition of her brethren, Plymouth Church 
offers you the welcome and the thanks of fra- 
ternal ae and prays that the Holy Spirit 
may guide and bless your deliberations, to the 
glory of God and the welfare of his people.”’ 


Committees were appointed to consider the 
several questions. 

In the evening Dr. Beecher read an address 
on church polity and Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond 
one on the relation of the church to the scandal, 
in whose truth they utterly disbelieved. 


WEDNESDAY. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. Bell, of Mans- 
field, O., offered resolutions of confidence in 
Mr. Beecher’s innocence. They were referred 
to the business committee. A protest was then 
read from Deacon Wm. F. West, as follows, 
and referred : 


‘“DeaR BRETHREN: The undersigned is a 
member and was formerly an officer of the 
Plymouth Church, and he desires respectfully 
to lay before you the following statement and 
protest : 

“Tn the first sentence of the letter-missive 
by which you are convened the Plymouth 
Church says that ‘it finds its good name called 
in question on account of the principles -and 
rules adopted many years ago for the regula- 
tion of its internal airs.’ The undersigned 
calls attention to the fact that no ‘principle or 
rule adopted many years ago’ has been called 
in question by any eet member of the 
church, that the neighboring churches who 
called the council of 1874 did not do it, and 
that there has been no discussion in this com- 
munity on any such subject since the meeting 
of that council. The sole cause of disturbance 
in Plymouth Church has been its extraordinary 
ge a by which Mr. Tilton formerly and 
Mrs. Moulton more recently have been dropped 
from membership, without censure, as ab- 
sentees, and their grave charges against the 
moral character of the pastor have been ignored. 
The good name of the Plymouth Church has 
been called in question for only one reason— 
its refusal, under the guidance of Mr. Beecher 
and his advisers, to submit the charges against 
its pastor to an investigation before an impar- 
tial tribunal, where his accusers would have a 
satisfactory opportunity to present the evi- 
dence on which they relied in making their 
charges. The undersigned, therefore, as a 
member of Plymouth Church, protests against 
the presentation of comparatively unimportant 
matters to this council, to the neglect of the 
one only subject of concern to the church and 
the community—namely, the question of Mr. 
Beecher’s guilt. 

‘‘While protesting as above, the undersigned 
desires also to call the attention of the council 
to the fact that in the second paragraph of the 
letter-missive they are invited to give ‘special 
counsel’ to the church in regard to the pro- 
ceedings under its rules, and in the last ques- 
tion submitted are asked to determine the 
regularity of its administration of discipline, 
‘in any known case of its administration under 
those neg so and rules’; and, in concurrence 
with these requests, he would earnestly, as an 
aggrieved member of the Plymouth Church, ex- 
press the hope that the aforementioned neglect of 
the church to take notice of the fearful charges 
made against the pastor may receive the atten- 
tion it deserves, as the source of all the trouble, 
and that the council would give its most sol- 
emn deliberation as to the duty of the church 
in this respect. 

“ The undersigned, believing himself to be re- 
ferred to in the fourth question submitted, de- 
sires to state that ‘he did not submit charges in 
form at the time he asked for a mutual coun- 
cil’ because such charges had already been read 
béfore the church by Mrs. Moulton; that ‘he 
delayed for more than a year’ after a so-called 
investigation by the church because he had 
already endeavored, without success, to secure 
an investigation in Mr. Tilton’s case, and had 
reason to expect that further action would be 
taken by other persons ; and because, in the un- 
exampled perplexities in which he had been 
placed, he found it difficult to ascertain either 
nis rights or his duties as defined by Congre; 
tional usage. When, at last, he was compelled 
toact by the attempt of the Plymouth Church 
to discipline him, it was under best light he 





could obtain and with the purpose of main- 
taining the peace and — of the church ac- 
co to his covenant obligations. The un- 
dersigned, in the first place, strove to bring Mr. 
Tilton and Mr. Bowen to trial, under the belief 
which he then entertained that they had slan- 
dered his pastor and in the second instance his 
sole object was by means of a council, mutuall 
called and acceptable to both parties, to investi- 
gate the om against Mr. Beecher, and thus 
settle the controversy. If he did not use the 
course to effect this end, it was due to his in- 
ability to obtain a better knowledge of ecclesi- 
astical proceedings, upon which he found minis- 
ters to differ ; and especially because, instead of 
being ~~ by the officers of the Plymouth 
Church, he was hindered and treated, most un- 
justly, asanenemy. Was he right in bes ee 
some mutual council or other strictly impartia 
ecclesiastical body to try Mr. Beecher? Wasthe 
church right in refusing his request for sucha 
council, and on their part originating nothing 
but an advisory council, in place of one that 
would have the confidence of all, as competent 
to investigate all the evidence, and to rendera 
decision which would be recognized % all as 
tinal ? Wim F, WEst. 
“NEw YORK, Feb. 15th, 1876.” 


Mr. Shearman followed with a statement of 
the practice of Plymouth Church in dropping 
members, as compared with that of other 
churches. 

In the afternoon Mr. Shearman continued his 
statement; and, inreply to questions, explained 
how members’ names were put on the church- 
roll or removed, and denied that they believed 
that a man could cease to be a member by his 
mere volition. He explained the use of the 
form of “ dropping’’ a name, instead of ‘‘ with- 
drawing watch and fellowship,’ as arising from 
his early Baptist training and said that it would 
probably be changed. 

At the evening session questions were asked 
which brought out the reply that “dropping 
from the roll’? meant complete excision. In 
reply to another question, Mr. Shearman said : 

“Tt is certainly the earnest desire of the 

committee and the church that this council 
shall go into the question whether the investi- 
gation was in fact as complete and exhaustive 
as a church could or ought to make; but itis a 
separate question to determine what the coun- 
cil shall say under this particular specification. 
With deference to the judgment of the com- 
mittee on that point and of the members of the 
council, it seems to us that it would be better 
to advise us upon that third specification upon 
the assumption that the facts were as they are 
stated, because otherwise when separate com- 
mittees have been appointed on two questions 
there will be three separate committees exam- 
ining that one point.” 
The fourth question was then taken up, and it 
was developed that no charges had ever been 
submitted to the committee against the pastor, 
they not having regarded Mrs. Moulton’s com- 
munication to the church as a distinct charge. 
Also that nobody, clergyman or layman, had 
been to him to urge him to desist from his pub- 
lic labors. Inreply to the question whether he 
was by silence trying to shield somebody else, 
Mr. Beecher said : 

“Tam prepared to answer that question, be- 
cause in order to do it gives me the opportunity 
to apologize to the brethren in Boston who have 
thought it to be a very great weakness in 
me to go to Boston. Fancying a gross mis- 
representation of the action of this church in 
the Boston papers, it occurred to me that I 
would go to Boston and personally see one of 
my two or three friends there, and put it into 
their power to state exactly what the facts 
were; which I did. As to any pom crime that 
has been committed and that I am hiding for 
the sake of generosity, let me say that I am a 
very generous man and a very magnanimous 
man; but I ain’t a fool.”’ 

It was then discussed whether to ask Judge 
Van Cott to present Mrs. Moulton’s view of the 
case. 

THURSDAY. 

On motion of President Sturtevant, Judge 
Van Cott was requested to present in the eve_ 
ning his view, as representing Mrs. Moulton, of 
the causes which prevented her mutual council 
from being called. Notice having been read of 
the death of Dr. Horace Bushnell, appropriate 
resolutions were passed. It was then voted 
that the results of the special committee be 
kept private, and that a general committee be 
appointed to embody the several reports in a 
general report. 

In the afternoon questions were resumed 
under the sixth question. Inquiry was made 
by Dr. Warren into the particulars of the church 
investigation of 1874. By request of Mr. 
Beecher, Mr. John Winslow, one of the six 
constituting the Investigating Committee, de- 
scribed the mode of the operation of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Wilson said that the committee 
opened the door for everybody that knew any- 
thing about the case. The investigation was 
free and full. Dr. Warren asked Mr. Winslow 
if in his judgment there was any evidence at 
present suppressed which seemed to call for a 
new investigation. Mr. Winslow replicd that 
he had no doubt there was a lot of what the 
law calls hearsay evidence and common sense 
calls “‘gossip”’ which was not in the posses- 
sion of the Investigating Committee. Mr. 
Beecher was dlso examined as to his views of 
Congregationalism and as to his connection 
with the various matters under consideration of 
the council. The matter of Mr. Beecher’s trip 
to Boston was brought up, in connection witha 
paragraph in The Sun, stating that the trip to 
Boston was made to pack the council. Rev. 





Mr. Mears, of North Cambridge, and Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Wright and Dr. Strong, who took 
part in an interview with Mr. Beecher in Bos- 
ton, denied the statement in The Sun, and said 
that their understanding of the purpose of Mr, 
Beecher’s trip was that he came to Boston to 
get advice as to the best method of getting the 
truth of the scandal. It was asserted, these 
gentlemen said, in Tie Sun, and had been re- 
peated by a Boston doctor of divinity, that 
Mr. Beecher had said in Boston that there 
were some bottom facts which he did not 
want to disclose. He had said nothing of 
the sort. On the contrary, in answer to an 
explicit inquiry, he had said that there was 
nothing that he knew that he was not willing to 
publicly state. Having made these statements 
to the council, Mr. Beecher was asked if they 
were correct. He said “Yes.” He did not 
want to conceal anything. At length Mr. 
Beecher was asked by Dr. Twitchell if he would 
state the cause of the unpleasantness between 
himself and Dr. Storrs. The question was no 
sooner asked than Dr. Fessenden jumped to his 
feet. ‘‘ Before that question is answered,” said 
he, ‘‘I wish to state that it is said that there are 
facts in the possession of Dr. Budington and 
Dr. Storrs which, if stated, would alter our 
opinion of you, Mr. Beecher. Now, would you 
be willing to have Drs. Budington and Storrs 
come before this council and tell all they 
know?” This proposition took the council by 
surprise. Before Mr. Beecher could say any- 
thing himself Dr. H. M. Storrs secured the 
floor. He said that the question had no busi- 
ness before the council. The letter-missive did 
not call for it. He was prepared to argue 
against its admission, if necessary; but he 
thought the members of the council had best 
think of the matter themselves over night. 


Dr. Bacon supported Dr. Storrs. He declared 
the question inadmissible. He would not allow 
it to be answered. Mr. Beecher then said that 
it was not fair for brothers to interpose when 
he seemed to be in an unpleasant situation. He 
wanted it understood that he was willing then 
or at any time to answer those questions or any 
others. He hoped that there would be a tri- 
bunal, a council, where those questions would be 
asked, and he was willing to have Drs. Buding- 
ton and Storrs as his prosecuting attorneys ec- 
clesiastic. Still he would not answer the ques- 
tions then, because it did not seem to be the 
choice of the council to have them answered. 

At the evening session Judge Van Cott ac- 
cepted the invitation sent him and, after ex- 
plaining that he was there as the man who had 
been counsel for Mrs. Moulton, said : 


“At the period some correspondence had 
passed between Mrs. Moulton, her counsel, and 
this church I was asked to take the place of the 
gentleman who had represented her, who was 
not a member of the ongregational Church, 
and who supposed that by the usage of the 
church he would not be at liberty to go for her 
before a council, And, that being her under- 
standing of the matter, it was thought desirable 
that she should be represented by some person 
who, if the negotiation resulted in a council, 
might represent her inthe council ; and for that 
purpose I was called in, as I say, at a late 
period. There was a | prosagg ered meeting be- 
tween the committee of the church and myself, 
in which some matters were discussed to which 
we did not agree, but in respect to which we 
came to an agreement to disagree and go on; 
and it was accordingly arranged that we should 
meet on January 3d, for the purpose of naming 
churches and ministers, and ministers without 
churches, to be invited to constitute the coun- 
cil, the number of churches and the number of 
ministers having been preliminarily agreed 
upon. Accordingly, on January 3d we met. It 
was expressly understood between us that each 
should choose one-half of the churches and one- 
half of the ministers invited, and then we pro- 
ceeded to make the choice. Out of deference 
to so great a committee of so great a church, I 
proposed that they should lead off; but the 
committee, with characteristic modesty, sug- 

ested that I should lead off, and I led off. 
Now, before I proceed further, let me retrace 
one step, to state what had occurred at a pre- 
vious meeting. It was suggested by the com- 
mittee of the church that it would prefer that 
churches should not be selected from either of 
the two cities. I heard the suggestion with re- 
spectful attention, but did not assent to it. It 
was proper for it to have a preference; but 
this preference could not make the law of 
the case. We met, as I said, on Jan. 3d. I 
named a church in the City of New York, the 
committee named another church, and so we 

roceeded until each had named ten churches 

Jpon my snagention, they led off in the selec- 
tion of individual delegates and ministers, an 
we mutually named five ministers. And so the 
list was complete. I may here say, that there 
may be no misunderstanding, that two of the 
churches so named were the Church of the Pil- 
grims and Clinton-avenue Church, the third 
church the Central Church, Dr. Scudder, and a 
church in New York, the Tabernacle, Dr. Tay- 
lor. Those were four of the churches named 
by me. The number having thus been com- 
pleted, it was arranged that we should adjourn 
to a day late in the week; and we finally agreed 
on Jan. 7th, with the understanding that each 
party should correspond with the churches and 
Ministers which had been invited. I have the 
answer of a distinguished gentleman upon this 
ape otnoninters atification that 

e had not been able to infer from the tenor of 
the letter which party had invited him. We 
met on Jan. 7th, pursuant to ment, to 
announce the answers. It was announced that 
the churches and mizisters invited by the com- 
mittee of this church had generally accepted ; 
and announced on my part that the churches 
and ministers written to had all been heard 
from, with the exception of the most remote 
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church and one minister, and one church had | next week to the examining committee of Ply- | Bowen, and put it away among the other slips. 2 


declined. 

‘It was announced also on the part of Ply- 
mouth Church that one of the churches named 
by the committee did not report favorably, on 
account of the sickness of the pastor. Havin 
reached that point, it being now ascertain 
that the Church of the Pilgrims and the Con- 
gregational Church of Clinton Avenue had ac- 
cepted the invitation, a member of the commit- 
tee of this church } sper carmae a paper, which he 
proceeded to read, which was in substance a 
protest against the invitation of the Church of 
the Pilgrims and the Clinton-avenue Church. 
I have a copy of the paper which was read. I 
said at once, in answerto it: ‘Your objection 
violates the — of the mutual coun- 
cil. Your objection violates the arrange- 
ments by which the churches were se- 
lected, and I was put to the duty of corre- 
sponding with them, informing them that they 
would be invited as agreed upon and the thing 
had been completed.’ I asked for a copy of 
the protest. My right to it was at once con- 
ceded, and the clerk of the church made a copy 
on the spot. I observed as the copy was being 
made what I thought to be some alteration in 
the original. The copy was presently finished 
and delivered tome. On reading it, I observed, 
as I thought and still think, a change of certain 
expressions ; but I made no observations about 
them, for the obvious reason that it was in their 
own control, and I do not refer to it now with 
any view to imply any censure whatever, but to 
draw the attention of the council distinctly to 
the fact that it was a paper prepared and 
brought to the meeting and read as a paper s0 
deliberately prepared—brought and then copied 
and delivered to me. Now it was spoken of 
by Mr. Shearman in his address to the council— 
forI read his address in the paper as an oral 
communication—that objections were stated. 
My answer to it is: A copy of a paper was 
asked for and a copy of a paper was delivered 
to me as soon as the copy could be made on the 
spot. 

“Some criticism has been made of the ex- 
pression ‘protest,’ by which I distinguished 
that paper. Well, now, there is nothing implied 
in the word protest. It was applied to this 
written instrument to distinguish it from some- 
thing less formal than an objection—as some- 
thing more solemn. But it was referred to me 
as a written paper in which is sufficiently stated 
the objections they brought forth to the invit- 
ing of the two churches. But, call it what 
name you please, the fact remains the same. 
The committee adjourned to reassemble Jan. 
10th. I had a copy of the paper delivered to 
me as a protest, which is in my possession now. 
It is as follows: 

‘** First. That the pastors of these two churches are 
well known to have committed themselves to the side 
of Mrs. Moulton in the controversy, and that one of 
them has publicly declared that Plymouth Church 
was unquestionably wrong in this action. 

“* Second. That these two churches have assumed 
an attitude hostile to Plymouth Church, from which 
attitude they have never withdrawn. 

“* Third. at Mrs, Moulton has for some time past 
been a regular attendant at one of these churches, 
and is understood to have announced her intention 
to unite with it, if permitted by the resalt of the 
council.’ 

“ Ata meeting on the 10th I asked the com- 
mittee to withdraw this protest. That was de- 
clined. I then read what I called a counter- 
protest. I distinctly disclaimed that Plymouth 
Church had a right to protest. I said the ob- 
jection entertained on the part of the commit- 
tee distinctly disclaimed any right on their part 
to make such a protest; and, subject to that dis- 
claimer, I proceeded to protest against four 
churches which had been named on their part, 
which there is no earthly reason for naming 
here. 

“(On the same evening, after the meeting had 
adjourned, I received an offer from the Plymouth 
committee to withdraw the four churches 
named in my counter-protest if I would with- 
draw the two churches protested against by 
them. I took time to consider that. On the 
1lth, the day after, 1 wrote that I would com- 
municate the answerto their protest on the 
12th. In the meanwhile I had received from 
the Central Church notice of the declination of 
the church to accept the invitation to the coun- 
cil. That threw out the local Brooklyn churches 
and left Mrs. Moulton without any local repre- 
sentation, if the protest was yielded to, nst 
the other churches. I had also received infor- 
mation that certain persons who had been in- 
vited to the council and expected to come 
would not come if the local churches were not 
to be represented inthe council. So that I was 
in the position of having my whole arrange- 
ment disintegrated and melted away. On Jan. 
12th I met Mr. Shearman, and then read to him 
the alternatives to which I was driven, and 
which are as follows: 


“*First. To adhere to the churches protested 
against, with the risk that the protest would prevent 
the acceptance by those churches; 

“* Second. To waive those churches and select sub- 
Stitates for them; or, 

“* Third. To take the ground that, Plymouth Church 
having formally acce’ 
seni tom 


ally had agreed 
Mr. Van Cott said that he finally decided to 
reject the offer as to the withdrawing of the 
churches, and that ended all negotiations as to 
the matter of the mutual council. 
In reply to questions, Judge Van Cott said em- 
phatically that both Mrs. Moulton and himself 
desired the council, and that he abandoned it 
because he thought it could not be obtained. A 
communication from Mr. H. C. Bowen was then 
read as follows : 
‘No. 90 WILLow STREET, BROOKLYN, } 
Feb. 17th, 1876. 
“Rev. LEonarRD Bacon, D. D., Moderator: — 
‘ Sir :—The following appears in a Brooklyn 
paper of this evening : 
“*Mr. Warren: Did you send for Mr. Bowen?’ 


“*Mr. Winslow: Not by any written summons. We 
sent by Mr. Claflin, and the answer came that he was 
Not that he 
—_ anything, but that he would not say any- 

ing. 


at Woodstock and had nothing to say. 


“In reply tothe above permit me to say that 
ce inthe city during the sessions of 
the Plymouth Church Investigating Committee; 
that I never was invited to be present nor was 
any hint or intimati:n given that I was wanted. 
On the contrary, [ was told by one of the com- 


I was t 


mittee that I would not be ed. I could have 


the mutual council and as- 
selections, it made it my duty to com- 
municat¢ with the selected churches this protest. It 
subverted all principles of the mutual council and 
practically and 7 substance defeated what it inform- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


mouth Church—my reasons for believing Henry 
Ward Beecher to be guilty of adultery, perjury, 


and mens on 
ery respectfully. 
_e Hexry C. Bowen.” 
FRIDAY. 


The morning session was exhausted in dis- 
cussions how to invite Dr. Storrs, Dr. Buding- 
ton, and Mr. H. C. Bowen, to come before them. 
The resolutions were finally passed as follows : 


‘+ Resolved, That the council now assembled in 
Plymouth Church extend a cordial invitation 
to Rev. 8. Storrs, D. D., and Rey. W. I. 
Budington, D.D., to come before this council, 
to state whatever facts in their possession 
touching matters before the council. 

ved, That Mr. Bowen be invited to be 
present and substantiate his denial before this 
council and the members of the Investigating 
Committee, at 7:30 this evening.” 
In the afternoon notice was received from Mr. 
Bowen that he would appear in the evening, and 
from Drs. Storrs and Budington declining to ap- 
pear. The Andover letter for a mutual council 
was read and advice asked by Plymouth Church. 
The letter was referred to a committee of sev- 
en, of which Dr. Bacon, Prof. Dwight, Dr. Well- 
man, Rev. G. B. Spaulding, of Dover, N. H., 
J. B. Grinnell, of Iowa, and Hon. B. R. Wood, 
of Albany, were elected members. 
Mr. Beecher, in answer to a question, made 
an eloquent speech, in which he again protested, 
in view of speedy death and his weariness of 
the conflict, which must leave a blot on his 
name, that he challenged all the light that 
came from man, or from the sharpest-sighted 
angel, or from God himself. Members of the 
examining committee affirmed their belief in 
Mr. Beecher’s innocence. 
In the evening Mr. Bowen appeared, and was 
questioned as to his contradiction of the asser- 
tion of the Investigating Committee that he had 
been called before them. He asserted that he 
had received no such request from any member ; 
but that he had been informed by Mr. H. B. 
Claflin that he would not probably be wanted. 
He read, in corroboration of his memory, the 
report of that committee, in which the names 
of those ‘‘summoned or requested” to appear 
before them are given—about forty; and Mr. 
Bowen’s name was not among them. Alsoa 
letter from Mr. Claflin, dated a week before the 
committee gave in its report, asking him to ex- 
plain his Woodstock letter as referring wholly 
to business difficulties, as follows : 


‘New York, Aug. 2ist, 1874. 
‘‘ FRIEND BOWEN :—Tilton asks me for the 
tripartite, as you will see by the inclosed letter; 
also a letter to you, in type, prepared for the 
Golden Age, attached to the tripartite agreement. 
I replied to him that [I could give it up only 
by the written consent of the three parties in 
interest—namely, Mr. Beecher, Mr. Bowen, and 
himself. I don’t know why he asked for these 
papers, as I presume his friend Moulton has a 
copy, unless he thinks he can frighten some of 
us by the publication of what he says you com- 
suuibetell | to him in the Woodstock letter, and 
this stuff which you know was published from 
time to time by Woodhull. My principal object 
in writing is to know, in case he published the 
letter to you, whether you could not write a 
letter which would make your remark in the 
Woodstock letter refer to matters and troubles 
in the way of business, which were abundant 
about that time, and which would naturally 
make some feeling on your part toward Mr. 
Beecher, and which you would have been likely 
to express in perhaj 
to any of his friends and associates, as Tilton 
was at that time. Such a correspondence 


self. In fact, it seems to me much more im- 
rtant to you than to Mr. Beecher. 
ad no communication with Mr. Beecher about 


know when you come down next time.. 


To this letter Mr. Bowen replied, telling him 
when he would be in New York. Accordingly, 
Mr. Claflin called on him three days before the 
committee handed in its report to the church, 
when an interview took place, of which Mr. 
Bowen preserved the following memorandum : 


“ AUGUST 25th, 1874. 
“Mr. Claflin called on me, and said he called 
by request to see me. Did not ask him who re- 
quested him. He wanted to knowif I could not 
explain the Woodstock letter to Tilton so as to 
have it refer to business matters and difference 
between me and Mr. Beecher. I said ‘ No,’ 
most emphatically. I said: ‘WhenI speak, it 
will be the exact truth.’ He asked me if I would 
tell the truth if, by that course, I would crush 
any one. Isaid: ‘I would not beng J crush 
any one; but if I speak I will speak the truth 
and the truth only, and leave the results to fol- 
low as they may.’ This was the substance of 
the interview. I told him I had kept my word 
with Beecher. I had held my —_— had been 
friendly to Mr. Beecher; but that Mr. Beecher’s 
friends had seemed to love to kick me whenever 
they could find the chance. C. BowEn.”’ 
“The foregoing interview with Mr. Claflin 
occurred at my office, No. 251 Broadway, Aug. 
25th, 1874. 
“Mr. Claflin asked me to go and eat a beef- 
steak with him at a restaurant. I declined. 
He asked me to FO with him to his country-seat 
ye spend the night. I declined both invita- 
tions. 


Dr. William Hayes Ward, bening men- 
tioned by Mr. Bowen as a corroborating witness, 
stated that he was at that time making a chro- 
nologically-arranged collection of all facts and 
documents bearing on the scandal, and that 
when Mr. Bowen informed him of Mr. Claffin’s 





‘riven, if summoned—what I vropose to give 


an extravagant manner 


would look well for Mr. Beecher and for your- 
I have 


this—have not seen him in ten or twelve days ; 
but understand he is feeling finely. Let me 


‘H, B, CLAFLIN.”’ 


It reads as follows : 

“1874, Aug. 25th.—Mr. Claflin called on 
H. C. B. and asked him if he was willing to ex- 
plain his Woodstock letter as merely referring 
to matters of business. Mr. Bowen saidhe was 
not. When he spoke he should tell the truth. 
He wished to crush no one. Claflin called ‘ by 
request’ evidently of the committee, to see if it 
would be safe to call Bowen before them.” 

Mr. Winslow and Mr. White, of the Investi- 
gating Committee, then said that it was true that 
Mr. Bowen was not called, as it was not sup- 
posed that he knew anything of the Tilton 
scandal, which was especially before them. Mr. 
Claflin, being called, said that it was possible 
that he told Mr. Bowen that he would not be 
called; but he did not remember it. He told 
the committee that it was of no use to call Mr. 
Bowen, as he knew nothing of the Tilton mat- 
ter and had made no charges since the tripar- 
tite covenant. That paper having been referred 
to as one in which Mr. Bowen took back all 
charges against Mr. Beecher and acknowledged 
that he did not know anything against him, Mr. 
Bowen stated that he signed it at the especial 
solicitation of Mr. Claflin, but not until it was 
so altered as to omit all professions that he 
knew nothing against Mr. Beecher’s moral char- 
acter, and so that he simply ‘‘ withdrew” the 
charges, not denied them. In answer to Dr. 
Bacon’s question whether, when he signed it, 
he regarded Mr. Beecher as an innocent man or 
as a penitent and reformed man, Mr. Bowen 
said, emphatically, the latter. 


SATURDAY. 

Mr. Sage was called on the platform, and 
stated that Mr. Claflin was not requested by the 
Investigating Committee to ask Mr. Bowen to be 
present. Also that the committee tried to 
make their investigation thorough. He stated 
that every member of that committee was per- 
sonally favorable to Mr. Beecher. Mr. Beecher 
made a speech, in which he attacked Mr. Bowen 
and charged him with being the source of all 
Mr. Tilton’s and Mr. Moulton’s stories. Mr. 
Beecher again challenged the production of any 
testimony against him. The council went into 
secret session at half-past one, but at 2:45 ad- 
journed till 2 o’clock on Monday. 

We go to press too early to give any further 
report of the proceedings this week. On Mon- 
day Mr. Bowen sent to the moderator a com- 
munication briefly contradicting one or two of 
Mr. Beecher’s statements about himself. 
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A REMARKABLE ARTICLE. 


Rubber is the natural reservoir of electricity, con- 
taining more than any known substance. To this 
fact is largely due the ——— of Rubber Porous 
Plasters. The rubber in Benson’s Capcine Porous 
Plaster is so treated that it contains the greatest pos- 
sible amount of this element. With it is combine 
Capcine, recommended by physicians of late as the 
best external stimulant known. which causes the 
Plaster to act promptly and surely, overcomes the 
odjection of slow action in the ordinary Porous Plas- 
es it the best conceivable remedy for 
rheumatism, liver complaint. neuraigia, lameness of 
the bacg and muscles, or any of th~ diseases for which 
& porous plaster has been used. Price,25 cents. For 
sale by all druggists. 
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Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos. 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted tor Five Years. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 Kast 14th &.. N. ¥ 


STEC received the only GOLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, Vienna 
SUNN Y-SIDE 
a 
An entir ly nw = for Sunday-schools. 
The best ever issued. Not a poor tune or trashy verse 
init. Every line of both words and music g ows with 
vigor and cheerfulness. “SUNNY-SIDE” is unsecta- 
rian and will win the approval of all who wanta 
healthy, stirring singing-book, free from crude doctrine 
or weak sentiment. Send for specimen pages. 
WM. A. POND & CO.., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUNNY-SIDE. 


35 cts. per copy. $30 per 100. 
A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best »nd oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and: most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8S. CHaNnDLER, Box 
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GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for mors 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILIT 
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over all other competitors. 
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NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 





Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate 
purchasing a Piano-korte. and if not too late, by all 
means send for a circular giving pric s and illustra- 
tions of the HAINES PIANO-FORTE. These 
Pianos have given entire satisfaction for the past 
twenty-five years. They bave every improvement, 
are first-class, and guaranteed. Do not be influenced 
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he above number of Pianos sold in one month is 
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demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 


Cireulars may be had Free upon Appli- 
cation to 


HAINES BROS., 
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New York. 
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Boston Journal. 
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Are the verfection of musica] mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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““SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
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HORACE BUSHNELL. 


In the death of the Rev. Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, at his residence in Hartford, on 
the 17th inst., the American Church has 
lost one of its most brilliant and powerful 
men; and there was mourning all through 
the land by millions who are in debt to his 
fruitful and magnetic mind when the sad 
tidings of his death reached them, 

His life, in its external aspects only, was 
an uneventful one and the story of it is soon 
told. He was born in the town of Litch- 
field, Conn., some seventy-four years ago; 
graduated in due time from Yale College; 
served as a tutor there fora short period; 
gave himself to be alawyer; wrought on a 
New York newspaper for a little; turned to 
the Christian ministry; was settled as pas- 
tor of the North Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Conn., in May, 1833; was dis- 
missed therefrom in November, 1859, on 
account of broken health; and from that 
day on has made Hartford his residence, 
preparing and publishing volume after vol- 
ume, making himself felt as a peculiar and 
chief power in all the circles where he 
moved, a principal figure on the streets of 
the city, known and respected by all, and 
beyond any other man of his profession 
taking a hand in ali matters of public in- 
terest in that community. A brief and dry 
record of a life which was really great and 
prolific of results. 

Dr. Bushnell’s mind was of the rarest, as 
those best know who came most familiarly 
into contact with it. What it was in his 
books, that it was in private, with certain 
very piquant and unforgettable personal 
flavors added. It was original almost 
beyond precedent, in the sense that every 
thought put forth from it was a pure outgo 
from its own self and Bushnellized beyond 
any possibility of confusion ever with the 
thoughts of any other man, living ordead. 
It was as recognizable as a photograph. 








His mind, too, was fertile; and even during 
these last years, while his physical vigor 
has been reduced toa shadow only of what 
it once was, the exuberance of his brain has 
remained untouched and has been a con- 
stant surprise to those about him. His 
power to push his mind through hours and 
hours of continuous labor had diminished, 
of course; but whensoever it did stir it was 
the same teeming and amazing thing as in 
his prime. It was imaginative, too—even 
magnificently so at times. Indeed, it was 
not possible for him to speak ten sentences 
on any subject without bringing this great 
faculty of his into the field, with its illum- 
inations and ornamentations and outsprings 
of intuition; and all readers of his books 
know how all sorts of felicitous analogies 
were wont to flock in for the illustration of 
his themes. It was a mark of his mind, 
moreover, that it was independent, cour- 
ageous always, incisive, imperative, not 
cumbered by excessive and undigested read- 
ing, almost irreverent at times toward mere 
authority, too little considerate of the wis- 
dom of the past; but truth-loving, for all 
that, intensely so, debative, soldierly, ath- 
letic, massive, mobile, impressible to every 
touch as the sea to the swaying of the 
winds; a mind so royal in many ways as to 
waken a never-failing and profound admira- 
tion in those who knew him best and were 
well-adjusted to him—for in the case of 
one so highly individual and pronounced 
some special intellectual adjustment on the 
part of others is always necessary before 
they can judge him accurately and receive 
the whole force of his gifts. 

Then, too, Dr. Bushnell has been a con- 
troversialist—and in theology, too, that 
field of irritabilities and heavy honest fight- 
ing; and when he debated he was so the 
champion of his theme as to give onlya 
moderate attention to those suavities and 
that manifold palaver and oiliness so nat- 
ural to some and so lubricatory of the feel- 
ings of opponents. However, any one hit 
by him in discussion, and possibly knocked 
down, was compelled always to feel that 
the blow was not personal and malicious; 
but manly, rather, and magnanimous, the 
home-stroke of a man in earnest for the 
truth. 

Years ago his departures, real or sup- 
posed, from the Evangelical foundations 
were the occasion of much remark and 
agitation and the reverberations of that ado 
still linger in the air. He was tried for 
heresy before the ministerial association to 
which he belonged, and cleared. Then 
there was a pressure to get him arraigned 
before a council of churches; but, according 
to rule, it was necessary that there should 
be found three members of his own church 
to complain of him before said council, and 
after years of waiting and praying that 
three might be discovered, and after 
searching as with search-warrants, it was 
sorrowfully concluded that the requisite 
three were not born, and were not likely to 
be. No, the church, rightly or wrongly, but 
with a grand loyalty to him and to their own 
view of his sufficient doctrinal soundness, 
stood about him in a perfectly solia unanim- 
ity, and the second trial never occurred. 
From that day the Doctor has. vented his 
idiosyncrasies of belief to his heart’s con- 
tent, the only weapons used against him 
being moral, and not ecclesiastical ; and there 
has gradually crept into the souls of’ those 
of his most resolute opponents who knew 
him well a feeling of toleration and 
brotherliness toward him, on account 
of his undeniable growing spirituality and 
Christly sweetness. And, despite all his 
divergencies from the voice and dictum of 
the general Church on this or that, this re- 
sult of piety in him was to be expected, be- 
cause he was always a thoroughly sincere 
seeker for truth, and in his most heretical 
days was perfectly sound and settled on 
that corner-stone of all things—the distinct- 
ly supernatural origin and authority of the 
Christian religion. Whatever may be said, 
truthfully or otherwise, of the disintegra- 
tion wrought by him upon the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and however much 
it may be claimed by some that he has 
loosened the minds of many from their true 
doctrinal anchorage, no one can reasonably 
deny that he has contributed greatly to lib- 
eralize the feeling of thoughtful men, and 
the masses, too, and render the Church 
more lenient than of old in dealing with the 





—— 


necessary speculative and religious differ- 
ences of the people of God. 

Those who were personally and closely 
acquainted with this man will very sadly 
miss him. His humor; his ‘‘ gaminess” in 
a conflict, whether physically able to under- 
take a conflict or not; the fine insistance of 
his voice; the sinew, pith, and splendor of 
his diction, which never failed him even in 
his most extemporaneous utterances; his 
fine, inspired prejudices and his frank 
contempt for several things on earth; his 
very quotable, sententious sayings, some 
last one of which was always circulating in 
the community where he lived; his interest 
in his young brethren in the ministry; his 
sharp outlook continually upon the moving 
great world; his beautiful ability to revise 
his own opinions, so that, meeting him any 
day, we were not unlikely to be told by him 
of some more felicitous and comprehensive 
and unanswerable statement of some old 
point of truth which he had just worked 
out; his prayers, so fresh and rich with 
thought, so direct, true, and sweet in feel- 
ing; the power of various kinds by which in 
his day he made the pulpit of the North 
Church to be one of the thrones of the 
world; his perfectly undaunted outlook into 
eternity; his ungloomy and _ high-hearted 
fight with disease and death for nearly twenty 
years; the youthfulness which beat irre- 
pressibly under his old age; his great round 
head, his wiry form, determined and ener- 
getic to the last, his face so softened by 
years and the chastisement of disease, and 
the inworking of God in his ripening soul— 
all that went to make Horace Bushnell as 
he appeared among men and played off his 
magnetism upon them will be affectionate- 
ly and sorrowfully remembered until we 
meet him again in God’s great other world. 

Others will recollect him by his books, 
and no man of this generation has done 
more than he to stimulate susceptible minds 
in those provinces of thought wherein he 
has expatiated. Multitudes who cannot 
agree with him in some of his theological 
speculations do, nevertheless, cheerfully 
acknowledge their indebtedness to him for 
many a mental invigoration; and there be 
those, not a few, who really consider him 
their intellectual father, in that in their 
days of youth they came into converse with 
his mind, and from it took an abiding and 
supreme impress, first learning to think, in 
any vital and individual way, through the 
inflooding of his vigor and the ingeneration 
of his vitality. 

Farewell! O master in Israel! O man 
beloved! God give thee light on thy dark 
questions now. God give thee rest from 
thy tired body. God bring us to thee 
when the eternal morning breaks. 








THE COUNCIL. 





WE give this week as full and fair an ac- 
count as our space will allow of the pro- 
ceedings of the second great council of 
Brooklyn. Its session is too protracted for 
us to give its conclusions; but its spirit and 
the general tenor of its results are unmis- 
takable. 

If we were to believe some of the godless 
school of journalists, this council of Mr. 
Beecher’s would deserve to be known in 
future history, like the old ‘Council of 
Robbers,” as the Council of Whitewashers. 
It is not so at all. Although the council 
was carefully selected, so that the bulk of 
its members should be friendly to Mr. 
Beecher, and although they are thus predis 
posed to listen favorably to every statement 
that he or his church may make, and look 
unfavorably upon all those who have been 
placed in antagonism to him, it would be 
an outrageous and unfounded insult to their 
evident honesty to pretend that they are 
in any collusion to evade the real facts. 
The clergy of any of our great denomina- 
tions are a thoroughly honest and in such 
a denomination as the Congregationalist a 
picked body of intelligent men. These men 
know they are honest; they know that they 
believe Mr. Beecher innocent; and they 
would indignantly repel every charge of 
concealment or evasion. 

There are few, very few, leading men in 
the body. Nearly all very kindly disposed, 
and a few of them evidently impartial. 
Notably among the latter is the moderator, 
Dr. Bacon, who has in several different 
ways shown himself no partisan, but.a man 





who means that all shall be treated with 
equal fairness. A case of this occurred 
when, after the council had heard of the 
trials which Mr. Beecher had suffered from 
the conduct of the neighboring churches 
and their pastors, and the council was in a 
very tender mood toward Mr. Beecher, a 
delegate, with a few feeling words, suggested 
that the session close with a prayer by the 
moderator. Dr. Bacon said: It was true that 
Mr. Beecher had suffered, but so had Dr. 
Storrs and Dr. Budington, noble men, whe 
also deserved our sympathy. And he 
then followed with prayer. 

Mr. Beecher and the other representatives 
of his church have certainly made an ex- 
tremely favorable impression on their coun- 
cil. Mr. Beecher’s repeated protestations 
of his eagerness to have any light possible 
from any source thrown on his life have 
more than once excited hearty applause, 
and his magical eloquence was never more 
fervent and persuasive. But perhaps Thomas 
G. Shearman has been the greatest success 
of the council, and he has greatly im- 
pressed them with his fairness and simplic- 
ity and transparency of mind, though we 
suspect there is even yeta lingering wonder 
in the minds of the ministers and delegates 
how so good aman could ever have been 
that famous counsel for Jim Fisk, Jr. Pos- 
sibly, were that honest financier yet alive, he 
would tell you that he needed just such a 
lawyer. We imagine that there are 
not afew of the delegates that shrewdly 
suspect that it is about time for them to go 
home if they have begun to have a liking 
for Shearman. 

Nearly two sessions were spent on the 
quesiion whether the church’s _ Investi- 
gating Committee attempted to do thor- 
ough work; but attention was confined 
almost exclusively to the  questjon 
whether Mr. Bowen was called before it, 
and, if not, why not. We are surprised that 
the much more flagrant case of Mr. 
Richards was not also looked into, espe- 
cially as it is on record in the following 
testimony of Mr. Richards: 

“‘T was seated with the committee talk- 
ing with them, and Mr. Tracy came in and 
beckoned me to come intothe front parlor. 
I went with him, and said to Mr. Tracy that 
I was there in response to the notice of Mr. 
Sage to be present, and needed no prepara- 
tion by him to appear before the commit- 
tee. e said he was Mr. Beecher’s counsel. 
I said that didn’t make any difference in 
my action with the committee, He then 
said they only wished to ask me one ques- 
tion. I said the answering of that ques- 
tion depended on what it was. He then 
asked me if my sister had ever made 
confession to me of adultery with Mr. Beech- 
er. I told him I should decline to answer that 
question. He said my declining would be 
as bad for my sister as though I had ad- 
mitted it. I told him that I had nothing to 
do with inferences. . He asked me 
if I did not regard my sister’s reputation. I 
said I did, most certainly. . . He went 
on further into detail as to the special mat- 
ters that she had said; and I further de- 
clined to say anything about it. I then said 
to him: ‘It has been my course for years 
past to decline speaking with persons on 
this subject.’ He said: ‘That is what you 
must say to the committee, Go before the 
committee and say that.’ WhichI did. I 
said further to him that if I could say any- 
thing concerning my knowledge of the 
family I would doso; but as to answering 
that question, I declined.” 


If that be not suppression of testimony, 
we cannot characterize it. If we are not 
misinformed, Mr. Tracy went in and con- 
sulted with the committee before he ar: 
ranged with Mr. Richards not to give any 
testimony whatever. 

As we write the council is in secret ses- 
sion, deciding what to do with the questions 
before it; or, rather, we presume very in- 
different what it shall do with them and 
laboring over the greater question whether 
it shall advise a new investigation and of 
what sort. Itis possible that the enthusiasm 
of the younger men may reject any further 
trials, after all that Plymouth Church has 
already suffered in this way; but the wiser 
men are almost sure to insist on an investi- 
gation that shall be final. We imagine that 
the question will be whether the Andover 
Council shall be recommended or not. 
will be bitterly opposed by all the stronger 
partisans, and by all the New Haven ele- 
ment, except, perhaps, Dr. Bacon. What 
Mr. Beecher’s friends would prefer is a 
committee of a few members selected by 
them from a list prepared by this council. 
But that would not be nearly so satisfactory 
to the public, and, as has already been de- 
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veloped, it is not a regular ecclesiastical 
court, and communications to it would not 
be legally privileged. 








THE CATHOLIC COMPLAINT. 





In the earlier stages of the discussion 
about the public schools the Catholics made 
the reading of King James’s version of the 
Sacred Scriptures, either with or without 
other religious exercises, the chief ground 
of their complaint. They said, and that 
too truly, that this was religious instruction 
and worship substantially Protestant in its 
character and tendency, and that, ias- 
much as they were taxed in common with 
Protestants for the support of the public 
schools, it was to them a practical injustice, 
as well as contrary to the whole genius of 
our political institutions. We have always 
regarded this argument as unanswerable, 
whether urged by the Catholic, the Jew, 
the Rationalist, or the Infidel. Protestants 
would reason in the same way if the Douay 
version of the Scriptures were the one gen- 
erally used in the public schools for relig- 
ious and devotional purposes. They would 
declare this to be equivalent to a state favor- 
itism toward Catholicism and protest against 
it as doing injustice to them; and in the cir- 
cumstances supposed they would be entire- 
ly right. Any state favoritism toward any 
religious sect is not only inexpedient, but 
positively wrong. 

But when the Catholic proclaims an open 
war upon our public schools, as is now con- 
spicuously the fact, not mainly because of 
Bible-reading therein, but because they are 
not such schools as realize his ideas of a re- 
ligious education, and would continue tbis 
war if the Bible-reading were suspended 
and the schools made exclusively secular in 
their educational régime, then he places 
himself in an attitude with which the Amer- 
ican people should have nosympathy. His 
complaint, then, is that a public school in 
which religion is not taught after the Cath- 
olic type does not give that complete educa- 
tion which by the law of Nature and the 
law of Christianity is devolved upon the 
parent. He further complains that he 
should not be taxed for the support of such 
a school, since it is not all that he demands; 
and if he is taxed, then he insists that he 
should receive a portion of the public school 
funds to pay the expenses of educating his 
children in private schools after his own 
fashion. This is really the substance of 
Bishop McQuaid’s recent speech at Boston, 
to which we referred last week in a brief 
editorial note. What the Bishop wants is 
a school for Catholic children that will 
meet all the requirements of education as 
devolved upon Catholic parents; and be- 
cause this is not true of the public school 
he denounces the whole system and evi- 
dently means to do what he can to destroy 
it. The Bishop is courteous and classic in 
his mode of attack; yet he comes to the 
front as the sworn enemy of our American 
public schools. He seems to be regarded 
by Catholics as, at least, a prominent 
spokesman on this subject. 

Now, we admit that the public school is 
not a Catholic institution, and maintain 
that it should not be. We admit that it 
does not undertake to discharge all the edu- 
cational duties of the parent, and equally 
maintain that it should make no such at- 
tempt. Itis a state school, supported at 
the public expense for a partial education, 
certainly good as far as it goes, and, if sim- 
ply a secular school, as it ought to be, going 
as faras it can in consistency with the 
nature of an American state. What it is 
positively in the amount of education 
which it seeks to give is a sufficient reason 
for its existence; and this reason is so broad 
and universal in its application and so 
concerns the whole people as a body politic 
that it fully justifies general taxation for 
the support of the school. All have a com 
mon interest in its ends and objects. Bish- 
op McQuaid certainly will not deny that a 
school system which teaches the elementary 
branches of knowledge, which disciplines 
and develops the faculties of children, and 
which by school government instructs. and 
practically trains them in ordinary person- 
al and social morals, is a great public ben- 
efit. This one fact is the argument for its 
existence and the reason for its sup- 
port by general taxation, coupled with 
the fact that without the public school no 
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such education would be secured to any- 
thing like the same extent, especially among 
the poorer classes. 

But this does not suit Bishop McQuaid 
and those who sympathize with his views. 
We regret that this is so; yet we see no help 
for them so long as they retain the views. 
What they really want is that the state 
should abandon its school system altogeth- 
er, or undertake the educational duties of 
the parent and the church. It should do 
neither, since it is neither a parent nor a 
church, but simply a political organization, 
existing for certain limited purposes, of 
which religion is not one. The Bishop 
might as well complain of a railroad com- 
pany or a bank corporation, because neither 
attempt to perform toward children the re- 
ligious duties of a parent or a church. 
When he will show that the teaching or ad- 
ministration of religion in any form isa 
state duty we shall be prepared to consider 
the argument; and if it establishes the con- 
clusion we promise to accept all its just 
consequences. We deny the duty alto- 
gether; and, hence, reject the proposition 
which identifies the educational duties of 
the state with those of the parent and those 
of the church and measures the scope of 
the former by that of the latter. 

Weare told, however, that a public school 
without religion in it, and the Catholic re- 
ligion at that, is so offensive to the con- 
science of Catholic parents that they will 
not send their children there, but will sup- 
port private schools for their education in 
both secular and religious knowledge—the 
latter kind of knowledge being Catholic in 
its type. For theirown sake and for the 
country’s sake we regret this. Yet, if they 
choose to subject themselves to this purely 
voluntary expense, then so be it. It is 
their business and they must take the con- 
sequences. If they complain because they 
are taxed for the support of the public 
school, then we reply that there is no justice 
in the complaint, any more than there would 
be if they sent their children to private 
schools for other than religious reasons. 
The true ground for the state is to remove 
from the public school all just reasons for 
complaint on the part of any religious sect 
or any anti-religionist, and then firmly to 
maintain the school on this basis. The true 
course for the people is to sustain this posi- 
tion and vote down all opposition. 


Editorial Dotes, 


THE ways of evil-doers are various. They 
have many devices and differing motives, but 
there is one wayin which they are all alike. 
When accused of their iniquities, they uniform- 
ly deny their guilt. It was so with the first 
transgressor and it will, doubtless, be so with 
the last. The first murderer denied his offense; 
and the late Professor Webster, of Cam- 
bridge, who, after murdering his friend and 
benefactor, who had loaned him money in his 
troubles and had kindly entertained him in the 
bosom of his household, after chopping him 
up like a savage, when accused of his atrocious 
crime stoutly denied it and appealed to his 
Maker. On Friday last the wretched ‘farmer 
Lindsday”’ was hanged for the murder of his 
friend, and, with the rope round his neck, 
“with Almighty God before him,’ and sur- 
rounded by his friends, he protested 
his innocence of the crime of which 
he had been clearly convicted. So, too, 
did the miserable wretch in Brooklyn, Ru- 
binstein, on trial for the murder of his cousin, 
Sara Alexander, stoutly protest his innocence 
of the foul deed of which he stood convicted 
by the testimony. They all do so. A man’s 
protestations go for nothing when he is accused 
of acrime; and if he be innocent, instead of 
protesting too much, like the ‘“‘mob-led 
queen,”’ he will take all required measures for 
the establishment of his innocence. He will 
not be content to demand proofs of his guilt, 
but will insist on investigations necessary for 
his acquittal. All the convicted members of 
the St. Louis “‘ whisky ring’ indignantly re- 
pelled the accusations brought against them. 
They denied everything, and called their ac- 
cusers liars,as a matter of course; but they 
were found guilty, notwithstanding, and the 
leaders among them are now safely lodged in 
the state-prison of Missouri. They were highly 
respectable and influential persons; they had 
powerful friends and occupied honorable posi- 
tions; but when called upon to face their ac- 
eusers in acourt of justice there was no help 
forthem. Their indignant denials served them 
no good purpose, and no one believed them in- 
nocent because they protested they were not 
guilty. What a man is under the necessity of 











doing when accused of an offense is to prove 
his innocence, and not to stand up and call his 
accusers liars, while he declines to submit to an 
investigation. The public cannot be deceived 
and will not be satisfied with such denials. . 


As we go to press the case of General Bab- 
cock is in process of being submitted to the 
jury. What the verdict will be we, of course, 
cannot anticipate. The Government has estab- 
lished the fact of the whisky conspiracy, and 
clearly shown, at the very least, that Babcock 
was in intimate and exceedingly suspicious re- 
lations with the conspirators, if he was not 
actually cognizant of and participant in their 
frauds. Thesum of the defense is that General 
Babcock had hitherto maintained an irreproach- 
able character. It was said in his behalf before 
the trial that he would fully explain those mys- 
terious telegrams which carry upon their face 
a strong prima facie presumption of guilt; yet 
the defense, after making a most earnest effort 
to exclude these telegrams from the evidence, 
utterly failed to account for their existence, or 
tell to what they did refer, if not to the plot of 
the conspirators. The evidence, taken as a 
whole, may not be legally sufficient to warrant a 
conviction ; yet, whether convicted or acquitted, 
we are of the opinion that the President should 
at once retire General Babcock from his present 
official position. No man should hold sucha 
position in regard to whom there is so much 
evidence of guilt, and no President can retain 
sucha man in the position without justly of- 
fending the moral sense of the community. 





SENATOR MorRTON’s speech on the Mississippi 
election, delivered on the 20th of last January, 
but not published in The Congressional Record 
until last week, presents a sad exhibit of the 
condition of things in that state, especially as 
to the manner in which the Democrats carried 
the last election. There may be some exagger- 
ations in his statements, and very likely the 
sources of the Senator’s evidence should be 
taken with some allowance ; yet, if one-half or 
even a quarter of the picture be true, even this 
will show the most abominable treatment of the 
colored people, and also a concerted Demo- 
cratic policy throughout the state to prevent 
them from voting. Take Yazoo County as an 
example. Here the colored people are largely 
in the majority and constitute nearly the whole 
of the Republican party. In this county the 
Republicans cast 7 votes, all told, while the 
Democrats had, according to the canvass, 4,044 
votes. Previously the Republican majority 
in the county had been about 2,000. 
Other counties furnish a somewhat sim- 
ilar record. Senator Morton quotes the ut- 
terances of the Democratic newspapers in va- 
rious parts of the state; and, assuming the quo- 
tations to be correct, we can have no doubt that 
the Democrats of the state conspired together 
to prevent the colored vote from being cast, 
and this explains their victory last fall. The 
methods of action were for the most part such 
as donot come within the range of Federal 
jurisdiction ; and yet they are no less infamous 
and no less reveal the spirit and temper of Mis- 
sissippi Democracy. The effort of the Repub- 
lican party, by Federal legislation, to protect 
the local rights of the colored people in the 
Southern States, taken as a whole, must be set 
down as a failure. The difficulty, so far as law 
is concerned, is that most of the questions in- 
volved necessarily belong to state jurisdiction, 
and cannot be reached by Congress without a 
usurpation of power. One thing, however, can 
be done. These iniquities can be exposed and 
the party denounced before the whole country 
that tolerates or practices them. The time will 
at length come, after much suffering and wrong, 
when the color-line in politics will disappear at 
the South ; and the sooner it comes the better 
for the colored people. If the whites and the 
blacks were more equally divided between the 
two parties the rights of the latter would be 
far more secure. 


Senator ANTHONY, of Rhode Island, has 
offered a joint resolution to the Senate provid- 
ing that the reports in The Congressional Record 
shall present a strictly accurate exhibit of the 
proceedings and debates in the two houses of 
Congress, and that no speech shall be published 
therein that was not actually delivered in the 
Senate or House of Reprz: 2ntatives, and that 
every such speech shall be printed precisely as it 
was spokenatthetime. The object of the reso- 
lution is to put au end to two very common 
abuses—one that of publishing in The Record by 
permission speeches that were never delivered 
at all; the other that of changing speeches 
actually delivered, so that as published they 
will be different from what they were when 
spoken. The latter practice permits the 
speaker to say one thing to his immediate aud- 
ience, and then, if he chooses, to say another 
and very different thing to the great outside 
audience to which he wishes to speak. He 
may be a blackguard on the floor of Congress, 
and a gentleman when heard by the people. 
The adoption of Senator Anthony’s resolution 
will make the reports accurate and truthful 
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careful and select in what they say on the floor 
of Congress, while it will save the Government 
the expense of publishing speeches that were 
never delivered. 








THE recent action of the Senate in respect to 
the joint.rules of the two houses of Congress 
repeals the twenty-second joint rule that re- 
fers to the manner of counting the electoral 
votes for President and Vice-President. By 
adopting all the other rules and excluding this, 
the Senate virtually receded from it ; and this, 
of course, makes the rule inoperative in appli- 
cation to the Senate, and, hence, destroys its 
character as a jointrule. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has not yet acted upon the subject 
at all; and, if it should conclude to do nothing, 
then there will be no rule, except the very mea- 
ger and defective one of the Constitution, to 
regulate the manner of canvassing the electoral 
votes cast for the next President and Vice- 
President. We do not see why the Senate 
should not have adopted Senator Bayard’s mo- 
tion, proposiag the appointment of a joint 
committee of the two houses to consider the 
subject and report by bill or otherwise some 
plan for the regulation of the question by law. 
As the matter now stands, the only law appli- 
cable to the subject is the constitutional provis- 
ion which says that ‘‘ the President of the Sen- 
ate shall, in the presence of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates, and the votes shall then be counted.’’ The 
twenty-second joint rule is not only unconstitu- 
tional, not having been signed by the President ; 
but, if it had been so signed, it is an exceedingly 
objectionable rule, and, inthe absence of some 
action by Congress it does not appear at all 
what the two houses are to doin the canvass 
of the electoral votes, or whether they are to 
do anything more than simply to be present as 
passive spectators. Surely so important a ques- 
tion should not be left in this shape. 


THe Senate has passed a bill amending the 
provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States in respect to the interstate transporta- 
tion of animals, whether by water or rail. The 
amendments provide that animals shall not be 
confined longer than twenty-four consecutive 
hours without being unloaded for rest, food, 
‘and water for a period of at last seven consecu- 
tive hours, except in cases of storm and other 
accidental causes; and also provide for enforc- 
ing the same by stringent penalties against 
owners and corporations engaged in transport- 
ing animals from state to state. It is made the 
duty of United States marshals to see to it that 
the law is carried into effect, and they are 
authorized to appoint as deputies persons who 
are the agents of incorporated societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. The 
changes thus proposed in the existing 
law are in the direction of making it 
more effective. A vast amount of bar- 
barity has been perpetrated in transporting 
“animals over long distances, alike horrible and 
disgraceful to a people pretending to any civil- 
ization. Cattle-dealers and railroad companies 
have been the parties to this barbarity ; and, 
surely, it is worth while for Congress to sub- 
ject both to such regulations of law as will 
most effectually prevent the outrage. Animals 
have rights, as well as men, and, though they do 
not possess all the rights of men, they ought, 
like men, to be protected in those which they 
do possess. 


THE death of a notable monk, named Gar- 
nier, has been announced in France, at the age 
of seventy-two. He was the head of the famous 
monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, in Greno- 
ble, of which he had been a member more than 
half a century. But his chief claim td distinc- 
tion is the circumstance of his having been the 
inventor of the delicious liguewr, common on 
New York dinner-tables and known as Char- 
treuse, from the sale of which the monastery 
whose name it bears realized a yearly profit of 
about half a million of dollars. Itwasa strange 
thing that a community of ascetic monks should 
derive their revenues from the manufacture and 
sale of an intoxicating liquor. It is commonly 
supposed that the Chartreuse is a distillation 
from certain aromatic herbs that grow only in 
the neighborhood of the monastery; but it is 
in truth nothing more than sweetened alcohol, 
with a peculiar flavor, which has been so suc- 
cessfully imitated that the spurious liquor is 
hardly distinguishable from the genuine. The 
success of the Chartreuse distillation led to 
other religious houses attempting a distillation 
of their own—such as the Benedictine, made by 
the monks of Fécamp, and the Trappistine, 
made by a convent of Trappist Brothers. There 
are two kinds of Chartreuse—yellow and green ; 
but they are essentially alike in intoxicating 
quality. 

BATHE Japanese Government has dispatched 
a staff of government officials of rank in -their 
light-house tender, the ‘‘ Meiji maru,” to the 
Bonia Islands (Jap. Munin shima— No-man’s 
Islands’’), which lie about 450 miles southeast of 
Yokohama. They number 18in all. They are 
well-wooded, extremely fertile, and well stocked 
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American, English, French, Dutch, Hawaiians’ 
Malays, and Chinese—including children, live 
here. They were first thus occupied in 1828, 
when a party of 3 Americans, 1 Englishman, 1 
Frenchman, and-20 Hawaiian men and women 
landed, built Port Lloyd, one of the finest har- 
bors in the world, and kept a port of gen- 
eral supply for whalers and other passing 
ships. At least $50,000in coin circulates among 
these people, who are now quite wealthy. Capt. 
Beechy, of the British navy, inthe ship “ Blos- 
som,” had landed there a few years before, fired 
a salute, raised the British flag, and took pos- 
session of the islands in the name of King 
George the Fourth, a copper plate being en- 
graved to witness the fact. In 1855 Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry hoisted the United States flag, 
fired a salute, and took possession of the 
islands. By Perry’s advice a sort of govern- 
ment by four arbitrators was organized and put 
in force, until one dissatisfied plaintiff made use 
of a revolver in a passion, Since then law has 
been unknown, and during the last ten years at 
east eight murders have been committed. In 
an official dispatch to Hon. Chas. De Long, 
Secretary Fish declined to exercise or extend 
the jurisdiction of the United States over 
the islands. The Japanese Government is 
now taking formal occupation of them— 
not merely to colonize them with Japanese, 
none of whom have lived there since 1868; 
but also to consider a proposal from the United 
States Government to establish a telegraphic 
station there fora projected submarine cable 
between our Pacific Coast and Japan and China. 
It seems now that these wonderfully fertile 
islands, with an unsurpassed climate, are of some 
value, after all, and the question of ownership 
is an important one. The No-man’s Islands 
will become somebody’s, and, instead of being 
a bone of contention, let us hope they may 
soon become the hearts’ content of the Pacific. 
The speedy laying of the trans-Pacific cable 
will put an end tothe ridiculous, not to say 
‘cooking ’’ of the semi-monthly steamer news 
from Japan, which is regularly done by some 
one in Yokohama or San Francisco. 

THE following note has been received from 
Gail Hamilton: 


“A ‘LAST WORD.’ 


‘““THE BISHOP LEFT TO HIMSELF. 
‘«*Garrison and Whittier, knit together by 
the sympathy of poverty and social inferiority.’ 
—GILBERT HAVEN in THE INDEPENDENT of Dec. 
23d, 1875. 





“THE BISHOP UNDER THE ROD. 
“«<Let Whittier stand with his own on a level with 
the people.’—BIsHOP GILBERT HAVEN in THE 
INDEPENDENT of Feb. 17th, 1876. 





‘‘ THE BISHOP PENITENT. 
“*No more did I degrade ‘ Whittier.’°— 
BisHop GILBERT HAVEN in THE INDEPENDENT 
of Feb, 17th, 1876. 





‘(THE BISHOP RAMPANT. 

‘¢*Garrison and Whittier are knit together by 
sympathy for a more degraded class than their 
own.’—GILBERT HAVEN in THE INDEPENDENT 
of Dec. 23d, 1875.” 


....In spite of the orders from Rome, the 
French bishops find it hard to pray for the Re- 
public. The Bishop of Rhodes writes to his 
clergy : 


‘Some have found in the decision the con- 
secration of a form of government conformed 
to tleir tastes. True Christians will recite the 
prayer with a feeling of profound pity for our 
ey, whose only hope for the future is in 

od.”’ 


This is clearly a grand embarras to have to 
pray for a government which one detests ; but 
we think there is a way out of it. The prayer 
s in Latin—Domine salvam fac rem publicam ; 
and rem publicam etymologically means only 
the public welfare. Now would it not bea 
very happy revenge on the enemies of the 
Church to bear this fact in mind while praying? 
In this way one would seem to be praying for 
the republic, whereas he would be really pray- 
ing for the public good; and, since the public 
good means to the French bishops the destruc- 
tion of the Republic, it seems quite possible in 
this way todo some vigorous cursing under 
the guise of prayer. 

....Senator Edmunds last week endeavored 
to bring the Senate to a vote on the Pinchback 
question. Senator Morton, though he has been 
earnestly advocating Pinchback’s right to a 
seat for now nearly three years, was not ready 
to have the vote taken, assigning as his reason 
the absence of several Republican senators. 
The number of senators present was about the 
usual number. The Senate decided by a vote 
of thirty-three nays to thirty yeas not to take 
up the resolution for the admission of Mr. 
Pinchback ; and so the matter was postponed 
to a more convenient season. All the Repub- 
licans present, with the exception of two, voted 
in the negative ; and all the Democrats present 
and two Republicans voted in the affirmative. 
This intolerable delay and even disgrace of the 
Senate in respect to a purely constitutional 
question should come to an end. 

--e. The Rey. Dr. Thornton has just read a 
paper before the Victoria Institute, in London, 
on the “Sorrows of Skepticism.’’ He had been 


led, he said, to employ the title of his paper 
from an observation of the physiognomies of 
skeptics, for he never looked at the faces or 
photographs of those who cherished doubts 
about revealed religion without being struck 
with the expression of pain which they exhibit. 
This may suggest a practical means of discover- 
ing heretics. We fear, however, that the test 
would be as much of a failure as that attributed 
to Spurgeon, that you could always tell a 
Unitarian by the flabbiness and fishy character 
of his hand when he shook hands with you. 


....Curious uses are being found for the doc- 
trine of infallibility. Queens and princes are 
often referred to in the advertisements of 
grocers and shoemakers; and now the Pope 
himself, with all the weight of his infalliability, 
is made to figure in the advertisement of a 
French fashion journal. Said paper claims to 
be patronized by two cardinals, four archbish- 
ops, and ten bishops, and urges as a final 
reason for subscribing that ‘‘His Holiness Pope 
Pius IX himself, in a letter concerning ladies’ 
journals, expresses himself in these favorable 
terms,”’ ete. 


....The French Ultramontanes having pre- 
pared a religious programme for the elections, 
the XIX Siécle says: ‘‘ Since religion descends 
into the political arena, we must be allowed to 
treat it as we do other political enemies.’ The 
Rappel says: ‘In every case,if the Catholics 
are disposed to apply this touchstone to their 
candidates, all the more reason why we should 
demand from ours the most extended pro- 
gramme of free thought.’? This is all very 
natural ; but one may question whether a pro- 
gramme of free thinking is the best way of 
fighting the Syllabus. 

....lf the state government of California 
keeps on, it willsoon be secular enough to suit 
the most advanced. The governor in his 
Thanksgiving proclamation skillfully steered 
clear of the name of God—possibly to save the 
feelings of the heathen Chinee; and now the 
state senate not only refuses to elect a chap- 
lain, but has sent a committee of senators to San 
Francisco to spend the Sabbath in investigating 
the grants of tide and salt-marsh lauds. An 
open session was held at the City Hall and the 
day was spent in hearing claims, etc. 


....The Yale Courant is moved to declar 
that the tunes sung in the college chapel are 
‘antiquated blue-nosed Presbyterian airs,’’ and 
that they sound like the disconnected utterances 
of a disemboweled harmonicon.’”” The same 
journal says that the memorial windows in the 
new chapel remind it of a ‘‘cross between a 
custard pie and a fungus-coated frog-pond.” 
The Yale School of the Fine Arts does not seem 
to have taught the students to sacrifice force to 
elegance. 

..--The following from The National Baptist 
to the churchmembers who would go to the 
revival meetings and crowd out the poor and 
neglected, for whom the meetings were espe- 
cially intended, is rather raspy, but good : 

“You could go to the Depot three times a 
day, and steal the seats that were reserved for 
the unconverted. Now, will you roll up your 
sleeves and go to workin your own church and 
and Sunday-school, or will you sit and look on, 
and then wonder that there isn’t more interest ?”’ 

....A case of conscience is mentioned in an 
exchange. A man was conscientiously opposed 
to the envelope system of making contribu- 
tions, on the ground that we are commanded 
not to let our left hand know what our right 
hand doeth. The system being adopted by the 
church, he gave nothing, for fear his left hand 
would find it out. In this way he kept his con- 
science unspotted and got ahead of his left 
hand. 

....The pretty little park near the center of 
the city of Hartford was last week, by a unan- 
imous vote of the aldermen and councilmen, 
named ‘‘ Bushnell Park,’’ in honor of the late 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, who thirty years ago 
conceived the project of making a park out of 
what then was one of the most unsightly spots 
in the city. This action came just before Dr. 
Bushnell’s death. 

....-Fora single week we are compelled to 
omit the sermon of Mr. Moody. We are sorry 
to be compelled to fill its space with the pro- 
ceedings of the Brooklyn Council; but our 
readers will be pleased to find also reports of 
Dr. Wm, M. Taylor’s opening lectures at New 
Haven on preaching. They came to us as his 
own abstract and revision of them and we will 
continue thém on succeeding weeks. 


....A writer in the Central Baptist, in a seri- 
ous memorial sketch of a Baptist clergyman, 
remarks that he “‘ was not a belligerent man.”’ 
Then he tells of his driving a Presbyterian 
neighbor out of his barn with a pitchfork, and 
adds, suggestively, that he “was of a fraternal 
spirit.” 

....It will hardly be worth while to make any 
stir about the Centennial, for Dr. Cummings 
has discerned that before September, 1876, the 
sure word of prophecy will be fulfilled—the 
Euphrates will dry up, the Jews will go back 





to Zion, and the heavens and earth will be re- 


newed. If the Doctor would “dry up ”’ too, it 
would almost reconcile one to the programme. 

....We were all sure that January of last 
year was very cold and that January of this 
year was very mild. But now come the figures 
from the Signal Office, showing that the mean 
temperature of January, 1876, was only one- 
fifth of a degree higher than that of January, 
1875. 

....Seeing into what bad odor the Church 
has fallen, it is very strange no one has yet 
thought of gaining public esteem by giving 
himself out as irreligious. There may be money 
in pretending to be a saint, but there does not 
seem to be any in claiming to be a rogue. 


...-Apropos of the zeal of some secularist 
writers, eneis led to inquire whether, after all, 
religion is the worst foe of the nation. Is it not 
just possible that there are other devils whose 
casting out would be even more beneficial than 
the expulsion of the Bible from the schools ? 

....The Presbyterians are manufacturing 
special paper for their proposed Centennial 
discourses, so that proper uniformity of manu- 
scripts may be secured, with a view to their 
publication. 

....The religious fervor of the Washington 
Republican is really impressive. It thinks the 
shutting of the Centennial Exhibition on Sun- 
day ‘‘ would level a terrific blow at morality 
and religion.”’ 

....Dhe Liberal Christian reports what it 
calls ‘‘sad cases of ‘backsliding’ in the con- 
duct of two of Mr. E. P. Hammond’s ‘con- 
verts,’’’ and seems to enjoy the story amazingly. 

....In the original it runs “‘ godliness is gain,” 
and not ‘‘gain is godliness,’ as the current 
reading seems to have it. 

....Spurgeon says, rather sharply, that ‘it is 
a hideous gift to possess, to be able to say 
nothing at extreme length.”’ 

....Occasional sermons on “personal relig- 
ion’’ suggest the inquiry whether there be any 
religion which is not personal. 

....-Dr. Leonard Bacon was 74 years old last 
Saturday. 


-....1n spite of the hard times, the wages of 
sin are still up to the old standard. 








Acligions Jutelligence. 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORE. 





THE meetings at the Hippodrome have in- 
creased in interest during the week. The at- 
tendance has steadily grown from the first, 
until both halls are crowded. The Protestant 
clergymen of nearly all the sects in this city 
take an active part in the revival movements. 
Many ministers who heretofore have stood aloof 
from such movements have joined in this one. 
They have ignored their sectarian feelings and 
subordinated their special doctrines, and have 
worked together in a way for which we do not 
know any precedent in this city. These co- 
operating clergymen constitute a very powerful 
and exceedingly influential body, being looked 
up to as spiritual leaders and guides by a large 
proportion of our population. It was a great 
thing to get them interested to such an extent 
in the revival. They have preached about it in 
their churches ; they have stirred up their peo- 
ple to take part in it; and they have formed 
special bodies of their members, of both sexes, 
young and old, to help it forward. Revival 
meetings are being held in many of the churches, 
with very encouraging results. The inquiry- 
meetings have been largely attended. The Fri- 
day prayer-meeting was devoted to the subject 
of intemperance. Mr. Moody said: 

“IT do not intend to speak of the evils of in- 
temperance, but to show that there is One 
who can save unto the uttermost. We sel- 
dom meet a drunkard but he wants to get rid of 
the habit. Christ came into the world to de- 
stroy the works of the Devil; and isn’t intem- 
perance a work of the Devil? In Philadelphia 
over 100 were reclaimed, and have since formed 
a club to work in the dark alleys. I have writ- 
ten some of them to come here and testify, and 
next Friday they will be with us. you re- 
member the man whom Christ cured of the lep- 
rosy, and how he went to Decapolis and told 
what the Lord had done for him? I imagine I 
see him there on a dry-goods box, with the peo- 
ple gathered around him. He was one of the 
greatest preachers in the Scriptures. That is 
what reformed drunkards may become.’’ 

The sermon Friday evening was one of Mr. 
Moody’s best. It wason ‘What Christ is to 
us.’’ Heis to us forgiveness, peace, and joy. 
He is kept in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on him. 

‘*] remember in the darkest hours in the his- 
tory of our country, when it looked as if every- 
thing was going to pieces—I remember attend- 
ing a prayer-meeting one Sunday night, and 
every one that spoke spoke on the dark side. 
And an old man, the light shining out of his 
eyes and his beautiful white hair falling over 
his shoulders, said: ‘You don’t talk like true 
sons of the King. It is all light up around the 
Throne. If an unconverted man should come 
in here and listen to you, he certainly wouldn’t 
want to become a Christian.’ He said he had 





just come from the East, and he had heard one 
\ of his friends talk about a beautiful sunrise: 


and he made arrangements with the landlord to 
take him up on‘the summit to see the sunrise, 
So in the morning the guide aroused him and 
they started out. The guide went ahead, and 
he followed. He said they had not been gone a 

eat while when there came up a terrible 
thunderstorm. And the old man said to the 
guide : ‘It will be no use to go up. We can’t 
see the sunrise. The storm is fearful.’ ‘Oh! sir,’ 
said the guide, ‘I think we will get above the 
storm.’ They could see the lightning playing 
about them. And the great old mountain 
shook with the thunder and it was very dark. 
But when they got up above the clouds all was 
light and clear. So, if it is dark here, rise 
higher. It is light enough up around the 
Throne. If I may rise > to the —_ I have 
no business to be in darkness. se higher. 
higher, higher! It is the privilege of the child 
of God to walk on unclouded.”’ 


Nothing in the progress of the revival in this 
city has shown so clearly the depth of feeling 
which extends throughout the Christian com- 
munity as the character of the Sunday meet- 
ings. The first was in the morning, and none 
but Christians were admitted, the address being 
specially prepared for them ; 4,000 were present. 
In the afternoon fully 10,000 ladies attended the 
meeting set apart for them, and in the evening 
about the same number of men were present in 
the Hippodrome. The same sermon was 
preached on both occasions. Hundreds of 
people went into the inquiry-rooms, showing an 
interest greater than has been manifested at any 
previous services. 





....-The New York Tablet thinks it very 
strange that for generations the Catholic 
Church has never been in favor with the Gov- 
ernment in Bavaria, although it is the only 
Catholic state in the new German Empire, see- 
ing that the majority of the people and the 
monarchs are Catholics. Until the persecution 
in Prussia began there was no country in Ger- 
many in which the rights and liberty of the 
Church have been so limited by the legislature 
as io Bavaria. It finds the explanation in the 
fact that mothers in general exercise a power- 
ful influence upon the faith and religion of a 
child, and it is very rarely that this influence 
can be destroyed in a soul, be it good or bad. 
Neither rank nor fortune makes an exception 
to this rule. ‘Now it has happened that all 
the Bavarian monarchs, beginning from the 
great-grandfather of the present king, had 
married Protestant princesses. The mother of 
the latter only embraced Catholicism after her 
son had come to the throne. The religious 
spirit which prevails in families generally pro- 
ceeds from wives and ‘mothers, Thus it was 
with the Bavarian regents: the cold and icy 
blast of Protestantism destroyed Catholic 
warmth and piety.” 


....The managers of the National Temper- 
ance Society have sent an important memorial 
to Governor Tilden’s commission on the gov- 
ernment of cities in which the evils of the 
present license system are fully set forth. They 
call attention tothe fact that 84,399 cases were 
brought before the police justices of New York 
in the year 1875. Of the whole number of per- 
sons 24,068 were women. The justices say 
that almost half of the cases considered by 
them were cases of intoxication, and that from 
seventy-five to ninety per cent. of all the of- 
fenses brought to their notice grow out of the 
use of liquor. The managers of the National 
Temperance Society put the number of licensed 
drinking-places in this city at 7,000 and esti- 
mate the unlicensed at 3,000. Reckoning 
$5,000 a year to be taken at each, the total 
annual amount spent in the city at drinking- 
places is $50,000,000. Tothis must be added 
the tax for pauperism and crime. This is a 
large and important question for the commis- 
sion to consider. 


...-The Rev. 8. B. James recently wrote a 
pamphlet in England entitled ‘‘God’s Church 
and the Devil’s Chapel.”” He says: 

‘For some men it would be Satan’s policy to 
put a gin-shop near the church-gates, and for 
other men a gambling-house, and for others a 
casino. But his master-stroke of policy is to 
put something as like to a church as what are 
called tares—and which are really a wild sort of 
wheat—are like good wheat. If you must 
needs worship, then turn aside into this snug 
chapel of mine and be comfortable and easy. 
Thatis what Satan says to the young man with 
a stirred conscience or the young woman with a 
desire for church privileges. Very comfortable 
seats the devil provides—fine preachers, rare 
music, and the charming-to-the-sense devices 
that make men wonder how it was the Early 
Christians taught so much of self-denial.” 
This malignant and wicked assault upon Dis- 
senting Christians has aroused such indignation 
that at last Mr. James has risen and explained 
that he did not mean Dissenting meeting-houses. 
Still the general impression among the English 
Dissenters is that the denial is only a lame at- 
tempt to cover the insult, and that the Rev. 8. 
B. James is norelation of Truthful James. 


....Tbe Missionary Conference of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Diocese of Central New York, 
which was held in Ithaca, January 25th and 
26th, was the means of eliciting some very able 
papers, and especially one from the Lord Bish- 
op of Montreal, Dr. Oxenden, on ‘‘ The Church 
in Canada.” The stipends of the clergy iv 





Canada vary from $600 to $1,000, although 
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the cities more is paid. The Church funds are 
derived from (1) the clergy reserves, granted in 
the reign of George III, which have been 
divided with the Presbyterians ; (2) an annual 
grant from the “Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts”; (3) a local sus- 
tentation fund; (4) the mission fund. Bishop 
Oxenden’s diocese numbers eighty clergymen 
and 37,000 members. The bishops are elected 

cy the clergy and laity assembled in synod. 
The vote of the synod is final, and needs no 
confirmation from other diocesan bodies. The 
external relation of the Church in Canada to 
the Church of England is gradually disap- 
pearing. 


...»The elections which have just taken place 
in Spain have furnished the clergy another 
occasion for showing its animus. Nearly all 
the bishops descended into the political arena 
and thundered anathemas at-those who demand 
liberty of conscience. The order was passed 
along the whole line to fight against every 
candidate who would not engage to work for 
the restoration of ‘‘Catholic unity.” The 
Archbishop of Valencia calls toleration ‘‘an 
unqualified absurdity,’? ‘‘an unpardonable 
madness,” etc. Finally, he declares that no 
Catholic can vote for it : 


“No, the conscience of a Catholic does not 
permit him to vote for that liberty of worship, 
nor even for simple toleration. No, his con- 
science cannot permit him to support with his 
vote any one who does not think thus.”’ 


This is followed by various incendiary hints of 
a resort to arms, etc. Yet, in spite of this 
wretched farrago of intolerant bigotry, we are 
called to weep over the violence done to Cath- 
olic consciences in Germany and elsewhere. 


....It is a noteworthy fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the activity of the Roman Catholics in En- 
gland, its Catholic population does not greatly 
exceed 1,000,000. The hierarchy in England and 
Wales comprises one cardinal archbishop, one 
archbishop in partibus, sixteen bishops, and 
1,772 priests ; an increase of fifty-two priests in 
1875. There are 1,061 churches and. chapels ; 
an increase during the year of twenty. There 
are 215 monastic communities in England and 
Wales. In Ireland there are four provinces, 
with four archbishops, one of whom is a cardi- 
nal, and twenty-eight dioceses. According to 
the London Tablet, the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland is now 4,000,000, which is less 
than that of the United States (6,000,000). The 
English Catholic Directory for 1876 reports that 
there are thirty-six Roman Catholic peers, 
seven Roman Catholic members of the Privy 
Council, and fifty Catholic members of the 
House of Commons. 


....Mr. Gladstone’s question concerning the 
compatibility of an acceptance of Papal infal- 
libility with fidelity to the civil government, re- 
ceives some light from the following, taken 
from an Italian Ultramontane journal : 

“Tt is allowed to take the customary oath to 
support the state; but there is no need of ac- 
companying the oath with an expressed restric- 
tion. It suffices that that restriction be made 
beforehand to the church. One taking an office 
under the government ought to declare before 
the Church that in taking the oath he intends 
to preserve all his liberty of conscience for the 
cases where the civil functions assumed should 
be in opposition to the ecclesiastical laws.” 


....Another church case has been settled in 
England. A Mr. Jenkins had doubts about the 
personality of the Devil; whereupon the Rev. 
Mr. Cook refused to administer the sacraments 
tohim. Mr. Jenkins forthwith sued in the 
Court of Arches, and the Court sustained Mr. 
Cook. Mr. Jenkins, however, was determined 
to have the sacraments, and he appealed to the 
Privy Council, which condemned Cook to pay 
all the costs and admonished him not to refuse 
to administer the sacraments to Jenkins. 


-.-.The Jewish Messenger has the following 
cordial and sensible words of welcome for Mr. 
Moody: 

“The revival has come to New York, and 
we welcome the enterprising gentlemen who 
propose to better all classes by their prayers, 
sermons, and songs. No man of sense can de- 
claim against the method pursued at the Hippo- 
drome, provided it be conducted in the same 
orderly and earnest way that has characterized 
the meetings elsewhere.” 

....The Rev. Alfred B. Leeson, a young as- 
sistant minister in Mount Calvary (Ritualistic) 
Church, Baltimore, has gone overto Rome, and 
been duly deposed by Bishop Whittingham- 
This is the first secession we have he :rd of for a 
long time, and we advise the Roman Catholic 
papers to make the most of it. Mr. Leeson 
has only been out of the General Theological 
Seminary two or three years, we believe. 


--.-In England the total number of the 
clergy of the Established Church is 23,738, as 
follows: 


is itaries, 172; incumbents, 13,300; cur- 
ates, 5,765; masters in schools, 700 ; chaplains, 


2,893; clerical fellows in universities, chap- 
lains in India, and missionaries, 434.” 

-... According to the Almanach de Gotha, there 
are in France 35,000,000 Catholics, 500,000 Pro- 
testants, 49,000 Jews, of whom half are in the 
Department of the Seine, 3,071 Mohammedans, 
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Buddhists, ete., and finally 82,000 Frenchmen 
who announce themselves as recognizing no 
religion. 

--.-The total number of regular Baptist 
churches in the United States is 21,255; or- 
dained ministers, 13,117. Additions during 
1875: by baptism, 87,874 ; by letter, 32,515 ; by 
experience, 4,660 ; by restoration, 8,076. Dimi- 
nutions : by death, 12,768 ; by letter, 34,517; by 
exclusion, 17,561; by erasures, 3,719. Total 
membership, 1,815,300. 


....Last year’s circulation of the Bible in 
Spain amounted to over 50,000 copies. In Por- 
tugal, too, the sales amounted to over 8,000 
copies. In Lisbon there are several congrega- 
tions of Bible-reading Romanists. 





The following is the text of Andover’s call to 
Plymouth Church : 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 10th, 1876. 
“The Congregational Church in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary to Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.: 

“ DEAR BRETHREN :—In addressing you upon 
one of the most painful and perplexing subjects 
which ever stirred the sympathies or awakened 
the solicitude of Christian hearts, we desire 
first of all, humbly to acknowledge our need 
and fervently to implore the illumination of 
that wisdom which is from above. 

‘As members with you of the body of Christ, 
and particularly as joined with you in the fellow- 
ship of the Congregational churches of the 
land, we feel the truth of the words: ‘Wheth- 
er one member suffer all the members suffer 
with it, or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.’ We have rejoiced in 
your prosperity. We have been proud of the 
good name and world-wide influence of your 
pastor. We have had unquestioning faith in his 
purity and Christian earnestness. We have ad- 
mired his fervor and boldness in the defense of 
his convictions of truth. All the more, there- 
fore, have we suffered when accusations of im- 
morality have been made against him with a defi- 
niteness and apron rg | which have by degrees 
shaken, in the minds of multitudes, not only of 
irreligious men, but also of many in our church- 
es, that confidence in his integrity which once 
was universal. 

““When those charges were no more than 
vague aspersions we, together with other 
Christians, deemed them worthy only of con- 
tempt. Evenlong after they assumed a more 
definite form it was enough and more than 
enough that apparently they awakenedin your 
minds no misgivings and that they were di- 
rected against one whose established reputation 
raised him above such assaults. No real solic- 
itude arose until while accusation grew bolder 
he remained silent. And when at length that 
silence was broken and denial uttered relief 
was well-nigh as universal as it was instan- 
taneous. 

“When, afterward, Mr. Beecher was repre- 
sented as having himself acknowledged some 
great offense, andat his request you instituted 
an investigation, it was hoped that the exact 
and whole truth would be developed, and that 
in consequence every cause of suspicion would 
be removed. But the result of that inquiry, 
though powerfully re-enforced by your unani- 
mous adoption of it, failed to satisfy a large por- 
tion, at least, of the public, including many mem- 
bers of our churches, partly because the evidence 
against him as elicited from his own letters 
and conduct was unexpectedly weighty, and 
partly because it was believed that important 
witnesses had not appeared. Then followed 
the long legal investigation—inconclusive as 
respects the verdict of the jury, and unsatisfac- 
tory in that there remained in the public mind 
the sense of something still unexplained and 
the belief that important testimony had not 
yet been heard. 

‘Since the legal trial closed allusions to this 
unproduced evidence have abounded in the 
public journals. Names have been given, and 
without contradiction, of responsible witnesses, 
members of various Christian churches, who, it 
is affirmed, have something to say which is 
essential to a correct judgment in the case. 

“In view of this, we have looked to see you 
demand the most searching public investiga- 
tion. We have waited to hear from you a chal- 
lenge for everybody who can testify, of his or 
her own knowledge, anything against Mr. 
Beecher’s integrity or purity, to come before 

ou and bear witness. But this our reasonable 

ope has thus far been disappointed ; and the 
painful impression has been produced on many 
minds that you desire to avoid rather than to 
secure that exhaustive examination which is 
needed. This impression has been deepened 
by the fact that when, at length, you have called 
from various parts of the land an ecclesiastical 
council to advise you respecting your discipline, 
we find no indications in the letter-missive of a 
purpose on your part to institute that investiga- 
tion which most vitally concerns your useful- 
ness and prosperity asa church of Christ and 
is absolutely essential to the vindication of the 

ood name of = pastor. Wecan readily be- 
ieve that, with your firm conviction of his in- 
nocence, you may naturally shrink from even 
aiding in subjecting him to further trial. But, 
brethren, he is and must be on trial, in some form 
or other, until the evidence in the case is fully 
brought out. Nothing less than this can per- 
manently satisfy the reasonable demands of the 
public mind. 

“Tt should not be overlooked by you that 
Mr. Beecher is not a a member of your 
church, nor even merely its appointed leader 
and ensample ; but the most widely-known and 


conspicuous minister of Christ our com- 
munion. His eminence brings with it propor- 
he should be 


tionate jor ser ara Th 
widely and increasingly believed to be guilty of 


shameful] crime when his innocence might be 

y hed not only leaves his name 
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Church. Indeed, we know not that a more 
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tain Church shrinks from investigating charges 
of guilt + ee and publicly affirmed 
against any of its members. Brethren, do not 
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pase us to impute this to your intention. 
e desire only to remind you of what must 
inevitably ronal if Christian men shall in any- 
wise seem to oppose an open, direct, free, and 
full investigation of this subject by a tribunal 
which can command the respect of all upright 
men, 

“In view, then, of these public facts—the 
recognized eminence of your pastor; the 
definiteness and gravity of the accusations made 
against him; the responsible character of the 
persons making them ; the general conviction 
that these charges imperatively require a thor- 
ough examination; the open taunt thrown 
out by the world that a gross offense exists 
which neither you nor your brethren of other 
churches are able or willing to remove; the 
suspicion thus awakened that our policy has no 
effective method of procedure in cases of such 
magnitude; the daily increasing aggravation of 
this evil by your prolonged delay to solicit a 
definite and exhaustive examination, through 
the agency of an ecclesiastical council ; your 
seeming unwillingness to admit that there is 
even a prima facie case against your pastor re- 
quiring an investigation ; the dishonor which is 
consequently left resting upon him and upon 
the cause of Christ—in view of all this, we are 
constrained in Christian faithfulness and by a 
conviction of duty to our gps ational 
brotherhood and to the Kingdom of Christ to 
advise you of the burden of reproach which 
rests upon us and upon the Christian name, 
and which must remain so long as this great 
public scandal shall seem to be tolerated by a 
sister church. 

“ Although usually in cases of accusations of 
ministerial offense a tribunal is created, accord- 
ing to our polity, by the convocation of a mutual 
council, selected one-half by the church and the 
other half by the accused party, yet it is plain 
that such a remedy does not meet the present 
exigency. Through your failure to use this 
remedy when accusation first seemed to you to 
demand attention and through your subsequent 
unanimous and unvarying affirmation of your 
nae innocence, you are so identified with 

im in the public estimation that any council of 
investigation called solely by you and him must 
encounter distrust from the outset, embarrass- 
ments in its investigations, and the suspicion 
and danger of incompleteness in its result. 
Hence the necessity of a different method of 
investigation. ’ 

‘““Weask you, therefore, to unite with us in 
calling an ecclesiastical council empowered to 
make a thorough investigation of this painful 
case, 

“We propose that the council meet as soon as 
the preliminary arrangements can be made, in 
some suitable church or hall in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or the vicinity ; said council to be composed of 
the representatives of not less than twelve or 
more than twenty churches, together with not 
less than six nor more than ten individuals of 
recognized standing in our denomination, se- 
lected one-half by you and one-half by us. Be- 
fore this tribunal let every one who knows any- 
thing respecting the charges of adultery and 
perjury, or anything whatever of a kindred na- 
ture nst Mr. Beecher, or who can, by testi- 
fying, help in such an investigation, be invited 
and challenged to appear, or else forever after 
hold his peace. 

‘Brethren, permit us to add that only a con- 
viction of duty could impel us thus to address 
you. An emergency has arisen which requires 
that some church should assume this responsi- 
bility. The duty isa plain one. We cannot 
hold ourselves exempt. 

‘We hope also that a movement instituted 
by us at this distance from you may itself im- 
press upon you the extent and depth of the 
solicitude felt by our churches in reference to 
this question, and that you will recognize the 
fact that by its history and traditions this 
church has a peculiar interest in a question that 
is pre-eminently one of the protection and 
purity of the Christian ministry. Nearly one- 
third of the present Con, ee clergy of 
our country and about 2, iving ministers of 
the Gospel have been associated with the 
church in this seminary. And, brethren, if 
through our instrumentality, in co-operation 
with you, the name and fame of your pastor 
can be vindicated from reproach no chureh 
will — more than ours and no body of 
men will be more grateful than the pastors and 

reachers who have gone forth from Andover 

eminary. 

““We do not overlook the fact that your at- 
tention is at present largely occupied with 
other matters ; but, deeming the subject which 
we have now presented to be of great and 
urgent importance, we would ask for a reply to 
our request at your earliest convenience. 

“By vote of the church this letter is signed 
in its name by the moderator of the meeting 
and by the clerk, and will be conveyed to you 
by a committee of the church. 

**Joun L. TAYLOR, 
‘‘ Moderator and Acting Pastor. 
“Ee@sert C. SmyTu, Clerk.”’ 


| 
THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE only hope left for the Democratic 
party of succeeding next autumn in the 
presidential and congressional elections is 
in their ability to convince the country that 
the Republican party is hopelessly corrupt. 
Hence, the Democratic House is investi- 
gating in all directions; hence the anxiety 
in regard to the whisky trials at the West 
and South. Nobody, not even the most 
suspicious Democrat, has any doubt 1n re- 
gard to the sincerity of Mr. Bristow in these 
trials; but most of the Democrats in Con- 
gress profess to doubt the sincerity of the 
Administration in this matter, and especial- 
ly that of the President and his Attorney- 
General. That a great pressure has been 
brought upon the President. to dismiss 
Mr. Bristow from the Cabinet is certain, 
and the parties who have done it are the 
immediate friends of those who are in dan- 
ger of prosecution for connection with 
whisky frauds at Chicago, Milwaukee, 


and New Orleans. It is no longer 

a secret that suspicion points toward 

a few persons high in position in these 

cities; and they or their friends have en- 

deavored quite recently to poisom the 

mind of the President against the Secre- 

tary. At the present moment I have no 

evidence that the deep game has been suc- 

cessful. Mr. Bristow is still in the Treas- 

ury Department, and, for all that I can see, 

islikely toremain. Nothing could be more 

unfortunate and ruinous than his departure 

from public life at this crisis. For if he 

goes out it will be because he cannot stay. 

Not that he is fond of public life or of his 

present position, for he is not, as all his inti- 

mate friends know; but his enemies find many 

ways in which they can make his official 

existence almost insupportable. Gen. Grant 

can by his silence and coldness drive him 

out of the Cabinet, without saying a word 
directly on the subject, if he chooses. He 

remains simply to prosecute the whisky 
trials to the end and to see that the work 

is done thoroughly. If he goes out 

before, it will be simply because the 

whisky-thieves have got control of the 

President (whether he knows it or not) and 

of the Government, and the effect will be 

disastrous. It will besmirch the fair fame 

of the President, and it will render it almost 

impossible for the Republican party to suc- 

ceed in the fall elections. For one, I will 

not believe till I see it that the President 

can be so blind to his own interests and to 
those of the country and of his party as to 

take part with the enemies of Mr. Bristow. 

The Babcock trial has attracted close at- 

tention through the week of all classes in 
Washington, where the accused has long 
been well known. This was natural. But 

a good deal of the intense interest in the 
case is political. Babcock is the President’s 
private secretary and has been exceedingly 
intimate with his chief; and he has also 
been the intimate and favorite of promi- 
nent politicians here. Adroit, a born manip- 
ulator, thriving, good-natured, and popular, 
he has troops of friends and a plenty 
of enemies. When such a man stands 
in danger of the penitentiary the crowd is 
agape with wonder and excitement. All 
Democrats believe him guilty; most Re- 
publicans think him innocent, though some 
of the ablest and best shake their heads 
sadly when his case is mentioned. If he 
be innocent, God send hima safe deliver- 
ance! The President, doubtless, sincerely 
believes him innocent, for he says so. But 
Gen. Grant is unsuspicious of friends. I 
could name a dozen of the worst “ ring” 
men in the country who are his friends and 
whom he still has confidence in. McDon- 
ald and Joyce did not lose his confidence 
till the doors of the penitentiary closed 
upon them, and he still believes that Chief 
Clerk Avery is guiltless of the crime of 
which the jury found him guilty. It will 
never answer for Republicans to follow the 
President in such personal matters. They 
will have full confidence in Ais integrity; 
but not necessarily in that of all his friends. 
He insisted that Ex-Governor Shepherd was 
a good man; but the Senate almost unani- 
mously rejected him. And if Gen. Bab- 
cock shall be acquitted, the President will 
do well to let him retire to private life. 
But I suppose he will not. 

The House of Representatives has elected 
a Speaker pro tem.—Mr. Samuel Cox, of 
New York. Already Mr. Kerr finds the 
cares of his position too great fora sick man. 
If last fall he could have been willing to 
forego politics and public life, he might 
now be a well man; instead of which hé is 
in great danger and may not be able to fill 
the Speaker’s chair again. I am bound to 
say that he is a fair and able presiding 
officer and there is less of personal leader- 
ship in the House than we have seen in 
many years. And in a democracy why 
should a Speaker and three or four “lead. 
ers” govern a popular assembly? It might 
suit monarchical institutions, but not demo 
cratic. One member is entitled to as much 
influence in legislation as another and each 
vote should be independent. 

Pinehback’s case in the Senate drags 
wearily along; but it will not surprise me if 
he should at last be rewarded with the seat. 
Not that he is entitled to it; but it is vacant, 
and if he does not get ita Democrat will, 
and the political exigency is great. The 





colored people are noisy in their demon- 
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strations of dissatisfaction. Senator Bruce 
in executive session the other day declared 
his readiness to quit Republicanism, be- 
cause it was so heartless and did so little 
for the colored people. Mr. Morton is fer- 
tile in expedients, and he may yet contrive 
to seat his colored friend. 

The presidential candidates still plan and 
plot for a term in the White House. Gen, 
Grant evidently loses ground rapidly, and 
Messrs. Blaine and Conklifig have been 
gaining as rapidly during the last fortnight. 
New men begin to be talked of as ‘‘com- 
promise candidates.” Mr. Wheeler, of 
New York, and Gov. Hayes, of Ohio, are in 
this class, and either of them would make a 
president of whom the country would never 
be ashamed. ‘‘Measures, not men,” should be 
our motto now, for unless the civil service 
can be reformed in some way the country 
will be utterly ruined. D: Wa Bs 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 19th, 1876. 














Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BURNETT'S Cocoarse allays irritation, re- 
moves dandruff, and invigorates the action 
of the capillaries in the highest degree. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


THE annual statement of this great cor- 
poration appears in our columns this week 
and will attract general attention. Proba- 
bly there is no better or stronger institution 
of its class in the country. Its managers 
are conservative men, who are determined 
to do only a safe business. The statement 
shows a steady increase of popularity with 
the people. But we invite special notice to 
the figures presented. They tell a story 
which will not fail to please everybody in- 
terested in this excellent company. 








MERCHANT’S GARGLING OIL. 


Tus famous medicine has been before the 
public for FORTY YEARS, and has been contin- 
ually and steadily increasing in popular fa- 
vor, until at the present time its curative vir- 
tues and properties are known all over the 
country. Especially at this season of the 
year is it in almost universal demand for the 
cure of rheumatism and chilblains; and 
for pains and aches generally it is called a 
specific. It is well claimed by the manu- 
facturers of the MERCHANT’S GARGLING 
Ot that a popular remedy which has stood 
the test of more that forty years needs no 
special endorsement at this late day. It is 
essentially ‘‘a good thing to have in the 
house.” 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 


Mr. J. A. CranDau, of Brooklyn, has 
invented a new carriage for children, the 
body of which is made of cowhide. The 
reversible seat enables the child to ride for- 
ward or backward, at the pleasure of the 
nurse. Among the other new features of 
this admirable little carriage is the sliding 
top and swinging cradle, which converts 
the carriage into a bed. 








i SANITARY CORSET.” 


A CoRsET which is is approved by physi- 
cians and which is a denefit to the health of 
the wearer is truly a novelty. Such a gar- 
ment is Dr. Warner’s Sanitary Corset, with 
Skirt Supporter and Self-adjusting Pads, 
advertised on page 12. We commend it to 
the consideration of the ladies. 





HEARING RESTORED.—Great 
Book free. 


invention. 
G. J. Woop, Madison, Ind. 


Romer, Ga., Dec. 27th, 1875 
Mfg. Co., Perfumers, etc., Roch- 
SS 





Am. Chem. 
ester, NV. 
Dear Strs:—We take pleasure in saying 
that your PATENT Woop Box BLACKING so 
far has given entire satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers. Yours truly, 
FARPER & Fort, (Grocers). 





A Goop Horst is a benefit to the com- 
munity, and Boston may well be proud of 
its noted American House, so long and so 
well kept by Lewis Rice, Esq. Thoroughly 
refitted an refurnished, it need fear no 
competitor. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

OuR subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on another page, that we have decided to 
send THE INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


TueE following is an extract from a letter 
just received from the general manager of 
one of the largest corporations in Chicago: 

“The responses received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT were double 
and perhaps treble those of any paper in 
which we advertised.” 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


TuE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘* postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 





MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new eubscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of tle country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuais can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to Tue INpE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 





FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. SLATER, . Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and boys, av 
most moderate’prices. 858 Broadway, tw 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad 
way, corner of 6th street. 





WHEN Moeee Sep New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Un‘on Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

e express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
staurant first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 
A standard toilet preparation. 











OUR CLUB LIST. 


THOsE of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 20 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
chinge to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a yea. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar eacb, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 








each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
K.S&Cos. 4 3 
mm 
IMPROVED 4 
o 
MUSIC c. 
& ae 
PAPER FILE. \ | | 




















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
pan td 0 his hea th—proof that it is the only true and 
Be. tfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
isappointment ; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown: Sold and Lg A good st 

TCHELOR’S es No. 16 
Y. Sold by ail druggist 


BALD HEADS 


tHived 2 as to Appear r each hair 
ing exactly o 
exture as the one hair. They are so perfect the 
cannot be detec Made only at BA CHELOR'S 
celebrated Wig a Be, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hairin two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applicaticns; turns light hair brown or black; red or 

Bates to black ; i, peta tan aee natural color. 
ent —_> part 0 e country on receipt 

¢ =o bo tiles for &. Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila ' 
elphia, Pa. 


‘*©A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the guns “Gold Medal of Be gee Be of 
the American _Instit’ 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Frankliit Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the World 

as an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 

HOME OFFICE 65S Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND St.), NEW YORK. 

















Immediately 
Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and Agettors she anpe- 
tite forthe same. Prepared by W. H. DE 
gama Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 50 cents per 
8. 
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THE GREAT BROADWAY FIRE. 


HERRING'S SAFES 


AGAIN, AS ALWAYS, 
“True to their Trust.‘j 





WHAT THEIR OWNERS SAY. 


After a roasting of 66 hours, our Herring’s Cham- 
pion Safe turns out its contents—books, papers, and 
other valuables—in splendid condition. We ved upied 
first loft of Nos, 44and 446 Broadway. You can judge 
of the intense heat that the safe was subjected to 
when we state that the tire — up all around it 
when it was being pulled out. We ure more 
than — ‘ . 

SNEDEKER, WATKOUS & BOYNTON. 

I had my valuable Pees th in the box of above safe, 

and cheerfully testify to the saving of iis contents. 
W. LEWIS. 

Our safe was so covered with débris that we were 
unable to get at it until to-day (Feb. th). The heat 
must have been equal to that of a furnace. It was 
with feelings of trepidation that we stood by as our 
safe was being opened ; but we were relieved on find- 
ing everything preserved in perfect t condition. The 
safe was one of your Patent Champions. 

POWERS, G/ ASTON & CO. 

We had intrusted our books to the keeping of one 
of your Champion Safes. This safe had one of the 

most severe tests we can conceive it possible fora 
safe to be subjected to. The current of air carried 
the flames directly Bee a the safe. It fell from the 
third floor. .. y talling walls the safe was buried 
several feet beneath the hot bricks and burning 
débris, where it remained and roasted until xt last 
reac hed, on the third day after the fire; and even 
then the bricks surrounding it were so hot that they 
could searcely be handled. Yet, upon opening. 
everything it contained—books, insurance policies, 
etc.—was taken out uninjured 

GEO. E. SHORTRIDGE & CO. 

I have just opened my Herring’s Sate. It was so 
deeply buried under the ruins that it was net until 
to-day—or forty-six hours after the fire started—that 
it was finally reached and taken out. But we find its 
contents ina perfect state of preservation. A safe 
that will withstand such an ord>al is, indeed, trust- 
worthy. R. M. PEASE. 

My office was in No, 444 Broadway. . Saved 
my books and valuable papers in my safe—one of 
your ‘* Champions.” t wi as subjected to a most 
severe trial. SAMUEL B. TOOKER. 

We lost our entire stock of goods, but saved our 
books and papers in one of your Hercing’s Patent 
Safes. The goods in our building, being of an inflam- 
mable character, made a hot fire. 

1, M. RICHARDS & CO. 


CALL AND SEE 


“THECHAMPIONS” 


AT 


HERRING & C0,’S, 


Nos. 251 and 252 am Y. 


a 


CRANDALL'S 


CARRIAGE POR 18 





Beauty, Comfort, Durability » and Economy 
Combined. 

Its form enables a child to sit or recline at ease 
without pillows and in safety without straps. Can be 
used as a Swinging cradie. Costs no more than other 
styles, and isdeclarcd by all superior to any baby car- 
riage made. 


For Prices and right to Manufacture address 
RANDA 


182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ry OU LOVE FLOWERS? 
Then sane for my Catalogue hs Choice Piants for 
1876, and gee. phe liberal offers therein 
Ww. - BU RLEIGH, Plainfield, Conn. 


BEAUTIFU L 





delivered free of cost per mail at your door. 
did assortment of ROS o~ six tor $1 ——— for 
$2. Send for New pearl ptive Catalogue of 
Plants gratis. Moores, BRO. a“ THO? AS 
Cherry Hill Nurseries,’ West Chester, Pa. 


aed 








_— ARR’S Damascus Spring Steel Self-Adjusiing 
—— mg Frit 


PROFIT and 
PLEASURE! 
A WORKSHOP 
COMPLETE .. 
TOY. 0685 $1.25. 
blades, 1 sheet impression whee brad-aw}, with 
full instructions. By mail, prepaid, on reeset of 
price named. 100 scroll-work designs free, on re- 
ceipt of stamp. GEORGE PARR. ‘Buflo, N. ¥ 











Sweep, 8 10 12 14 16 in. 

Price, $1.25 1.501.75 2.00 2.25 

With exch frame is included 12 

inimitable and original fret orp 

scroll patterns, 8 bracket saw} 
2 St re = 
















USE the ceicbrated MODEL PRESS 
and do all your own Real 
Price, $6 to $35. 


BEST LN THE WORLD 
Business Men. and Yourg 










Thousands in use. Send two 3 

=n stamps for a profusely illus- 

60 page 3 talogue and 

Price List, entitled, * 
nt.” ‘J. W. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.. 


West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There has been but little doing in car- 
goes of Rio, while the jobbing and distributive trade 


has been moderate. Several buyers from St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago are in the city, watching the 
course of events, und disposed to buy largely as soon 
as there are indications that the lowest point has 
been reached. ‘The visible supply has been very 
materially reduced during the past three months, 
while itis well known that the country is so bare of 
stock that a moderate supply for each retail dealer 
would take all the stock which is at present in im- 
porters’ hands. Maracaibos continue relatively cheap 
und there is asearcity of fine Curcuta Coffees, which 
bid fair to advance in price during the next two 
months. Old Government Javas.—There is nothing 
doing, aside from a fair demand for consumption, 
ther relatively bigh range of values debarring any 
speculative inquiry. 


FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Mackerel is in light 
request, but prices are firm. Dry Cod is dull, but 
prices are steady. Barrel Herring are dull. Salt.— 
Liverpool line isin light demand, but firm. Bulk is 
uuiet, but steady. 


FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—Layer Raisins are 
rather more freely offered at present prices. Demand 


tuir. There is more inquiry for nearly all varieties, 
with but little change in price. Paper-shell Almonas 
u little lower. Currants ure in fair jobbing demand. 
Prunes are higher. Citronis quiet. Figs are steady. 


MOLASSES.—Low grades of New Orleans Molasses 
continue in large supply and are very slow of sale. 
Prime grades are in fair demand at steady prices. 
Choice grades are very scarce and in good demand ut 
tull prices. ‘There are none of the latter grade going 
into the New Orleans market from the plantations. 
Advices from there say that there will not be any 
more this season. Foreign.—In the absence of the 
new crop Porto Rico, which is now daily looked forin 
small shipments, the market may be considered very 
quiet and prices decidedly in buyers’ favor. 


SUGARS.—Since our last and during the first part 
ot the week Refined Sugars showed a slight weak- 
pess and prices on some grades softened somewhat. 
Since then and at the close of the market the demand 
from the interior, as well as from home trade, in- 
creased materially, the market closing firm at reduced 
ouotations. 

SYRUPS.—The large stocks of Domestic Molasses 
held here and at theinland distributing cities being 


pressed for sale at low tigures undoubtedly decrease 
the demand for Syrups, and, though the stock of 


Syrup is small aud production ight, still the market 
must be quoted in buyers’ favor, without much 
change since ou, last. 

TEAS.—There has been a moderate trade in in- 


voices and a fair consumptive demand. There seems 
to be no account taken of the possible imposition of 
duty, and the market is quite as low asif the measure 

was not proposed. Oolongs are held with firmness, 
and there is the usual good distributive demand, par- 
ticularly for Formosas. Japans sell freely at un- 
ehanged prices. ‘laursday’s auction sale showed no 
material Change in values. Greens.—Choice goods 
are inguired for, while the lower grades are neglected. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—F jour, et ete.—Our Flour market 
during the past week has been very dull, and, in 
sympathy with Wheat, has ruled lower for shipping 
viudes wortii tess tuan $7. Choice and favorite Kami- 
ly Brands are firm and in some instances higher ; but 
sales are limited tu immediate need. Really sound, 
reliable Winter Wheats are more searce, and th re 
exists much fcur of asearcity of sound Potena. aes 
have so largely been substituted for St. Louis and 
choice Souchera stock. Rye Flour is steady and un- 
changed. Buckwheat Flour is dulland easier. Corn 
Meal is easier and difficult of sale. 


BULLDING MATE RIALS. --Brick. --We quote: Pale, 
B Mz. 845.05@3.75: Jersey, $5.65@6.25; Long Island, _— 
7; Up-river, $-@—; Haverstraw Bay, $0.50@$7; kr. 
Croton—Brown 0$10, Dark S100 811. Red hiic#i2: 
Philadelphia, $28@%30; Baltimore, $17@350. Yard 
prices, aelivery included, $2@%3 higher. Cement.— 
We quote, from pier und yard and according to reas 
as toliows: ~ rtiand, $3.50@34; Roman, 33.50@ 
Keene, $8@$8.50 for Coarse and *$12@$12.50 for tet 
Martin's, $7@7.50 tor Coarse and $11@$11.50 for Fine. 
Glass.— Business is generally dull for ali descriptions. 
Hurdware.—The demand is fair_at about steady 
prices. Lath.—$1.70 # M. Lime.—Rockland is quoted 
at We. for Common and $1.25 for Finisuin and 
North River at $1 and $1.50. Lumber.— astern 
Spruce.—We quote random cargoes at $1% 
and special at $15@$17 ? M. White Pine.— 
at $20 # M. for shippers, 10-inch and upward; sie 
$18 do. for do., 10 and 12-inch; and $15@$16 for Box, 8 
and Winch. Yellow Pine.—We quote random car- 
goes at $18@320 @ _M.; ordered cargoes, ors 
do. ; Green Flooring Boards, $22@$24 do.; and Dry 
do., $25 @$26 do. Cargoes at the South, $14@$16 % rH 
Hardwoods.—We quote, wholesale values by car- 
load, at about $75@#80 ¥ M. for the finest Wainut; $50 
(@$60 do. for Common do. do. for Ash ; $35@ 
bes for Whitewood; $c 40 for Oak; and $55@ 860 
.or Cherry. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef Cattle 
in the early part uf the week showed some activity, 
und the prices realized were at least a quarter ot a 
cent above those ruling at the time of our last re- 
port. But as the week advanced the offerings be- 
came more hberal and the increase was not main- 
tained. ‘he quotations ranged from 10 to 12ke. for 
medium to prime steers, to dress 56@58 ths. to the 
gross ewt.; 9a Ke. for common to ordinary, to dress 
30@56 Ibs ‘sec. for rough Oxen, to dress B@S4 bs.; 
and 3¥@1 Ke. for ‘Bulls. Milch Cows have been slow 
ot sale at $40«$30, Calf included. Calves remain un- 
changed. 8@10\c. is quoted for common to good Veals 
ane #5@11 for .ommon to fair Grassers. Sneep have 

been dull, with prices weak. The range was from 5% 
to 6% cents. Dressed Hogs were steady at 10@10Xc. 
tor City. he receipts have been 6,55) Beef Cattie, 
94 Cows, 741 Calves, 20,573 Sheep, and 23,187 Hogs. 





COTTON.—The market since our last for “spot” 
has been qutet but firm at previous prices. Thesales 
comprise 3,350 bales (includiag 2(0 to arrive), of which 
1,685 were taken for export, 1,352 for spinning, 245 on 
speculation, and 563 in transit. Tne demand for fu- 
ture delivery has been light, at a a of one- 
eighth of acent. The sales aggregate 33,700 bales, at 
12 29-32@14%e.—basis Low Middiing—12 2.2@13 1-S2c. 
for February, 13 1-16@18 3-l6e. for March, 
j-l6e. tor ‘April, 13 9-16@13 11-l6e. for May, 13 25-< 
= are 15-16@14 1-16c. for July, and 14\c. ‘for 

ugust. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The market is 
quiet but firm. Leather.—Hemlock is quiet at steady 
prices. Crop is steady. 


MISCELLA NEOUS.—Candles.—Adamantine are in 
rather better demand at unchanged prices. Coal.— 
Tne quotations are for Liverpool House Cannel, 
$1e$i7; Liverpool fe do., $10; Newcastle 
do., $6@%6.50; Scotch $6.50GS7 ; m, 
Kd sigoats, currency; Penns: Ivania, 
Westmoreland, and Virginia Gas, 36.23; Cum- 
berland, $6; ircadton poe Clearfield, $5.50; and An- 

$5.25@%6, cargo. Gunny Cloth is 

without demand. bom ng is also ene cies: 
Hay.—We quote North River oy ng, T5@85e. ide 

qualities, 31@1.05; Clover s0c.; and Sait, 

Straw is also dull, but there © is no material ol 

Brice. The ¢ 

0., 7 


aan 5 
uotations are for Long Rye, $1.0 1.15 ; 
80c,; and Oat, 70@s80c.—cash 


METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is dull and lower. Iron. 


aenten Pig selis slowly. American is in rather better 
mand at steady prices. Lead.—Foreign is firm. 
Ta is higher. : 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—0Oils.—Linseed is ir- 








rather better prices. Strained Rosin is in fair demand 
at steady prices. Tar is very quiet. 


PROVISIONS.—The late advices from the West 
have strengthened the market for the Hog product. 
The market closes firm. Beef.—Market quiet. 


WOOL.—We have nothing new to report in this 
line. The market continues quiet. 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pearls are u 
are quiet and steady. 


BEANS AND mAs: —Beans.—The bulk of the 
Medium Beans arri 
not salable above $1 Sei in} lo 
Marrows have been generally liberal and the d 


ttled and inal. Pots 





keys are 
Sev 





























moderate. Pea Beans are dull. nadian Peas are 
dull and lower. Southern Black Eye Peasare dull 
and heavy. We quote: 






























Beans, Pea, = p,m fe 
Beans, Pea, tair -115@1 2 
"1 Bb@l 40 

1 15@1 25 

.--. H@ 9 

---1 15@1 80 

Beans, Marrow, f ..-1 0@1 60 
Beans, White Kidney isis. p prime woe el TH@1 85 
Beans, White Kidney, tair to good . ...2 D@1 65 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. . .... . ---1 50@1 55 
Beans, Red Sees. , fair to good..... -1 23@1 45 
Beans, Lima, California, per bush.... «+2 TH@3 W 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, bulk, in bond. ——@1 0 
Peas, Green, 1875, per rt bush ans ences 1 @@-— 
Peas. Southern b.-e.. per 2-bush. bag. 221... +--2 90@3 00 


BROOM CORN.—Prime New Hurl or Green Brush 
are scarce. Low grades of Green and Red are dull. 
We quote: 





13 @4 


BUTTER.—The opens for good, fair, and choice 
tub has continued fair and — are steady. Good 
sound lots of Welsh tub are good demand from the 
Eastern trade. Low grades of State are very dull. 
Fresh rolls are in good demand and are firm. Re- 
ceipts, 21,058 pkgs. We quote: 

State, firkins, fair to good... 

State, firkins. poor to fair..... 
State, haif-firkin tubs, selected: 
State, half-firkin tubs, good to prime 
sass half-firkin tubs, fair to wood... 


a eeeteeee 























State’ Welsh tubs, good fall........ 
State, Welsh tubs, entire dairies.. 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime .... 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good. ‘ 
State, Welsh tubs, poor to fair......... etic 7 
State, creamery tubs, selected...............-- 
State, Penge «A age fair to good............. 
Pails, State, dairy, g és 
Pails, Stat +, dairy, inferior. 
Pails, State, very poor ...... 
Pails, Western, creamery, choice. 2277. 
Pails, Western, creamery, _ to good.. 
Pennsylvania, store-packed.. ......... 
Western, tubs, selected, fresh........ 
Western, tubs, good to prime, fresh 
Western, tubs, fair to good, fresh .. 
Western, tubs, poor to fair, fresh. 
Western, early-packed, selected ... 
Western, early-packed, good, in tines. 
Western, early-packed, fair, in lines... 
Western, early-packed, poor....... 
Roll Butter, good to prime... 
Roll Butter, fair to good... 
Roll Butter, poor to fair......... 


CHEESE.—The demand for grades suitable to th 





the 
Liver pool market has been good, particularly during 


the last two days. Fine white Cheese of favorite fac- 
tories have been most inquired for; but there has 
been a good call for low grades. The home demand 
has a very moderate. Receipts, 19,145 pkgs. We 
quote: 


«+o ld 4@la 





State Factory, good to prime.. 2 @B 
State Factory, fair to good.. 10 eL 
State Factory. or to fair,. 7 @l0 
State Farm Dairy, fancy....... 12%@13 


| sso Farm Dairy, Dea: to prime. - 

Me OP GOOG oc iicccccsdice 

tern Factory, fine fall......... 

Western Factory,zood to prime.. abe 
Western Factory, fair to good... ° 

Western Factory........ Seccceccosensececccoscece 6 


DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples are slow of sale. 
Peeled Peaches are not offered freely, the supply b - 
ing now concentrated. There is, however, almost no 
demand for them in a large way at present. Un- 
pecied Peaches continue scarce and firm, but seem to 











little wanted. Blackberries duli. We quote: 
Appies, eae. 1875, Sliced. ...... seeieaeees o.+. 934@10% 
1875, apananpetenengeen 
he Western . 1875.. 
* N. C., 1875, Sliced, prime...... 


= Southern, 1875, acca ae 
a Tennessee, 1875, 
Peaches, es Peeled. new po ‘ 


“ 1875, Ga. Peeled. 
“ 1875, Ga., P 
= 1875, Ga., Peeled, poor 
= Unpeeled, Halves, 
= Unpeeled, 1875, Hal 
si Unpeeled, 1875, on oe 


Unpeel 
BI ee viet. 5, priin 
Cherries, 1875, prime..... 
Pl ums, 1875, State, pe me! 
1876, Soneern, per Bb 
Raspberries, 3875, POT BD. .....0 ceccerecccce cove 6 @2z7 


EGGS --The market is firm,with less specu!ative feel- 
ing, buta goes demand from the dealers and grocers. 
Eggs are the great bulk of stock in our a and 
when they run prime and fresh, as many of them do 
at present, requwiate State, Jersey, and Southern 





stock. Limed have had rather more inquiry since 
the yur in fresh. 3. 13,802 We 
quo 


Jeneny. cinade Wi DDIS., DOF DDI... ccccscceccessssd? G— 





State and Penn......... eo aaa Genanes 18 @lk 
<<... ese . LB @ 
Western, fair marks...... eccree «. 6K@IT 
Southern and Southwestern......... seve? @17% 


GREEN FRUITS. Py Apples are firm. Grapes 
are slow of sale. Florida Oranges are scurce and 





wanted. Cranberries are scarce. We quote: 
ples : 

Winter varieties, per bbl...........--.e.... 83 W@ 3 
Mixed lots, gooe. per i «+» 2 0@ 3 00 
Mixed lots, fair, per DbI)............-.00000e 1 75@ 2 50 
Oranges: 
Florida, per Db),...... ........66. eecccecesee 9 OO@I13 00 
Pears: 
California, choice, per box........ cece ceee 4000 4 50 

rapes 
Catawba, good to prime, per Ib........-..-. 6@ 8 
Catawba, * ead to fair, per Ib.......... no sale 


Cranberr' ke tat 
Jersey, choles, standard crates....... ... . 4 00@ 4 25 
Jersey, g to prime, standard crates.... 3 7i@ 4 00 
Jersey. good to choice, per bbl...... 12 00@13 00 


PP oe a cn nae quote: 












img ie 

11 2@ 137 

. feeds per bb! -. %@10 

10@ 1% 

r bbl.... 2 W@ 3 00 

Onions, Red — 1 Be 130 
mions, per abies 2 

Turnips, Russia, \ OT a he Ta 100 

POTATOES.—Irish Potatoes are in @ supply 

and yory dull. We learn they are plenty at the West 

and holders expect to market them here. We quote: 


Early Rose, bulk, per bbl. 

Bariy seat in gouble-head bbl 
Peachbl bulk, 
Peachblow, in doub! 
Prince 





Wooueat AND GAME. —Live Poultry.—Follow- 

ing our last issue Fowls and Tur! ruled scarce and 

et one cent pgne her ; uently se off 
an 

ml mr ~ agg mes Lae Carte? 7) 

Se ae n Dressed Pou ultry and dif- 


cedaty pa a4 





urkeys. 














Ducks, W 


icks, por... 








gegulen.. —Crude is quiet. Lard.—Prime ¥ wis; ficult to sell. Prices are decidedl: 
Stone demand and prices are firm. 
Stores. Spirits of mtine is in “fair dem: sae an and 


Some of the Western Dr Dry-pick 2d 


rowls, Jersey, # b 
rowls, ae 
Roosters, 


oD 
furkeys, Jersey a a 


ersey, good to prime 
Ducks State, Soa to prime... 
estern, Rood a prime 
Ducks, fair to good... 


urkeys. Western, good ong mong 
r — eys, inferior 


Geese, ersey, prime eee: s 
Geese, State, gocd to prime....... 
Geese, Western, good to prime. . 

Geese, Western, poor to fair..../): 


Wilda Figeons, featheres. tins 
juail, trapped, | a per doz, 
mail’ soft — 


21 








in ers’ favor. 
omens and Tur- 


Meet with very good favor. 


eral its of frozen Poultry have urrived; but, 
as the weather yaad ffected 
did not bring very full rates. We quote: 


LIVE POULTRY. 


them a good deal, they 










M@ 15 
13@ 14 

j@ 9 
Me 
Be 4 
81G1 B 
be 1 


























side 





Porto Rico 











Ozstera, Pic. ip 
lass, # doz 





Pow: a Ex 

Cut Loaf... .......— all 

KiIVEKSIDE REFINERY} 
SUGARS. 


° 1: é 
Riverside A. soft er'd.. ‘oe Kettle rendered. 13 al3X 





River Cal. Golden. . Re 
MOLASSES—wvvty: se Fel 
N. Lon. Te a— 


'ra..12 al2%);LA 


iverside A, “.. 9 
tiverside Extra C...... 9 
Riverside Cal. Cream C. 9 


No ant 





Peas,2% % doz - — 
Lim 


® ® doz..... 1% 
Lobster. 2 b® 


a eeeeesee ® 








English Is., N.-—8 7 
M vado....—40 a—45 














Partridges, prime, per pair... ... «1 WO @115 
Partridzes, Inferio r rs niaeaeace " ene = } 
ares. r : ef @ § 

Rabbits: per pai” ? Fi e Po 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Greceries and Provisions. 

SUGAR. BEEF. 

Standard A........ mn Mess, bbl 11 u0all 50 

Steam Refined A.. She 9 M ‘ 12 barf 

Extra C White.... 9xa 38 ot 

Coffee is ck ad 

Yellow 842 8% extIndiaMesstecd? ree Py 

Brown..... - 74aT7 

Crushe .— #lU<|Mess, Western.. 20 50a22 00 

Granulated 10% al0% Prime. Western. 15 00al6 () 

Powdered .........— 210% | Prime Mess....... 13 50220 00 


R 
Western steam tes, 
orime, ® Bb. 
City steam, vc: 


























d . 
bl.......430 a 500 

Pickled Cod. 
? bbi........690 a—— 

Mack 2ret 

No. 1Shore..—26 a—2 
ew Ba a— 2 
“Shore....—— a1500 
No. 2 Bay.. 16 00 
No.3 Large.n. 9 0 ald 50 
INo.3 Med. ..—— al000 


«Herring, spt. 
i # bbi.... .4300 a0) 
\ Herring, sca. 
i @ box.......—— a—3)5 
Hea box No. 
Pri 1.8 a— 30 
“ Good..... 2 ai 'sAui—bur = al? cts. ® 
“ Far. ...—2ka—2l ' 10D 
FRUIT. !Turks Island. 
{ Rawsins.layer® > — oes! ® busn a— 3 
“ 1. Muse’... 5uyAshton's: 3 fine 2 275 a— — 
j= 4 London as 2 19 = b iVerdins ..... 2 a—— 
“ Seeaiess. “ none of >< pdadngell 
©” Vafencia.— a—tll j fine......... a2 
rcaaee. cee — B— 15, Table Salt in xs. 
Prunes... .—— < — 5%, # doz..... m ain 
cr +e —w in smail tags, 
Sardines bigsT5 «a —K | 40ina bbl a—- 
we. —2 i small pelt, | 
Maccaront.It).—i8 a—15%! 100 in. a 0 wees BAa— 
- Dom. .—1U SPICES 
Vermicelli, Its).—15 
= Dom. —10 
CANNED FRUIT, 
Peaches, 2 


8 ee . +30 a— 
MMO... 60s cocces a2i 
‘Adam tine sup'r. 2 a29 
do. er sen sen 
a— 











oO 

Starch, Laun 5a 
30 |[Stareb. yr oven 
t h. Corn.....— a—ld 


Grand Crystals. a—-— | 
Quality...0 a—-— | 
inary.......+.25 | 
Fleur and Grain. 
UR. WHEAT. 

Balt., Alx.. & ) No.1 Milwauk 134 a 135 
Geotown>600 a830 [No.2 Milwauk—— a 125 
Ext.&Fam. No. Venicaco —— a—— 

St. Louis......700 a9 10 2 103 alll 

Ind., Ohio, - ae = 1065 ali 
and Mich.>500 a6 35 | Winter Red....14)%a 15) 

ber .... Amber Mich...) 14 a 137 
Minn.extra...530 2750 | White Mich.. $14 4153 
ew ‘No.1 Minn. 1 sia 13s 
a9:0 (CORN. 
a52% 1iWestern White, 
od atioat.... 61 ably 
ss eoesare rs a6i— 
estern yeuiow.— 
25% |OATS sala 
256 [No.3 N.Y.1.....— a— 
33% |nient Mixea’ 7 45°3— 

Brandywine. .— — ght Mix 3 a—47 

Oat Msal.......575 @7(5 |Mixed State. ..— a—4) 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR. 'RYE..........__. — a—8 

State.. 18 @ 22 

Pennsylvania..2 00 @ 2 25; 

Wool. Hides, Furs. Skins. 

Wi ‘HORNS—Dvty: Free. 

A.Sax. Fl’e#?D.—6) a—70 > marge R... 300 a a 400 

A.F.B. Merino.—48 a—60 1200 

A.4%&X Merino—46 a—vb POURS AND _SEINS_Un- 

Sup. —)> aw dressed, of al: kinds, free, 

7 a—i) i currenc prices. 
0 a—b er D 
[> a—5l “ North?D.10 a 300 
18 a—22 ithern. a—i5 
a—3d = estern..1 a—— 
a—30 |OtterN’thpee.10@ al2 
a—33 “ Western..600 a 8 
SB a—40 |Redk 10 a2 
DW..6)7 a—2) |Ra —2> a— 
a Wash.) a—3i » “ West. £0 oi9 

Cal. Sp'g Chip, 3 * North..... 100 al 

-fine... ash |) North’n 200 a 

Cat. S.U.unw.} 97 3) 10 a 

aes ‘Marten, 200 














Col. BC EPW.} esata |49qt Cureqge 3 
oS | ied ean ts 
+ 8 














D1 —19%a—— jOak, middie..—— a—-- 

jOak, heavy...—— a-— 

.Kips®pce.— 17 a— ;Uak, crop.....—— a—-— 

Tr — ;Hemlock, lig’t—25ka—2% 

California drv— 22 et : Bemicck. mid— 21 4a--%8 
GreenSa West— — emi’k,heavy—2 a— 


Slaughter— a= — ifomree dam—19 s—2% 


Drags and Dyes. 


—— a223 Jala ee ja—l2 
—L a—13 -!LeeDes x 





—~— a—— 


Aloessoc’tri’e—*#5 a— . iecigies vn w 
— ee Duten, 





jal. Peru.gid. 125 a 150 
2 


z 

Bark Petayv..—o.0 a—60 Aleppo goid— 
Bi-carbSoaa clad i4a—d jou Berg., aid -- — “a3 40 
Borax.renned—12%a—1}3 |Oil Cassia. gid -98 a— 95 
ou Lemon. gid30 2325 


INatestia. 








rm 
win ines eee 10 8425 





Campnhor, ref.— 25%a— 2} loll 
Cantharides.. 12) a—— | 60-86 deg as ee; 14 
Car.A’mon’agid 13%2—— [Opium.‘fy.... pe 80 
Cardamoms.. 14 a 225 me ee Pr — - Ws 
Castor Oil in p’d 6a — };Paospnorus.. % n= _- 
E. L. goi | Prus. Po 27 34a — 
ChamomuiieFlL.—19 —45 IQ’ eksilvergid ~—69 ‘a— io 
Chlorate Khuburb,Cbi — 60 a 17. 


ASN, ZOid....— 21348— 22% Saco, £” d. 2’ 

nineai Hsed 42!;a— 50 lAmacgia.~ — a— 12 
Cocn. —_ —42%a—45 {Sal Soda, gold 131%a—— 
Covveras. Am —1a— 1% Sarsa’illa, Hon. 








CreamTarad.— 34 a—35 | in bd,gd....—3s a—— 
Cubebs,.i..¢.— 9 Me 
Cutch, goid.,.— 7 ‘ d wad 

Om saits..— — I 
Gamboge, 71d. —56 
Gum Arabic 
stscur .....—1) 

Gum Arabi |Sulph. Quin. 215 a 22 
pkd..........—16 a—50 'Tart.Acid.ed. 2 a2 — 
Gum Benzoin—50 a— 6 | Verdigris.gid. a~— B 
Gum Myrrn, Me |Vitnol. Blue.— *a— 8% 
an * Ree —35 a—3} |INDIGO—DUTY: FREE. 
7um Myrrh, - Bengal,@® gid10 a 175 

LS eee — 36 a—3i |Madras,‘cur'y—80 a— 
Gum Trag. .St.— 20 a—40 |Manilla —-a “0 
Gum Trag.. 11.24.55 % -Caraccas,gold—— a—— 


al 
Hyd. ene re 240 -92 2% 
Tpeeean |Guatemaia,gd -92\%a 125 


Brazil, gold. “—93 a 100 | 


aia Metals 
ON—DutTy: Bare 3101 a e-e—a Pig und 
#m; R.R.70e = tb; Bo Bar Sc. and Sheathing 

er and Plate, lke. # i; x. 2D 
Band, Hoop, and Scroil,|Am’can Ingot— aay" 
14@1X¥e. # Bb; Pig $7 Sieathing.me new 
e (suits) coe 


ton; -_. _- Fb a 
Sheathing.old— 9 a— 21 





Eng. Rail. ¥ 


goidin nas 00 a6 00 Sheath’ g. yell— 2 a—— 
Amer. Rail # ton, Pi 4 <4 Siena 
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H. K.& F. B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


We do the largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection Weconss a con- 
siderable Produce business, our sales being 
oe Seo £0, to retail Srgcers wut tt to Jobvers and Ship- 

e enabled to get the full market value 
bf "Butter and nd other prodmes ¢ consigned to us. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities te Club Organizera 
Send fer New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY 8T., NewYork 


| Aaya a ao in the world—Importers 
esate Large Compacyie Amartay 
earticle”pe eases uses every body continually 
mente aeat waste time—send for circular to Le a 
WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1 
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PRING SILKS, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


op aang! on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2ist, a fine 
stock o 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


Fancy Silk Fabrics, 
Foulard Serges, 
Checked and Striped Silks, 
Plain Colored Failles, 


and the Largest Assortment of the Best Makes of 


BLACK SILK 


to be found in the city, at the LOWEST PRICES. 





Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


made on MONDAY, FEB. 2ist, their first 


SPRING EXHIBIT ION 
Plain and Faney Wool 


DRESS cCooDs, 


VIEGOGNES, GAZELINE CASHMERE, 
PERCALES, CAMBRICS, CRETONNES, PRINTS, 





ete., etc. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


Commercial, 


TESTING THE DEMOCRAGY. 


Mr. Hate, a Republican representative 
from Maine, last week put the Democrats 
of the House to another financial test by 
moving to suspend the rules and adopt the 
following preamble and resolution: 








‘‘Whereas, The currency now in use 
among the people of the United States con- 
sists of the national bank-notes and the 
greenbacks, the latter being the debt of the 
Government, widely distributed among the 
people, and the former being redeemable in 
the greenbacks and subject to like fluctua- 
tions with it; and, 

‘‘Whereas, The United States Treasury 
has thus far failed to meet its obligations 
and to redeem its notes, thereby depreciat- 
ing the value of the people’s money and 
keeping it at a large discount; which depre- 
ciation varies from day to day, causing risk 
and uncertainty in business affairs, to the 
great prejudice of all legitimate industry 
and enterprise; and, 

“‘Whereas, Congress, by its enactments, 
and both political parties, by resolutions 
adopted in their several national conven- 
tions, stand committed to the early resump- 
tion of specie payment; therefore, 

‘‘Resolved, That prompt measures should 
be taken by such legislation as is needed to 
render effective the policy of the resump- 
tion of specie payment, by placing in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury all 
necessary powers to carry out said object, 
to the end that a sound and stable currency 
may be provided for the people.” 


The motion to suspend the rules and 
adopt this resolution was lost by 139 nays 
against 85 yeas. The Democrats voted 
solidly against it and the Republicans as 
solidly for it. Congress has been in session 
for now almost three months and in the 
Lower House the Democrats have a large 
majority. They have heid repeated 
caucuses on the curreney question. Messrs. 
Morrison. Payne, and Wood have respect- 
ively offered bills to the House, or rather 
to the country, as feelers of public senti- 
ment. Republicans have tried to get the 
House to affirm some principle or principles 
on this all-absorbing subject; and all their 
efforts hitherto have shared the fate of Mr. 
Hale’s resolution of last week. Democratic 





finance is yet in the air, afraid to alight any- 
where; and where it will at last qlight not 
even the wisest Democrat can now tell. It 
is waiting to discover the safest place. 

The solution of the Democratic financial 
problem is embarrassing for a double reason. 
In the first place, the Republicans have 
already taken their position by the Resump- 
tion Act of January, 1875, and mean to do 
what they can in the way of supplementary 
measures to make that Act effective and thus 
secure specie payment on the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1879. Such is the purport of Mr. 
Hale’s resolution and such was the meaning 
of Ex-Speaker Blaine’s speech. The Dem- 
ocrats, as a matter of political strategy, 
desire to avoid taking the same position, 
since this would make them mere imitators 
and furnish no reason why anybody should 
prefer their policy to that of the Repub- 
licans. 

Being compelled for political reasons to 
reject the Republican policy, they are even 
more embarrassed in determining what they 
shall substitute for it, especially in view of 
the wide differences which exist among 
themselves. They could easily agree to re- 
peal the Resumption Act, provided they 
could stop there and not blast their pros- 
pects for the next Presidential campaign; 
but, as Senator Thurman told them in a re- 
cent caucus, mere repeal would be fatal to 
the party. What shall be added to the re- 
peal? This is the question which puzzles 
the Democratic Solons of both the House 
and Senate. Repeal looks like taking ‘‘a 
step backward,” and would be such in fact; 
and, hence, would offend all persons who 
believe in the earliest practicable resump- 
tion of specie payment. What shall be 
added to this backward step, that will, toa 
hard-money Democrat, make it look like a 
step forward, and yet not make it look so 
much like a forward step as to repel the in- 
flation-paper-money Democrat? In a word, 
how shall these two classes of Democrats 
agree to anything when their principles are 
so diametrically opposite? 

We are not at all surprised at the dilem- 
ma of the Democratic party. It is a bad 
one, since either horn thereof has _ its 
grave difficulty. We wish the Committee 
on Currency and Banking much joy, while 


waiting to see the plan by which the party, 


shall extricate itself and not suffer defeat 
in the process. We have no doubt that it 
will be a financial curiosity, if it ever gets 
where anybody can see it. : 





THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


A very good method, perhaps the only 
true method, of defining money is to tell 
what it does, or rather what is done with it. 
If A has shoes which he wants to dispose 
of and turn into groceries, and the grocer 
does not want to exchange groceries for 
shoes, then by selling his shoes for some 
third article which the grocer will accept 
he can secure his end. That third article, 
whatever it is, acts in this case as the 
medium of exchanging shoes for groceries. 
If it be an article which everybody will ac- 
cept for what he has to sell, then it is a 
medium which can be used for effecting any 
number of such exchanges; and this is one 
of the common functions of that particular 
article or commodity which the people use 
as money. Money is, hence, a medium of 
exchange, or the instrument of a double 
barter. 

How many pairs of shoes in the case 
above supposed will exchange for the gro- 
ceries wanted by A? How shall the two 
things be compared together, so that suit- 
able quantities shall be exchanged for each 
other? How shall they be valued relatively 
to each other? This third article which 
was the medium of exchange computes the 
value of the shoes in its own terms, and 
also the value of the groceries in its own 
terms, and thus determines their relative 
value. The shoes were worth so much in 
the terms of money, and the groceries were 





worth so much in the same terms; and 


both were valued by a comparison with 
money. The shoemaker exchanged his 
shoes for money, and then exchanged the 
money for groceries; and in both instances 
the money that was the medium of the ex- 
change acted as the measure of value. 
This, then, is another function of money. 
Society forms the habit of valuing things 
in whatever it uses as money; and thus 
money valuations become the language of 





all the valuations of things that enter into 
the exchange transactions of business. 
Men buy and sell in money, using money as 
the measure of value. 

Let us now suppose that A, instead of 
having shoes to sell, or, indeed, anything to 
sell, wishes to use his credit as a borrower. 
What he really wants to borrow is the ma- 
terial with which to build a house. He has 
not the material on hand, and he has nothing 
to give for it except his credit. He uses 
that credit by contracting a debt for which 
somebody gives him what will buy the ma- 
terial. That is to say, he borrows money, 
and agrees at a future time to pay money. 
The relation of debtor and creditor is now 
established. A debt exists. What com- 
putes and expresses that debt in the element 
of value? It is the office of money to per- 
form this service. The debt was contracted 
in the terms of money, and it is to be paid 
in the same terms. Money is, hence, not 
only the medium of exchange and the 
measure of value in respect to the things 
exchanged; but also the standard of value in 
regard to debt obligations. This is one of 
its great uses. And, hence, arises the im- 
portance that money should be some article 
that, for a rule, is least variable in its own 
value. Its value measures the value of fu- 
ture payments; and for this reason it needs 
to retain its exchange power in relation to 
other things as nearly as possible in an un- 
changed ratio. The more stable in value 
the article which computes the value of a 
debt the more perfect is it asa standard 
value. 

Let us suppose, again, that A, instead of 
wishing to buy or to borrow, desires to put 
his property into such a shape that he can 
remove the whole of it with himself to a 
distant place, perhaps to another country, 
What he wants to do is to concentrate his 
wealth into a small and portable compass, 
so that he can carry it with him. In order 
to do this he must sell it and turn it into 
something which he can carry with him 
and which will have value in the place to 
which he proposes to go. In this way he 
stores his wealth for the time being. Money 
is the article that meets this necessity. It 
is a condensed form of wealth, and for this 
reason easily portable. That whose value 
will be recognized everywhere just meets 
the case, and hence the importance that 
the current money of a country should con- 
sist in something that has universal value. 
It need hardly be said that gold and silver 
more perfectly fulfill this condition than 
any other known substance; and this 
is the reason why by common con- 
sent they have become the money of the 
world. He who puts his wealth into this 
form can locate it anywhere. He can hoard 
it for the time being, he can use it asa 
traveler, or he can carry the whole of it to 
another country. In the modern machinery 
of exchange he can convert it into an 
evidence of debt, payable where he wants 
to use money, and thus save himself from 
the labor and peril of actually carrying 
money with him. 

These, then, are the four functions per- 
formed by money. The world says and for 
thousands of years has said that gold and 
silver are the articles best adapted to these 
purposes. Inthe ruder stages of society 
other articles have been used; but as men 
rise in civilization and exchanges become 
more complex and extended they rise to the 
use of gold and silver as money. If the 
globe contains anything better for monetary 
use, the fact has not yet been discovered. 





DRY GOODS. 


A Quiet but steady improvement has been 
noticeable during the whole week in nearly 
every department of the dry goods trade, 
and a more encouraging movement in 
woolens than had been counted upon is re- 
ported by the agents and commission 
houses. The jobbers, both city and out-of- 
town, are beginning to stock up, and it be- 
gins to be generally understood that the 
time for laying ina spring supply of season- 
able goods has arrived. The singing-birds 
will soon be heard chirping on all sides. 

As there have been no more Boston fail- 
ures announced, it is fair to assume that all 
the shaky heuses have collapsed, and that 
the remaining firms are in a sound condi- 
tion. There has been another suspension 
among the woolen manufacturers of Mass- 
achusetts, the firm of Charles A. Stevens 








i & Co., flannel manufacturers, of Ware, 


having been compelled to suspend, in conse- 
quence of the failure of Dale Brothers & 
Co. The Ware failure is in liabilities to 
the extent of $96,000, and the creditors have 
a prospect of getting one-third that is due 
them, 

There is nothing new in relation to the 
export of our cotton goods to England; 
but it seems to be now a question whether 
it will be most for the interest of our manu- 
facturers to attempt to compete with the 
English mill-owners in their fraudulent 
practices of making goods cheap by 
stuffing them’ with starch and other sub- 
stances for the markets of India, or to con- 
tinue to make them good and what they 
seem to be. On this point there ought not 
to be a moment’s hesitation. Honesty, 
apart from all moral considerations, will 
pay in the long run in making cotton goods 
as well as in everything else. It may be 
easy for the British cotton manufacturers to 
deceive the poor and unintelligent inhabit- 
ants of India; but they are not so success- 
ful with the more intelligent people of 
Canada. Mr. Ashworth, president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, late- 
ly said, at a meeting of that body, that the 
United States of America were ‘‘now able 
not only to supply their own markets, but 
also, taking advantage of the facilities 
offered in Canada, to compete successfully 
with us in the Canadian markets.” He 
thought that Canada had ‘‘ been a very un- 
kind, unfilial offspring of Great Britain. She 
had always held out her right hand to the 
United States and her left hand to us; and 
at the present time an attempt was being 
made to negotiate still further facilities for 
supplying Canada with cotton goods from 
the United States.” 

Mr. Ashworth may be sure, if the Cana- 
dians prefer American to British cotton 
goods, it is because they are cheaper and 
better; and after awhile the people of India 
will doubtless come to the same conclusion. 

There has been a rather irregular demand 
for brown sheetings and shirtings during 
the week; but the sales have been to a fair 
extent and prices have been steadily main- 
tained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand for the favorite makes, 
some ot which have been sold close up to 
production. In a few instances prices have 
undergone a slight change to lower points; 
but they are generally firm and unchanged. 

Printing cloths are dull and prices are 
nominally steady. 

Prints are in moderately good demand; 
but the sales are on a small scale, except in 
the more attractive of the new styles of 
plaids. The stock in first hands is large and 
there is an accumulation of shirtings; but at 
the present prices there ought to be a strong 
inducement to an active trade. 

Cotton dress goods are in good demand 
and the favorite plaid styles are sold largely 
to arrive. Prices are firmly maintained. 

Ginghams are selling more freely, and 
the demand for standard and fancy makes 
is active for this season. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in good 
demand and maintain prices firmly. 

Flat-fold cambrics and rolled jaconets are 
not in very active demand, but prices are 
firm and unchanged. 

Quilts are in fair demand at steady prices 
for Jacquard, Marseilles, and honeycomb. 

Cottonades are selling more freely, but 
the demand is chiefly for the leading makes. 

Hosiery is in moderately fair demand for 
cotton hose and half hose and for plain 
and fancy makes. 

Worsted dress goods are in good demand 
for the leading makes of plain and fancy 
fabrics, and the prospect is encouraging for 
a good spring business in these goods. 

Worsted shawls are in good demand, the 
sales being mostly to California and West- 
ern purchasers. 

Woolen goods have been in somewhat 
better demand during the week, but the 
agents are hardly satisfied with the moderate 
sales that have been effected. Buyers are 
cautious and discriminating in their selec- 
tions and prices rule low. 

Black and colored cloths are in fair de- 
mand tor both heavy and light weights; 
but the sales are made in small lots and 
chiefly for the leading makes at steady 
prices. 

Cassimeres of favorite makes and good 
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styles are in fair demand and all-wool 
suitings are selling more freely at steady 
prices. 

Tweeds and union cassimeres of the well- 
known makes are in better demand, but 
prices are very low. Satinets of low grades 
are in good demand at steady prices for 
printing. 

Kentucky jeans of low and medium 
grades have been sold in considerable quan- 
tities at rates a shade lower than the quota- 
tions. There is also an improved demand 
for the better qualities; but the sales are 
not yet on a large scale. 

Foreign dry goods are without much im- 
provement; but there is a general increase 
in the demand for dress goods of all de- 
scriptions. Housekeeping linens are selling 
more freely, and the city jobbers are mak- 
ing selections of cassimeres, suitings, and 
fine worsted coatings, adapted to the spring 
trade. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 21, 1876 
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James MeGreery & Co, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 87. 
TO OARSMEN: 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WE ARE rey. PREPARED TO OFFER AND 
MAKE TO ORDER THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS IN 


ROWING SHIRTS 


AND 


ROWING PANTS, 
IN ALL COLORS, 


AT UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


JERFRAS, SEELEY & C0, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


Importers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


Manufacturers ot 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES, 


THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 


an color or size. Single pair sent, pestonia for One 
r. Toavoid loss, send P.-O, Order. acs 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, 


Laces. 
and Dress Trimmings, and Hamburg Edgings cad 
Insertions. 


Samples sent free on application. 
R.H. MACY & CO. 
EVERY ARTICLE GRARANTEED AS REP- 


EXCHANGERS MAY BE MADE within one week, 
or money returned in case of dissatisfaction. 
Catalogues sent free. 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 

















PERSONS desiriug to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 


dition to the regular rates given for Tue 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist......ceccsesceseeee $l 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Joornal..............3 60 400 
Atlantic Morthly................ 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work...............5 300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine ............... 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly ..ee..0- 0-0-5 369 400 
Harper's Bazar......sssececssees» 360 400 
Home Jourmal.........sssceceees 2 60 8 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 
engraving ‘*The Rustic 
Wreath’’)......ccccescseseses 110 130 
Ladies’ Journal ...........e0005. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 80) 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 5u 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 7% 3 00 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine............00.. 230 275 
THe GalARY scccccccccseccccscccen OU ©6400 
The Nation (new subs.)...........4 75 6520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 
The Ilustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 2 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.)310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 45) 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 6500 
Forest and Stream................ 450 5060 
Eclectic Magazine................5 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 260 300 


({#” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
img to act as agents can receive furtber 
information py applying to us. 





THE INDEPENDENT |: 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religions columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, tbe 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
seriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwisé none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
oR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts In the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratificatioa. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 SubsorBet., ni ear,in advance, postage a 


advance, postage tre 
ving. 





Aeravessqteteceavess ae 00 


scenes 8 FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the fellowing 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, Bay awe. COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK, MRs. S.GOURNEY. SOUTHWORTH, 

WiLtis, HoLMEs, KENNEDY, MES. Mow: 

ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KEN- 

DALL, MORRIS, POR, TUCKERMAN, i RNE, 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
mfumsever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
seriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present=them to sub. 





seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 ae. one yee>, in ee e 


a 
> heat saints tie 6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charies 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will please enpespane d that they can have this 
splendid work bef = a" sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, 450, or by renewing their sub- 
= ions for a cia not in arrears) and sending 

ie same amount, or fora Lag tm ge renewal and 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved tor us accurate and 
beautiful Steel En: vines of presidens Grant and 


Vice-President Wilso e will send both of these 
fine works of art on for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following term 


1 Subscriber, one year. in advance, postage 
free, including both o f the above Engravings. .33.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Enyravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Reaite) ofthe famous War Seeretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most econapicu- 
ous characters of our late oe andis becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
a+ oe for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


t ‘enceiter, one year, in advance, ph 
free, including the above we Engraving 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE bt. HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithful and graphic nurrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which Seaneminet 
within the cognizance of its author, while residin; 
the Whit? Hous, engaged on his famous uy 

“The Emanc:pation oclamation.” We will present 

is enone for TRE INDEPENDENT on 
pg § terms 


ber, one . in agrvanen, postage 
free, including the aon book. 


«‘ PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
ve Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cask price #8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three iad 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, (89.00 
—- in advance; or who will renew their own sub. 

scriptions for three years in advance and pay 
+0 The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
Smee or sent by express, as may be directed. 


{2 See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue. 





Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as — until = ey 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of 
cate, bearing ng the ‘sending 8 the paper of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing t me ng of th e 

Address U. BOWEN, 


BON 2-2 rit Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State Str-et. Chicago, Il 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 


The Jndependent, 


TRRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_ Money Orders. Bank 
pong or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered wetter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection —— losses by mail, and an Post- 

masters are J ~~ register letters whenever Te 





ouested to di 
53 Numbers, in “advance (postage free)....... TS. 
ry “ “ » = 
5 « after 3 mos., ” 3.50. 
5 + mos be Loe: 
Short a 10 cents eee copy. 
APERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 


received by “the Publisher ~y their Gincondinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


we 
‘ No names entered on the supscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly reouested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due fer the ome year, with or without 

er reminder from this office, 

EIPT of the paper isa ent receipt 
of tne FIRST subseription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the littie yei- 
low ticket ‘attached tothe paper, which change is mr .e 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But savy? a postage stamp is recetved the ree 

it sen mai 
“Siesars. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet strect, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive ste 
and advertisements. RY C. BOW 


H 
Editor. Publicuone and a Bropriet etor, 
P.O. Box 2787. ork City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes 8 pomerded om regularly frum the 
fice—whe is name or arotber’s 
= het pr oan ne deg sabsesibed or not—is responsible 
r the e 
— if = person orders his paper ee oy he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. a — the 
my qneeh: whetner the paper is m the 
ice OF NO’ 
oo The © courte have decided that refusing 1 x take 
—— rs and periodicals m the post-office, or 
ovina and leuving them uncalled for, is prima 
Jacte evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH ees 
(4 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the ceiumn.. 
Adver \Last Page & ‘Business Notices 

















one Weeduéccveed wcnsons 04 —_— + soccocdeut ij ae 
4 es (One mon es (one mon 
ES roemonthaige |i Gkree month} She 
62 “ (twelve “ $o0e- 1% twelve * 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 
Pecaccccecccavessevcse ébdicaeeds ebetctecee ++ 
4times (One month)............ $decccoceses 
18 times (three months).........---.++- ee 
BM Ge. Revnctdee sonpantonapgneelae 
 Reewlhh the Sie yee RRS coccee 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. “egg ORE Do’ DOLLAR PER dears 


CLALNOTICES. TwO DOLLARS PER AGATE LINE 
Rercrous Nomen... gee ae A lane 
RIA exeeeding four 
$1; over that, Pwenty-five x cents a line. — 
Paymentsfor advertising must be madein advance 


HENRY C, BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 


Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State &., cor. Randolp® 
Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN P. FISK. ManaceR 
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Financial. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PUBLIC © 
CREDIT. 





Tue Democratic party, speaking through 
its National Convention, in 1868, declared 
that ‘‘ where the obligations of the Govern- 
ment do not expressly state upon their face 
or the law under which they were issued 
does not provide that they ghall be paid in 
coin they ought in right and in justice to 
be paid in the lawful money of the United 
States.” The contrast here made between 
coin and ‘‘ lawful money” shows that legal- 
tender notes were meant by the latter. 
And, inasmuch as a very considerable por- 
tion of the public debt was made payable 
in dollars, without any specification of coin, 
the doctrine of Democracy was that this 

‘ portion could be honestly paid in legal-ten- 
der notes. The American people, in the 
Presidential election of that year, treated 
this doctrine as a bold and shameless effort 
at repudiation, and repudiated both the 
doctrine and the party. 

To place this question beyond all contro- 
versy, Congress, in the Public Credit Act 
of March, 1869, declared.that the “‘ faith of 
the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent” “‘ of 
all interest-bearing obligations of the Uni- 
ted States, except in cases where the law 
authorizing the issue of any such obliga- 
tion has expressly provided that the same 
may be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver.” It also de- 
clared in the same Act that the Government 
would ‘‘ make provision at the earliest prac- 
ticable period for the redemption of the 
United States notes in coin.” This Act has 
since been repeatedly denounced by Demo- 
crats in the platforms of their state con- 
ventions. Democracy in Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, and Tennessee has openly repudi- 
ated the doctrine of the Public Credit Act 
in respect to the bonded debt of the Gov- 
ernment, and, with very few exceptions, it 
has nowhere placed itself on record as en- 
dorsing the doctrine. 

Last week Mr. Jones, a Democrat from 
Kentucky, submitted in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution reciting as fol- 
lows: 

“That the Act of March 18th, 1869, to 
strengthen the public credit and providing 
for the payment in coin of interest on the 
five-twenties was virtually a violation of 
the various acts under which these bonds 
were issued and at variance with the plat- 
forms of the Democratic and Republican 
parties in 1868; that such Act of 1869 was 
passed without consideration, and was 
therefore repealable at the will of any sub- 
sequent Congress; that it was unjust, un- 
equal, and oppressive legislation, greatly in- 
creasing the amount to be paid by the 
Government and inuring to the benefit of 
the bondholders and capitalists and to the 
positive detriment of the people; therefore, 
resolved, that the Act of the 18th of March, 
1869, be repealed.” 


The proposition of Mr. Jones is exactly 
in accordance with the general record of 
the Democratic party on this subject; and 
there is no doubt that Southern Democracy 
would sustain it with scarcely a dissenting 
voice. If Democracy shall win at the next 
presidential election, at least two-thirds of 
the votes securing the victory will be given 
by the former slave states. In the aggre- 
gate they will cast one-hundred and thirty- 
eight electoral votes; and, with the excep- 
tion of the seven electoral votes of South 
Carolina, it now seems probable that all of 
these states will cast their votes for the 
Democratic candidates for President and 
Vice-President. If the party should come 
into power, Southern Democracy, as was 
the fact before the war, will be the ruling 
elemen:; and in this event the proposition 
of Mr. Jones would, in all probability, be 
adopted and the doctrine of the National 
Democratic Convention of 1868 be put into 
practice. The public debt was contracted 
to eonquer a Democratic Southern rebellion; 
and if Southern Democrats should obtain 
the control of the Government they would 
not be scrupulous about paying a debt that 
was contracted for their conquest. 

We have no disposition to rake up by- 
gones; yet we say frankly to our readers 
that the public credit will be seriously im- 
periled by the triumph of the Demoeracy 
at the next election. The record of the 
party shows this and the large Southern 


element to which the victory would be due 
would make it almost certain. The Repub- 
lican party has not yet done its éntire work, 
and will not have done it until all the ques- 
tions growing out of the. war, including 
the currency and the payment of the public 
debt, shall be so settled as to admit of no 
reversal. 
— — a 


MONEY MARKET. 





THERE is nothing new in Wall Street so 
far as the supply of money goes, and the 
rates on call loans and discounts continue 
without change of any importance since 
last week’s report. But there has been a 
heavy export of gold to Europe, the effect 
of which has been felt in the advance of 
coin inthe Gold Room to 113% and in the 
decrease of gold held by the Associated 
Banks to the extent of over $2,000,000. 
This withdrawal of gold from the banks 
makes a decrease in the reserve, which would 
have been rather serious but for the gain of 
nearly $1,000,000 in greenbacks and a de- 
crease in deposits to about the same extent. 
The loss in the surplus is, therefore, only 
$1,200,000, the actual surplus above the re- 
quired 25 per cent. being now $14,852,000. 
The loss in the reserve did not have any 
sensible effect upon the money market and 
loans were made at the close of the week at 
3 to 34 per cent. 

The chief incidents of the week have been 
the decline in Western Union Telegraph 
stock and the advance in Milwaukie and 
St. Paul, both Common and Preferred, rail- 
road stocks. Western Union was so suc- 
cessfully raided by the ‘‘ bear” party—led, 
as was supposed, by Jay Gould—that it 
dropped from 764 to 734, and then recov- 
ered to 748. This was effected by the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company reducing their 
rates about 25 per cent. to all points within 
the region bounded by Boston on the east, St, 
Louis on the west, Albany at the north, and 
Baltimore at the south. The Western 
Union was forced to reduce its own rates 
within these lines; but beyond them it 
keeps up its former charges. The damage 
to the Atlantic and Pacific will be serious; 
but to Western Union it will be very slight, 
and nothing compared with the gains made 
by the company in the reductions recently 
established in the pay of its employés. But 
the effect aimed at was produced and the 
price of the stock depressed 3 to 4 per cent. 
Whether the ‘‘ bear” operators will be able 
to come out of the operation with a profit 
to themselves will depend ina great degree 
upon the executive committee of the West- 
ern Union. The advance in the Milwaukie 
and St. Paul stocks was caused by the action 
of the Wisconsin legislature in refealing 
the obnoxious Granger law, which has had 
a good effect upon all kinds of Western 
railroad shares. 

The New York Central stock has been 
sold up to 1174, and there is a strong prob- 
ability of its being advanced to 120. It is 
now regularly quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange, and has sold there at 1054, equal 
to 118 here. What is remarkable about the 
rise in New York Central is the circum- 
stance of an advance in the stock of 13 per 
cent. since the commencement of the year 
not bringing out more of the stock, since 
there are $90,000,000 of it in all. But of 
this large sum the Vanderbilts are said to 
hold over $50,000,000, leaving about $40,- 
000,000 which appears io be held for a per- 
manent investment by people who know its 
value. 

In other things the stock market is with- 
out essential change since last week, but 
the tendency is toward higher prices for 
everything that pay a regular dividend. 

There are contradictory statements about 
the present conditions of business affairs. 
In some instances we find men who say 
that a revival has already commenced and 
that the future is full of promise; but in 
other cases a very different report is made. 
So far as our own observation permits us to 
form an opinion, we should say that an 
actual increase of business has taken place 
and that the prospects of a lively spring 
business are in every way encouraging. 

At the opening on Monday there was a 
dull feeling in the Street and stocks were 
generally lower to the extent of 4 to 1 per 
per cent. But gold advanced to 114 and 
the rates on call loans were 8'to 34 per 





cent. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19TH, 1876. 














Bid. 

Butchers’ and Drovers’........... 135 
Comtral NAGOuRl . .. 6. cccccccesces 100 
ET cers cce rece re semerecowe 136 
LO eee cee eee 301 
Commerre.. E36). «4hdas - Seay 
Continental...........0.05 bTb.008 80 
CRET TEREROD BC 655 ag sos 'sirygges 13214 
Rte TMD ooo «5.4.05 0 0 okies e/e'sehe 200 
Fulton yn. S200 55.4.0.2.48 20 150 
Gallatin National........<........ 129 
German American................ 79 
LES RES: 110 
Gold Exchange bis Senbeiobine bss SINS 117 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 1901¢ 
MGCHADICS .00: <0 i aIEGS 5.85 416 deb yl 138 
MOOIOIANIUS occ sce cteess cence ceses 119 
OS nye abe pe eenee aareen 103 

i gk: Cae ARS eee cosine 
PUANICR INOUOMOL 66 5.o.c.05.scuny spisesps 80 
Orieutal 

POPs ivi: i 0 26, cea Ten eHsasieres 
Phenix.... 

Republic 

State of New York 

BPMON 2h ss cde dibs hadddscbhied 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit ail 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and Gop Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and STaTE Cou PONS, etc., and buy and sell on 
Comission all MARKETABLE Srocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
35,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention even to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ end Traders 
N ational Bank. 





EE 
THE WALL STREET INDICATOR. 


THAIS WEEK’S ISSUE SENT FR 
Contains Pictorial Mlustrations of Bulls a g tt 
Also full and complete instructions how to operate 
in Stocks and Stock Privileges. Capital hits and sug- 
5 Also a list of Valuable Premiums to Clubs. 
* Send for it.’ 
BUCKWALTER & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
P.-O. Box 4317, 10 Wall St., New York City. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 
A NEW BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
Illustrations, with 
Information for Stock Speculators. 
— covers, price 10 om eb mail mail. Bye covers, 


FRE 
_______—ss__—séBBankers and pea St., N.-Y. 


invested in Wall Street a= 
$10 t0 $500 « ae to fortune. A 72-page 
0 i A 
and copy of the Wall Street Review t SENT F rE pins 
JOHN. HIC ING 10.. Be: and 
Brokers, 722 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are tne roomate of brokera, 
thesolid tU.nois and Missouri ‘i’ EN P CEN semi- 
annually at the American GS onenee © National 

rey, York) and our choice Kansas TWELV 














can impair their absolute s y; and as to prompt- 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Gur paper ys at 
in New York, because a at maturity. 
ve loaned millions, and not a do ar has ger been 
Jost. For deta’ dress ACTUARY of the Central 
llinois Loan poh Jacksonville, Ili P.-O box 657. 





10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We a not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained personal inspe In many 
years’ business onthe never lost.a dollar. We pay the 

terest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, om 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 

culars. References in every State in the Union. 
KINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
t®Coliections throughout the West a specialty. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. _ 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 


dist ANNUAL REPORT, 


STATEMENT, JAN. Ist, 1876. 
Balance, as per statement, 


Jan, Ist, 1875 $29,681,925 41 
RECEIPTS DURING 1875. 


For premiums,,,............+ $4,756,486 27 
WGP INGOTORG, 46's 605i cccaseobes 1,995,500 79 


$6,751,987 06 





Total Income . . 


EXPENDITURES DURINC 187 . 





Paid claims by death........ $1,971,106 78 
Paid matured endowments, 122,000 00 
Paid annuities.......... ..... 1,851 44 
Paid surrendered policies. , 569,519 16 
Paid contingent expenses, 

including salaries, print- 

ing, advertising, post- 

BBG, CEOs sa sccwcsccaasines 198,803 09 
Paid commissionsto agents. 358,899 20 
Paid physicians’ fees... .... 27,996 81 
PONG TAROB so cevchsscessicscceas 116,041 77 
Paid return premiums or 

dividends to policyhold- 

ers on premiums of 1573 

and 1874, .....<... ev eetseiee 2,862,513 30 

$6,223,732 21— +: 8528,254 84 
Balance Jan. ist, 1876.........830,190.184 26 
ASSETS. 
Cash on haRG,...%: ssseceveee $563,918 95 
Beal: estate. 2.62. cscsscessics 235,353 64 
United States securities.... 1,505,500 00 
State, City, and County : 

DO So sccneicesns sxcuesees 9,169,755 63 
Bonds and mortyages......, 12,821,812 20 
Loans on policies in force., 5,843,852 88 


Due for premiums in course 


of transmission.......... 49,990 96—$30,190,184 20 


Interest due and accrued... 642,065 73 
Premiums due and de- 
ferred, not yet received, 
on issues principally of 
December..... Pe rere 252,761 12— = $894,826,85 
Total Assets Jan. Ist, 
1876 «© 66 he )~ Ce Ss $81,085,011 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund (four per 
cent., Massachusetts 
BOOM) nas cscs sapotned $27,765,231 00 
Policy claims in process of 
adjustment............... 541,389 00 


Dividends due and unpaid. 
Commissions and expenses 


363,534 85 


on unreported = pre- 
miums, estimated at ten 
Per COM wi heii 


25,276 M—$28,695,430 94 
Total Surplus as regards 
Policyholders . . $2,389,580 17 


Dividends declared on 1875 pre- 
miums, payable in 1876,.......... 


Undivided Surplus - . 


Ratio ot Expenses to Income 
(excludiug Taxes), 
Number of Policies in Force 


$1,574,555 22 


$815,024 95 


8.60 per cent. 





FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 
DUE IN 1904. 
BUFFALO CITY ‘%s, 


DUE IN 1890. 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, 

DUE IN 1908. 
CINCINNATI 7-30s, 

DUE IN 13. 


ALSO TOWN BONDS. 


EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1883. 
WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885, 
WEST FARMS 7s, DUE IN 1888, 


For Sale by 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL 8ST. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 


ARCHITECTsS, 
No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
fernte’ | new Pag estimates for Churches, Ho- 
tels, Cottages 


Stores ye oy oe a sae 
LOTS FOR SALE WITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 





Jan. 1st, 1876..,............. 43,015 
MMEERMIE s Scnc nccpasctesss<Sesenes $134,101,103 00 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, 


STATE AGENT FOR 


Southern New York and Northern 


New Jersey, 
137 Broadway, New York. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 





Gash Safplus "---"- %,892:798 88 
Sane tt836 -"- - - 1,592,778 09 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
| CHARLES L. ROE. Assistant Secretary. 
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THE STORY OF A KITTEN. 





BY ALICE ROBBINS. 





CoE, Bessy, come here in the shadow. 
I’ve got a queer story to tell 

Of three little pet, truly kittens— 
Mossy, and Mullens, and Mell. 


After a storm had been raging 
All through one night in December 
(It was when our old barn blew over, 
And that’s how I came to remember), 


Father went out in the field. 
An oak had been split, tall and hoary; 
And deep in its heart there lay cuddled 
The three little kits of my story. 


1 gave them a house of their own, 
And they grew like three live little balls, 
‘Till they soon rolled all over the house, 
Through parlor and kitchen and halls. 


Now Mossy was black as a crow, 
And Mullens the color of shell, 
And white as the whitest of snow 
Was dear little fluffy Miss Mell. 


To see the three running like mad, 
Upsetting stools, crickets, and pails, 
And then curled in a comical knot, 
All noses, paws, eyes, ears, and tails. 


I loved little Fluffy the best. 
She never was sulky or cross, 

And she looked like a bunch of white wool— 
Ah, me! ’twas a terrible loss. 


You see, by the river there lived, 
In a cottage all covered with vines, 
A sad little cripple—a girl— 
Whose mother they called Widow Hines. 


Poor, ugly, decrepit, and old, 
No books to enliven her hours, 
No cheerful, sweet music to bless, 
No garden, no trees, and no flowers: 


One day I was wandering by, 
When somebody tapped on the pane. 
I stopped, and the old mother called: 
Would | come in and see little Jane ? 


So, trembling, I lifted the latch 

And entered, half-pleased and half-shy ; 
But the poor little girl was so. wan, 

I thought she was going to die. 


So lovely, so gentle, so fair ; 
So patient in suffering too ; 

Such curls! like the palest of gold, 
And eyes of a heavenly blue. 


‘**Can nothing be done, then ?”’ I asked. 
The mother said ‘‘ Yes,” with a sigh. 

“There is something that if I could get 
To help the dear lamb I would try. 


“A kitten, snow white—not a hair 
Of color or shading save that. 

I’ve sought the town over; but no, 
I can find neither kitten nor cat.” 


Oh! Bessy, I thought of my Mell. 
Give dear little Fluffy away ? 
‘And if you could find one,”’ I said, 
‘‘What would you do with it, pray ?” 


“Dear, that is my secret,’’ she said ; 
“My secret, which no one must hear. 
But I’m sure I could cure my sweet Jane ; 
She should walk just as you do, my dear.” 


Ah! Bessy, you ask with your eyes ; 
But, my darling, I never can tell 

What tears and what struggles it cost 
To give up my frolicsome Mell. 


And I never saw “ Fluffy ”’ again, 
But I kept her blue ribbon and bell ; 
And faith, I suppose, did its work, 
For poor little Janey got well. 


Do you see these white hairs in my locket ? 
I cut them with tears in my eyes. 
As for Mossy and Mullens, they grew 
To cats of respectable size. 
a 


PAPER MONEY. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 








‘* Now there’s another pebble in my shoe,” 
said Bob, disconsolately. ‘‘Stop, Maggie, 
till I get it out.” 

Maggie put down the basket they had 
been carrying, carefully righted its con- 
tents—a few small parcels in brown paper 
—and then, seating herself upon the dry 
grass by the roadside, she leaned her elbows 
upon her lap and settled her round chin 
between a pair of small brown hands, resting 
and watching while her brother removed 
the offending stone. It was no wonder the 
pebbles got in when there was such a wide 
door left open for them in the poor worn 
shoe, and a whole row of little bare toes 
looking out, as if to give an invitation. 

“And when I get this one out there'll 
another get in pretty soon—ever so many 





others—and I'll just have to take ’em out 
all the time,” pursued Bob, growing still 
more desponding at the prospect.  ‘‘I wish 
I had whole new shoes. ’Tain’t nice to be 
so poor.” 

“No,” said Maggie, reflectively; ‘‘ not so 
drefful poor. It’ll be worse when winter 
comes, ’cause then the cold can get in your 
shoes, as well as the stones. Do you guess 
you'll have a new pair by then?” 

“*S’pose so—mebby; but then something 
else’ll be worn out. It always is.” 

‘“‘T wish,” said Maggie, slowly, ‘“‘that we 
could find some money right while we’re 
walking along—enough to buy you some 
new shoes, and a nice warm shawl for 
Grandma to wear while she sits by the 
window and sews. Aunt Prissy has to take 
the gray one when she goes out to carry 
home the work; and the other old one is so 
thin. I just do wish we could find some.” 

‘‘ We'd better be careful we don’t lose 
some,” said Bob, growing practical. ‘‘ Have 
you got it, Maggie?” 

“«Jammed clear down in my pocket, tight 
as can be,” replied Maggie, after a moment’s 
examination. 

It was a very small sum that the little 
pocket held, part payment for the basket of 
eggs Aunt Prissy had sent tothestore. The 
remainder of the price was in the paper 
parcels. The children took up the basket 
again, carrying it between them, and 
trudged on down the sandy road. Aunt 
Prissy had paticularly charged them to look 
carefully up and down the track before 
they ventured to cross the railroad; so the 
bright eyes under the old hat and under the 
faded sunbonnet discovered, at the same 
instant, something unusual at the station. 
A crowd had collected, and, as they drew 
nearer, barred their way. Just then a train 
of cars came up and stopped, amid a great 
burst of cheering. 

«*Oh! I know what it is!” exclaimed Bob. 
‘The governor! Some man in the store 
said he would pass through here to-day.” 

A pleasant-faced gentleman came out on 
the platform, and, acknowledging the greet- 
ing he had received, began to speak. 

““What’s he talking so long for?” ques- 
tioned Maggie, presently. ‘Is he making a 
speech?” 

‘Hush! responded Bob. ‘* He just said 
he could tell them the cause of the hard 
times; and I want to hear, ’cause ours are 
awful hard. Let’s listen.” 

So the two children pressed to the edge 
of the crowd and stood solemnly still, catch- 
ing an occasional glimpse of the great man 
through the swaying figures before them, 
but hearing only a few disconnected words, 
and those not very intelligible—something 
about ‘‘specie,” ‘‘ treasury,” ‘‘ currency,” 
and ‘‘redeemable.” Then the engine 
whistled, the governor withdrew, and as 
the cars sped away the crowd dispersed. 

‘‘T couldn’t tell anything about it, after 
all,” said Bob, in disappointment. ‘Only 
the folks seemed to like it, by the fuss they 
made. I wish we could have heard.” 

‘‘There’s Mr. Jerry,” suggested Maggie, 
pointing to a figure a little in advance of 
them. ‘‘I’spect he could tell us all about 
it.” 

“Mr. Jerry,” as Maggie politely called 
him, was ‘‘ Old Jerry Parker” to everybody 
else—a man who sold vegetables, and de- 
lighted in displaying his opinions along 
with his potatoes and cabbages; not particu- 
larly sensible, but greatly admiring his own 
wisdom. He was climbing into his wagon 
when the children reached him. 

“Mr. Jerry, please, what’s currency?” 
asked Bob, almost breathless from his efforts 
to reach the wagon before it drove away. 

“‘Currency? So you’ve been a-listenin’ 
to the speech, have you?” observed Jerry. 

‘Well, ’twas a tol’able good one—tol’able; 
though there’s some p’ints where me an’ 
the gov’nor differ. I ’low he means right; 
but he a’n’t just posted on some things, 
Currency? Why, see here.” Jerry drew a 
fifteen-cent piece from his pocket and began 
to waxwarm. ‘That's currency—mis’able 
paper money, that we have to take ’cause we 
can’t do no better.” 

‘“Oh! it’s money? But about the Treasury, 
and redeeming it, and all that?” pursued 
Bob. 

‘‘Eh? Oh! you've got some that’s used up 
pretty bad, have you? Of course, that’s 
what happens with such stuff. Well, it’s 
this way. If you save the pieces of the rag 





money, an’ send ’em on to the Treasury, 
they'll send you a lot more of the same kind 
of paper-rag money. An’ a pretty kind it 
is!” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Bob, rather blank- 
ly. 

“‘ Welcome, boy. You’re welcome,” and 
Jerry drove grandly on, while Bob looked 
dejectedly after him. 

“TI don’t see how that will make hard 
times any easier,” he said; ‘‘and I don’t 
know what he meant, anyhow.” 

‘‘Oh! I do,” cried Maggie, with dancing 
eyes. ‘‘I do, just as plain as anything! He 
said that was paper-rag money. I don’t 
know why he didn’t like it. Ishould think 
it was just as good as money for squashes 
and apples. Aunt Prissy saves lots of 
paper-rags from all the sewing she does for 
folks; don’t you know? And he said if we 
sent any paper-rag money to the Treasury 
they’d send back a lot more money for it.” 

““So he did!” said Bob, with brightening 
face.” Do you s’pose that’s what he meant? 
Must have been, for he did truly say so; 
didn’t he? We'll tell Aunt Prissy about it.” 

‘Not just at first, Bob; not for a little 
while,” pleaded Maggie. ‘‘’Cause her big 
rag-bag won’t be full for ever so long, and it 
would be so nice to s’prise her and Grandma. 
There’s lots of rags we can find in the roads 
and alleys and places, and we'll do the first 
all ourselves.” 

“Yes, we will,” agreed Bob, captivated 
at once by so grand an undertaking. 

“We'll pick ‘em up and sell ‘em, and 
write the letter to the Treasury folks all by 
our two selves. Nobody shall know any- 
thing about it till we give em the money.” 

“And we'll begin to-day, as soon as we 
get home,” added Maggie. 

They did not wait until they reached 
home, for a fluttering fragment of cloth by 
the roadside soon caught Maggie’s eye, and 
then Bob espied a small piece of jacket, 
that some marauding boy had left on a 
fence-nail when he climbed into a neighbor- 
ing orchard. So by the time the children 
reached the little house where Grandma and 
Aunt Prissy were beginning to watch 
anxiously for them they had various odds 
and ends stowed away in their pockets—the 
beginning of their fortune. 

Bob placed an empty box in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the old shed, and there they 
carried their treasures. The work of 
gathering went on bravely. It was wonder- 
ful how ready the children always were to 
go on errands for Aunt Prissy, and how 
fond they were of taking walks when there 
were no errands for them todo. Their eyes 
grew very keen, too, searching for every 
fluttering shred by the wayside. 

“Nobody who hadn’t tried picking ‘em 
up could tell how many rags were lying 
about everywhere,” Maggie said, 

And day by day their store increased, 
until at last the box was full. That was 
an eventful day when Bob carried them off 
for sale. He slipped away quietly with his 
load, and Maggie watched from the window 
in a fever of impatience until he returned, 
and then danced out to meet him and hold 
a consultation in the old shed. 

‘Twenty-five cents! A whole twenty-five 
cents! Where’ll we put it?” she said. 

It was carefully rolled in a piece of paper 
and placed behind one of the great beams 
of the shed for safe keeping. Then the 
children began the task of filling up the box 
again. They worked faithfully and cheer- 
fully, with tolerable success, too; but still 
the weeks were going by and the weather 
was growing colder. Chilling winds blew 
up from the river and scattered the brown 
and yellow leaves from the trees; and the 
toes that looked out of Bob’s shoes were 
growing red and cold. So when the next 
boxful of rags had been sold Bob looked 
down at the money and said, thoughtfully: 

‘‘T wish it was more; but I don’t know 
but we’d better send it off now, Maggie, 
*fore the weather gets any colder. We do 
want things so, and it’s getting ‘most win- 


“ter.” 


“Well,” assented Maggie, ‘‘Mr. Jerry 
said they’d send a lot more like it—that’s 
just what he said; and this is fifty cents, and 
if they send a lot more fifty cents we'll have 
ever so much! We'd have had sixty, you 
know, only we saved out ten cents to buy 
paper to write our letter with.” 

‘I wish somebody would tell me where 
the Treasury is,” said Bob. 
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“Oh! I wouldn’t bother about that! 
Td send it right to the governor,” 


answered Maggie, cheerfully. ‘‘ He knows 
where it is and how to doit, or he wouldn’t 
have been telling the folks here. And it 
won’t be much trouble for him to get the 
money for us. Mebby that’s what governors 
are for. 

That seemed reasonable, and the plan was 
adopted. But such work as it was to write 
that letter! Day after day, in all the spare 
hours, the two heads, flaxen and brown, 
were bent over it; and they had used five 
sheets of paper—their entire stock—before 
they were satisfied. 

“DEAR MR. GOVERNOR: 

“We are a little boy and girl. We live with 
our Aunt Prissy and Grandma. Aunt Prissy 
sews for a living; and so does Grandma, 
but she’s lame. We wanted to hear your 
speech about hard times, for we have real hard 
times at our house; but we couldn’t hear 
much, ’cause there was such a crowd. So we 
asked a man, and he said if we sent paper-rag 
money to the Treasury they’d send us a lot more 
money. We don’t know the Treasury, and won’t 
you please to get a lot more for us for our fifty 
cents. It’s every bit paper-rag money, for we 
picked up the rags everywhere and sold them 
ourselves. Please get as much as you can, ’cause 
we want shoes and shawls and things real bad. 
Please to send the letter just to us, for we want 
tosurprise Grandma and Aunt Prissy. They don’t 
know. Please excuse this long letter and the 
mistakes. No more at present. 

‘Your two friends truly, 
‘* ROBERT AND MAGGIE Woops.”’ 

That was the way the letter read when it 
was all straightened out; but it needed a 
good deal of straightening, for it was partly 
printed, partly written, and very curiously 
spelled. But the two children looked at it 
with great admiration when it was placed in 
an envelope and directed to the ‘‘ Governor 
of Illinois.” 

‘““What if it should get lost somewhere 
and never get to him?” questioned Bob, in a 
burst of anxiety. 

Maggie’s face clouded for a moment, then 
brightened. 

‘“‘God can take care of it. He knows 
how much Grandma needs a shawl and 
you some shoes” — 

‘* And how you haven’t any warm stock- 
ings,” added Bob, glancing down at the little 
bare ankles. 

‘‘Yes, He knows, and I’m just sure he 
cares, and we can ask him every night to 
make the letter go straight.” 

It was stamped and dropped into the post- 
office when no onesaw. And then how long 
the time seemed before an answer could pos- 
sibly come to them! 

‘‘Not for a whole four days,” said Bob. 

The four days ended at last, and then 
they began to visit the post-office and in- 
quire anxiously for a letter; but five, six 
days and a whole week besides went by 
before any answer came. It would take too 
long to tell all that happened to their letter 
—how one saw it and smiled, and another 
read it and laughed, and it really reached the 
governor himself; and how some of his 
friends laughed at him for the effect his 
great speech had wrought. But there were 
kind hearts among them all, and one after 
another contributed something;-so when 
Bob and Maggie really got a letter they 
found in it a crisp new twenty-dollar bill. 

“Qh! it’s the splendidest, splendidest, 
splendidest thing that ever happened!” cried 
Maggie, with her hands clasped for thank- 
fulness, while she jumped up and down 
for joy. And Bob only hugged the money 
speechlessly. They could not read the letter 
very well, but they carried that and their 
treasure to Aunt Prissy; and how she did 
laugh and cry as they told her the whole 
story. I think:the one who wrote the letter 
must have had a little boy and girl of his 
own, it was so very kind, 

“DEAR CHILDREN : 

“The one who told you about the ‘ paper-rag 
money’ could not have understood you, or else 
you did not understand him, for you have made 
a mistake. ButIthink your Aunt can explain 
that to you when you show her this. However, 
the governor is very glad that you wanted to 
hear his speech, and he thinks that two little 
children who are so kind and industrious now will 
make good citizens by and by. So he and one 
or two of his friends send you twenty dollars, 
hoping it may buy the shawl and shoes and that 
you will greatly enjoy them.” 

‘*But I don’t see any mistake about it. 
What did Mr. Jerry mean?” asked Bob, 
when Aunt Prissy stopped reading. 
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“IT can hardly tell, dear. I suppose he 
must have thought that you had some torn 
bills that were useless, or something of that 
kind. The Treasury Department gives new 
ones in place of such when they are sent 
back—not more money, but new bills. He 
called it ‘rag money’ and ‘ old paper money’ 
because he likes gold and silver better, I 
fancy,” she answered. 

‘“*Then we can’t make any more that way,” 
said Bob. ‘‘ But, any way, twenty dollars is 
more than I ever thought we'd get. Won't 
it buy us nice things, though?” 

It did buy shoes, shawl, warm stockings, 
and more comfortable articles besides; and 
Bob and Maggie sent back a letter of thanks, 
just as nicely written as they could do it, 
with Aunt Prissy to help them. 

‘“*We asked God to take care of our rag 
money; and so, if we did make a mistake, 
he didn’t let it hurt,” said Maggie, trust- 
fully. 


POKEY LINSEY’S ENIGHT. 


BY MARY E. C. 





WYETH 
Ovr heroine was lost. The finding her 
made of our Chris a hero. 

Chris was but a mite of an eight-year-old 
boy, who dearly loved of spring and sum- 
mer evenings to mount the old gray mare 
and go off to the woods for the cows. The 
old mare knew the road, and the woods, 
and the cows; and, from having been used 
to go over the self-same road to the self-same 
woods, after those or other cows, every even- 
ing for at least five years, it is not at all unlike- 
ly that she would have sought out and driv- 
en home every one of the familiar herd as 
well without the small specimen of human- 
ity astride her broad back as with him. It 
pleased our Chris, however, to fancy that 
the cows took up their homeward line of 
march simply and solely because of his au- 
gust presence and duty’s inspiring voice. 
However that might be, it was certain 
enough that without Chris’s aid the old 
mare, knowing and reliable as she was, 
would never have accomplished the feat of 
bringing home our heroine, even if she had 
found her, that soft June evening, half 
buried in the lonely quagmire. 

Chris could never account for his choos- 
ing to come home that evening by the way 
of the marshes. It was ahalf mile further 
than the pleasant lane through which he 
usually drove the herd, the road was worn 
and cut into deep gullies by the wheels of 
the heavy emigrant wagons which all that 
season were passing by upon the road to 
Texas, and it wound along the edges of a 
deep and dangerous quagmire, into which 
sometimes unwary cattle blundered and 
sank to destruction. 

However, coming that way it was that he 
came to discover and to save the poor little 
creature who as he neared the edge of the 
marshes was struggling in the deep, deceit- 
ful mire, too brave or too hopeless, it might 
be, togry out. 

‘Hello! sis,” shouted our surprised lad- 
dy, ‘‘what are you doing in there? You'll 
sink, first thing you know. That's a quag- 
mire.” 

The tiny creature looked up at him, but 
answered not a word. Chris slid from his 
perch, and, running to a fence near by, 
quickly dragged therefrom a rail, and, tug- 
ging it to the marsh’s edge, he shoved it far 
out over the treacherous soil. Leading old 
Grey up to the end of the rail that rested 
on solid ground, he caused her to plant her 
torefect firmly on the rail, while he walked 
out to its further end. Extending his hands 
to the child, who was already sunken above 
her knees, he bade her catch him firmly by 
the wrists, while at the same time he also 
grasped her little arms. 

‘‘Now,” explained Chris, ‘‘hold tight, 
for I’ll have to pull like a good fellow. May- 
be it’ll hurt some. You can holler if it hurts 
any; but it’s the only chance. You'll be 
plump out of sight in an hour, if I can’t tug 
you out.” 

It was a hard pull for both of those wee 
small bodies; but Chris tugged manfully, 
and the little creature endured womunfully 
and was saved. 

‘*Where do you live?” asked Chris, scrap- 

ng the sticky mire from the little creature’s 

feet and clothing with a splinter from the 
helpful rail. ‘‘You’d better hurry home and 
get clean clothes.” 

‘‘T don’t live anywhere now,” answered 

he child. ‘I’m lost.” 





“Where did you come from?” pursued 
Chris. ‘ How did you get in the bog?” 

‘** They camped just back yonder, under 
the hill, last night, and I slept off in the 
bushes a little piece; and when I woke up 
this morning they were all gone. Maybe 
they never missed me. I've been trying to 
catch up with them all day; but I stumbled 
in the mud and couldn't get out. I shan’t 
ever find them now, I know.” 

**T guess not,” said Chris. ‘* Not if you 
mean those Texas travelers. The hill is five 
miles from here, and the wagons passed our 
farm soon after sunrise this morning. 
They're twenty or thirty miles from here by 
this time. They must be a careless lot to 
lose one of their children and not find it out 
all day. Is your mother dead?” 

“IT guess so,” responded the mite; ‘‘ or 
else she’s lost, like me. My father too.” 

“Did you have your breakfast?” asked 
Chris, abruptly, after staring a moment in 
surprise at the lost little, fatherless, moth- 
erless child.” 

** No,” was the answer; nor dinner either. 
How could I” 

‘‘Then you must have some supper,” quoth 
Chris. ‘‘Turn round now. Never mind the 
mud. I’m going to boost you up on old 
Grey’s back and take you to my house.” 
How he managed it is a mystery; but man- 
age it he did, and great was the astonish- 
ment of the family at the farm, that bonnie 
evening, 

“When the kye cam’ hame,” 

to see a wee, bedraggled morsel of human- 
ity clinging to old Grey’s flowing mane, 
while Chris, like a bold cavalier, trudged 
bravely alongside, holding the bridle. Only 
one question had Chris propounded to his 
companion on their homeward route. As 
they neared the gate, thinking probably of 
the introductory ceremony soon to be nec- 
essary, the small escort had asked of his 
charge her name; and was answered, in 
clear tones: ‘Pocahontas Freidalinski.” 
To which the somewhat startled Chris re- 
sponded: ‘‘Whe-e-ew!” 

As he led the patient mare up to the 
kitchen-door, he called out in rather impera- 
tive voice: ‘‘ Here’s a gir) I’ve found. Her 
folks are dead, and the rest of ’em are gone 
to Texas and forgot her. She's been swamped 
in the quagmire, and she wants some supper 
and clean clothes and things. Somebody’d 
better tend to her. Her name is—is Pokey 
Linsky, or something.” ; 

Somebody attended to her by giving her a 
glass of new milk and a biscuit, then a bath 
and a good supper. Nobody troubled her 
at once with questions; but in due time she 
told us her poor little story. She had 
lived with those folks, the Mygatts, almost 
always, she thought. But they were not 
her kindred. She knew nothing of them, 
nor of how she came to be with the My- 
gatts. They did not treat her badly, but 
neither did they care for her. She supposed 
they had not left her purposely; but she felt 
sure they would not return for her, nor care 
that she was lost. They had been traveling 
a good while, coming by slow stages from 
the neighborhood of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
going to the farm region near Dallas City, 
Texas. 

And that was all. How pitiful and pa- 
thetic the sum! A home among strangers, 
with no love in it; a childhood without ten- 
der confidence; a life without the ties of 
affection. Poor little waif! 

‘“ What shall we do with her?” asked one, 
after she was asleep in her snug little bed. 

** Keep her. She’s ours now. She’s mine. 
I found her. Id like to see those Mygatts 
coming here after my Pokey Linsky!” stout- 
ly interposed Chris, and thereby got him- 
self the name that clung to him for many a 
year—‘‘ Pokey Linsky’s knight.” 

‘‘We will take present care of her, and 
make due effort to find her guardians, if 
she has any,” said the family oracle. And 
allof this wedid. By the newspaper we pro. 
claimed the lesing and the finding of the 
tiny waif, and made inquiry for her friends 
or relatives. But time passed on and no 
answer came to our advertisements, and by 
Christmas Iam quite sure we all hoped 
fondly that none would ever come; for 
we grew to love the little creature as our 
own and her devotion to the family was 
something sweet to witness. I have not 
said it before, but her beauty was simply 
wonderful. Aunt Ruth said that had the 
Mygatts been sculptors or painters they 





would have spent months in looking for 
traces of their lost lovely model. 

And she was a wise, good little soul, as 
well. 

One day a merry young friend paying us 
a visit asked Pokey—for Chris’s name 
clung: ‘* How do you pay these good friends 
for all their care of you?” 

The child raised her soft, dark eyes and 
answered gravely: ‘‘ I love them and never 
make them sorry.” 

Could grateful return find apter defini- 
tion? 

And how she did love! Not in words 
alone, for she was never a great prattler; but 
in every action, great or small. So obedient, 
trustful, and sincere was her daily life that 
her example was a daily blessing to Chris, 
who sometimes, though he too loved, yet 
made us very sorry. When he came to real- 
ize that Pokey proved her love by steadily 
acting so as to cause sorrow to no one, he 
became ashamed of his contrasted conduct, 
and resolutely set about imitating her better 
way. A true and loyal knight, our Chris. 

And oh! the happy times they had to- 
gether, Chris and Pokey. Their little fin- 
gers culled for us the first wild flowers of 
wood and prairie, when the early Spring 
was yet young; their dimpled hands were 
filled for us with the first rosy berries of 
Summer’s bloom; and when the purple 
grapes were ripening and the brown nuts 
dropping in the Autumn woods their hap- 
py voices made the old forest ring with 
shouts of childish glee, as they secured the 
luscious treasures. Merry, merry times! 
But they are over now. Pokey is found. 
Really and truly found of her own flesh 
and blood. By what seemed a mere acci- 
dent, we came upon a clue to our adopted 
child’s real parentage, and as in duty bound 
we traced it until, the mystery all unrav- 
eled, we found that our Pokey belonged to 
one of Virginia’s most distinguished fami- 
lies. Her history had its pretty bit of ro- 
mance, too, aside from the sorrowful story 
of her loss in infancy, for her father was a 
Polish count. A brave and gallant gentle- 
man, for all that, we found him when he, with 
his beautiful wife—of whom our Pokey 
was namesake and sweet counterpart—ar 
rived at our home to claim the darling they 
had long mourned as dead. 

For years these bereft parents had resided 
beyond the seas. The story of their child’s 
loss was one strange and sad, involving 
much that had better never be rehearsed and 
far too sorrowful to be told in these pages. 
The joy of her discovery well nigh compens- 
ated for the sorrow of the years long gone, 
as they welcomed to their loving hearts a 
beautiful and lovely maiden of sixteen. 

They are gone beyond the seas, and some- 
how our home seems despoiled; for Chris 
is a great boy now, and is also away at col- 
lege. For months after Pokey’s departure 
he was inconsolable and lost interest in ev- 
erything. Nor did he cheer up in the least 
until after that day when Aunt Ruth, pity- 
ing his forlorn condition, encouragingly sug- 
gested a way of getting back our Pokey—a 
way that I may as well admit only Chris 
himself could find, and the contemplation 
of which put great notions into our boy’s 
head, for since then I have heard him reso- 
lutely declare: ‘‘I found her and brought 
her home once, under difficulties. And I 
can do it again, and J will. 

I shouldn’t wonder either if he did. For, 
though no one ever now presumes to call 
him by the old child name, I believe he is 
at heart as ever the faithful knight and true 
of his beloved Pokey Linsky. 
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NOTHING TO DO BUT TO GO. 


BY THOMAS D. JAMES. 





A WANDERER I’ve been, and have traveled for 
years, 
By the stage-coach, the steamboat, the 
train ; 
I have known joyful meetings, have shed part- 
in tears 
With friends I might ne’er meet again, 
And I’ve learned—let my farewells be joyous 
or sad— 
No haste or distraction to show ; 
But, with baggage prechecked and with pas- 
sage prepaid, 
To have nothing to do but to go. 


The loiterer, when over the iron-clad track 
The train is heard coming apace, 
For his ticket will clamor and urge for his 
check 
In a whirl of impatient distress. 
White others, more timeful, with undisturbed 


mien, 
Will composedly pace to and fro, 

Or, quietly seated, will wait for the train, 
With nothing to do but to go. 


Oh! thus—I have thought—when we’er called 
to depart 
For the land whence we never return, 
May we feel we are fully prepared for the start 
When the death-sounding note we discern. 


With our ticket secured and our cares all at. 


rest, 
No disquieting thoughts may we know ; 
But, tranquilly waiting, be found at the last 
With nothing te do but to go. 
—The Presbyterian. 
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THE ROUT AT BULL RUN, 


THE nearer Mc army had béen io 
victory the more irreparable was its defeat. 
Its strength was all exhausted. It might 
have followed up a success; but it no longer 
possessed the physical and moral energy 
necessary to sustain a reverse. The bonds 
of discipline had gradually relaxed in the 
excitement of the battle, or rudely snapped 
through the death of chiefs, who had not 
been replaced. The Sudeley rcad and the 
slopes adjoining the Henry House, where 
a quarter of an hour before a whole army 
was fighting so fiercely, were instantly 
covered with fugitives. The field-pieces 
were abandoned and the whole first tier of 
the plateau was occupied by the Confeder- 
ates, whose lines, though much thinned, 
advanced with the ardor that certain vic- 
tory inspires. The battle was lost to the 
Federals. Schenck, who had not yet com- 
menced his movements, Davis and Richard- 
son, who had resisted many attempts on 
the part of the Confederates to cross Bull 
Run, could do nothing to change this re- 
sult. Burnside, whose brigade was held in 
reserve, could not arrive in time to prevent 
the disintegration (débandade) from becom- 
ing general, 

The Confederate regiments of Cocke and 
Bonham, which had remained until then 
upon the line of Bull Run, came up to com- 
plete the rout of the Federal left. Holmes 
pressed the center. In the midst of this 
confusion the battalion of regulars was al- 
most the only one to preserve good order; 
thus showing what discipline can accom- 
plish and of what importance it is under 
such circumstances. The combined efforts 
of McDowell and his generals succeeded at 
last in rallying around this battalion some 
determined men and the nucleus of a few 
regiments which had been less under fire or 
better handled during the battle. A line 
was thus formed on the ground where the 
conflict had commenced, which temporarily 
overawed the enemy, while the rest of the 
army was flying everywhere, across roads 
and fields, in the direction of the fords it 
had crossed in the morning, between Sude- 
ley Springs and the stone bridge. 

Fortunately for McDowell, the Confeder- 
ates were scarcely in a condition to follow 
up their success. Their losses had been so 
heavy, their efforts so protracted, and they 
had seen themselves so near an irreparable 
defeat that victory found them almost 
broken down. They halted on the field of 
battle which they had so dearly won, too 
well satisfied with their victory to seek to 
provoke an adversary of whose utter help- 
lessness they had no knowledge. Conse- 
quently, the line formed by McDowell to 
cover his disaster was only molested by a 
few volleys of musketry, fired at a distance. 
The battle ceased as soon asthe Federals 
had disappeared behind the woods where 
Burnside had commenced the attack in the 
morning. When the Confederates be- 
thought themselves at last of pursuit the 
remnant of the Federal army had crossed 
Bull Run at the various fords that are to be 
found above the stone bridge, leaving be- 
hind them all the cannon posted upon the 
right bank, a large number of muskets, al- 
most all their wounded, and a multitude of 
stragglers wandering in the woods. 

The crossing of Bull Run, of which the 
approaches are difficult, entirely dissolved 
the few corps which had remained united 
until then. Fragments of regiments and 
isolated companies soon became broken up 
among the fugitives who encumbered the 
narrow roads followed in the morning by 
Hunter and Heintzelman on the other 
side of the river. Their columns, which 
a common impulse drove toward Cen- 
terville, successively emerged into the 
Warrenton turnpike, and, crowding on a 
single road, increased the disorder still 
more. During this time the Confederates 
on the battlefield, following the main road, 
which Tyler had cleared a few hours be- 
fore, got as far as the stone bridge, and, 
not daring to venture on the other side, they 
sent a few cannon-balls into the midst of 
that dense tide of fugitives. One of these 
projectiies demolished a caisson on the 
bridge where the road crosses a little tribu- 
tary of Bull Run, which threw additional 
confusion into the ranks of the vanquished. 
This road forms a long, straight line, as- 
cending by gentle acclivities from Bull Run 
to Centerville. It thus presented excellent 
points of view for observing what was pass- 
ing on the other side of the river, and a 
crowd of curious spectators had gathered 
there since morning to enjoy the novel 
spectacle of a real battle. There had fol- 
lowed in the train of McDowell’s army 
fron Alexandria members of Congress, 
men of all parties and professions, journal- 
ists from every country, photographers with 
their instruments—all assembled to witness 
the defeat of the rebels. Although out of 
reach of cannon-shot and frequently pre- 
vented by the woods from seeing the battle, 
this crowd actually imagined that they 
were participating in it, and this thought 
long afforded them a foolish satisfaction. 
It finally moyed off slowly in the direction 
of Alexandria on receiving the first tidings 
of the check experienced by the Federals. 
But when the fugitives came crowding into 


‘the road they were following and the balls 


began to whistle close to the ears of those 
men, harassed by fatigue and fright, a wild 
anic seized both soldiers and spectators. 
he most fiery street-orators were seen lead- 
ing the way in a rapid flight, and journalists 
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who pretended to describe the battle from a 
distance outstripped the whole senseless 
crowd in swiftness.—7he CoMTE DE PARIS’8 
* Civil War «n America.” 
———EES 


A LA MODE DE FRANCE. 


As Englishmen are very prone to envy 
the advantages of their neighbors, Mr. 
Punch begs to present the nation with a 
picture of the House of Commons as it 
would become were it conducted « la mode 
de Versailles} 

Lower House, Feb., 187—. 

The SPEAKER, amidst general reclama- 
tions from all sides of the Chamber, took 
his seat at four o’clock. 

Immediately after prayers (which were 
much interrupted by noises from the Left), 
seven members sprang to their feet 
together. 

The Speaker. 1 must proclaim order. 
(Cheers from the Right.) Order is the 
language of rule. Without rule there is 
no true liberty. (Loud protests from the 
Left.) Mr. Brown is in posession of the 
House. I implore Mr. Brown to re- 
member that he is an Englishman. 

Mr. Brown, The SPEAKER tells me I am 
an Englishman; and I tell him he is 
another. (Laughter.) 

The Speaker. The House knows that 
threats are powerless to influence me. 
(Cheers from the Right.) And the House 
shall now learn that ridicule, the heritage 
of fools (protests from the Left und interrup- 
tion)—I repeat, ridicule, the heritage of 
fools (renewed interruption and “ Hear! 
hear!” from the Right), is equally powerless. 

Mr. Brown. 1 move that the Early 
Closing Bill be read a Third Time, and 
ytss. It bas been read a First and Second 
Time without provoking a discussion. 

Mr. Smith. There was once a grand- 
mother who lived in Putney— 

Mr. Brown. We do not want history. 

Mr. Smith. No, you do not—neither 
you nor your party. (Loud cheers from the 
Right and great excitement amongst the Left.) 
Your party has made history a record of 
blood and shame. (Frantic excitement on 
the Left.) 

The Speaker. 1 must call MR. Smita to 
order. The dignity of this House will not 
permit such a statement to go forth. The 
history of the greatest nation on the earth 
(cheering on the Right), the home of civil- 
ization (cheering on the Left), and the pride 
ot the ocean (general cheering)—in fact, 
England (tumultuous applause in all parts 
of the Chamber) cannot be described as ‘‘ a 
record of blood and shame.” (‘‘No, no /”’) 

Mr. Smith. Ido not speak of history, 
but of a grandmother. (Loud laughter.) 
This grandmother lived at Putney and 
was very stupid. (Protests from the Left.) 
She had a grandson, and he was called 
Mr. Brown. (Frantic excitement amongst 
the members of the Left, who shake their fists 
at Mr, Sirsa.) 

Mr. Brown, An insult is only damaging 
when it emanates from a worthy man. 
Mr. Situ is not a worthy man. (Shouts 
of applause from the Left.) 

The Speaker. 1 cannot permit such a 
discussion. I call both the members who 
have just spoken to order. (Protests from 
ull sides of the House.) We must not forget 
that, if we all of us have or have had 
grandmothers, most of us will have grand 
sons, and those grandsons will be English- 
men. (‘‘ Hear! hear!” from the Right and 
protests from the Left.) 

Mr. Robinson. I tell the SPEAKER 
deliberately that he insults posterity. 
(Immense tumult, shouts and shrieks from 
Right and Left, and. “ Hear! hear!” from 
the Cross Benches.) 

The Speaker. Were L not here to preserve 
decorum and peace, I would strike Mr. 
Rosryson to the ground! 

Mr. Robinson (rising). YT am waiting for 
the blow. (Hzxcitement.) 

The Speaker, shall wait until you leave 
this Chamber. If you fall here you will fall 
on honorable ground. The proper place 
for the slanderer is the gutter. (Loud and 
prolonged sensation.) 

Mr. Robinson. Posterity will avenge me. 

Mr. Brown. Then posterity will not 
have much to avenge. (Laughter.) 

The Speaker. I call Mr. Brown to order. 
This House is not the place for recrimina- 
tion. (Cheering from all parts of the Cham- 
ber.) 

Mr. Tompkins. And yet Mr. Brown 
sometimes rides in a Bompton and Islington 
omnibus. (Protests from the Left and “ It 
is true!” from the Right.) 

Mr. Brown, A sneer can be endured 
when the sneerer neglects to pay his butch- 
er’s book! (Great excitement below the Gang- 
way.) 

Mr. Tompkins. Thisis not the first time 
that I have been slandered. I demand that 
my butcher be called to the bar of this 
House to be questioned. (Loud laughter 
Jrom the Left.) 

The Speaker. Mr. Tompxins is within 
his rights. As Speaker of this: House, I 
command that all business be suspended 
until the butcher of Mr. Tompxrns has been 
examined. (‘‘ Well done!” from below the 
Gangway.) 

Mr. Smith. Then your command will 
Fey obeyed. (Immense cheering from the 

ight.) 

The Speaker. To endure is to be noble; 
but nobility has its limits. I am here to 
preserve order; but when my authority is 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


questioned I. can only do one thing, I can | 
only take off my wig! (Jmmense excitement. 
Scores of members rush up to the chair to dis- 
suade the Speaker from carrying out has inten- 
tions.) Gentlemen, my is made Up; 
but before I go I would ask is there any 
act that requires passing? 

Mr. Brown. The Early Closing Bill re- 
quires passing? 

The Earl Closing Bill (which provides 
that ever Englishman shall keep within the 
limits of his own premises between the 
hours of five Pp. w. and seven A. M.) was then 
read a Third Time, and passed without pro- 
voking any further discussion. —Punch. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


“Yarp & Furlong, lawyers,” have an 
office in Broadway, and a few doors below 
their office another lawyer puts out a sign 
bearing the name of ‘‘ Angel.” ‘‘ Good 
& Mercy” are representative hatters in 
Wooster street. ‘‘Bearup & Carraher” 
carry on business in Monroe street. 
“Going & Grew” are candidates for public 
favor in Leonard street. ‘‘ Pine, Twiggs & 
Co.” are weighers near the Custom House. 
‘‘ Westminster Abbey” is the sign of a tea 
dealer in Water street, and ‘‘ Coffey” keeps 
a milk depot in Fifty-first street. Fifth 
Avenue furnishes a *‘G. D, Happy Tailor.” 
Over a Bowery basement is the sign 
“‘A Singer Tailor.” ‘‘ Stretch” isa tailor 
in Varick street, ‘‘ Stich” on Broadway, 
‘‘Niedel” in Ridge street, ‘‘ Cutter” on 
Broadway, ‘‘Taylor’ in Avenue A, and 
“ Boch” in Sixth Avenue. In Third Avenue 
is the sign of ‘‘J. Bloch, Hats and Caps.” 
A creaking sign that hangs from a dingy 
building in Ann street has the words ‘‘A 
Human Cutter, Polisher, and Grinder.” 
A furnishing goods stone in Chatham 
street exists under the name of _ the 
‘Society for the Encouragement of Wear- 
ing Clean Shirts.” 

A dealer in packing-boxes in South Fifth 
Avenue has the following text painted in 
bold letters on a sign in front of his place 
of business: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the Glory of God. J Cor., X, 31.” “New 
Footed & Second Hand Boots Made to 
Order” appears on a number of cobblers’ 
signs. ‘‘ Boarders taken in and boarded 
here” is the device of a boarding-house in 
Henry street. A common announcement 
that the basement windows make is 
‘‘Mangling Done Here,” or ‘‘ Dying Done 
Here,” and ‘‘ Washing and Ironing and 
Going Out to Days’ Work done in the 
Basement” is an extraordinary business 
that is found in both Sullivan and Thomp- 
son streets. Adam Strong, bootmaker, 
employed a painter who painted his sign 
‘‘A dam Strong Boot Maker.” In Hester 
street is ‘‘ Doll’s Meat Market,”’ in Clinton 
street is a ‘‘ Wolf’s Meat Market,” and in 
Third Avenue is ‘‘ Katz Meat Market.” 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


JEFFERSON, of all our early statesmen, 
was the most efficient master of the pen 
and the most ‘‘ advanced” political thinker. 
In one sense, as the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he may be called 
the greatest or, at least, the most generally 
known of American authors. But in his 
private correspondence his literary talent 
is most displayed, for by his letters he 
built up a party which ruled the United 
States for nearly half a century, and which 
was, perhaps, only overturned because its 
opponents cited the best portions of Jeffer- 
son’s writings against conclusions derived 
from the worst. In executive capacity he 
was relatively weak; but his mistakes in 
policy and his feebleness in administration, 
which would have ruined an ordinary 
statesman at the head of so turbulent a 
combination of irascible individuals as the 
Democratic party of the United States, 
were all condoned by those minor leaders 
of faction who, yielding to the magic 
persuasiveness of his pen, assured their 
followers that the great man could do no 
wrong. Read in connection with the 
events of his time, Jefferson’s writings 
must be considered of permanent value and 
interest. As a political leader he was 
literally a man of letters; and his letters 
are masterpieces, if viewed as illustrations 
of tbe arts by which political leadership 
may be attained. In his private corre- 
spondence he was a model of urbanity and 
geniality. The whole impression derived 
from his works is that he was a better man 
than his enemies would admit him to be, 
and not so great a man as his partisans 
declared him to be.—Epwin P. WuHrIPPlLe, 
in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine” for February. 

WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 


$50,00 edy which will cure Chronic 


Rheumatism, Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Liniment, established in 1847. Never fails, 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place, N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
w 


ed to Bee Rea aseon al bee. Tt 
asham ca em look just as go 5 
will notrud off oF ut when wet. Softens the goth. 
No Jad il be without it after one trial. 
of imitations and counterfeits. Korsale everywhere. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 














EA SINGLE 


Collins’ Voltaic Electric Plaster, 


for local pains, lameness, soreness, weakness, numb- 
ness, and inflammation of the lungs, liver, kidneys, 
spleen, bowels, bladder, heart, and muscles, is equal to 
an army of doctors and acres of plants and shrubs. 
Price 25 cents. Sold everywhere. Mailed, on receipt 


of price, by 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


PIU MI 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by Or. Collins. 


LLOYD, WIS., Feb. 19th, 1875. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. 
I used 2,010 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 





MARY H. McCORKLE. 





CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 2,160 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


d since August, 1874, 
5 ee “0 : W.J.REEVES, M.D. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 6th, 1874, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
lused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of Opium per 
month. Have been cured since August, 1874. 
E. H. SPAULDING. 
Troy, N. Y., Nov. Wth, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 
MARCUS P. NORTON.’ 





NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 7,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1873. 
Wo. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANELIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


dsince October, 1874. 
: ce ; MOLLIE E. DUKE. 





A certain and sare cure, without inconvenience 
and athome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly mugazine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1368. Address 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 





NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
‘*Time is Money.” 

Accurate and Reliable 
E THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
Oa for $2. 


THE “SAINT paces AS wer pe — 

escapemen' e-piece, of careful construc- 

= QuALt NTEED. Novel, tasteful, 

and ae in st = andin every respect an arti- 
or excellence. 

olny WILL RUN IN ANY POSITION and will be of 










2 y Room, the Dining 
a the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 
the Cabin. 


The Cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


price. 
S. B. JEROME & co., 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 





THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF 
ANTIQUES. 


SYPHER & CoO., 
593 BROADWAY, 


are receiving weekly-very largeand yaluable addi 
tions to their stock of 4 
DUTCH INLAID FURNITURE. 
ke MOSICAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 
MAR RIE AND BUHL PURNITURE. 
FRENCH AND JAPANESE BRONZES. 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND ORIENTAL 
CHINAWARE. 
d CHANDELIERS AND 
GLASSWARE. 
CARVED FRENCH OAK FURNITURE. 
A VERY EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TEAKWOOD FURNITURE. 
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Iusurance. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 











THE annual statement of this corporation 
appears in our columns, and its figures de 
serve special notice. The total income of 
the company during 1875 was, in round 
numbers, $2,327,000, and its disbursements 
during the corresponding period $1,620,000. 
Its accumulated assets amount to over $10,- 
000,000. We notice that the receipts for 
premiums amounted to $1,436,000, and that 
it returned to policyholders $1,290,000. 
Its expenses, including salaries, taxes, 
rents, etc., were only about 14 per cent. of 
the income, while its receipts from invest- 
ments realized over 6 per cent. 

The actual surplus is now over $1,600,000 
—asum absolutely sufficient to guarantee 
against any unforeseen liability or excessive 
mortality. This is a good showing, and 
should satisfy the thousands of policyhold- 
ers interested in this excellent institution. 

We have known this corporation and all 
its officers and managers from the date of 
its organization, and believe them to be com- 
petent, reliable business men, well fitted 
for their responsible positions. 

The ‘‘Manhattan” is known as a very 
conservative corporation and it has the con- 
fidence of sound, conservative men, here and 
elsewhere. It may not go ahead so fast as 
some other institutions; but it means to go 
safely, and thus retain public confidence. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE president of the Continental Fire 
Insurance Co. lately issued a circular to 
the agents of that company, in which the 
following allusion is made to the working 
of the surplus or Safety Fund Law: 


“All objections to the law have been 
proved to be baseless. Among these ob- 
jections is this, that companies acting under 
it may be reckless in taking risks, as 
many compsenies not acting under it 
are reckless. To us_ this suggestion 
is simply absurd. The law inculcaies and 
enforces conservatism, and not recklessness, 
and we do not believe that any Safety Fund 
Law Co. is or is likely to be reckless. To 
prove that this company is not following 
the vicious example of reckless companies, 
we refer our agents to their own knowledge. 
Each of them knows for himself what is the 
case in his own field. Besides this, itis a 
fact that since the company submitted to 
that law, and largely on account of that 
submission, it has restricted its business in 
three extensive places, in which it formerly 
received over $50,000 annually in premiums, 
so as to be in receipt at present of less than 
$15,000 per annum from them. The dem- 
onstration is completed by the fact that this 
company hasin its own City of New York 
reduced its risks in the compact part of the 
exposed dry goods district, containing over 
400 mercantile buildings, in each of which 
the general insurance law permits it to in- 
sure $100,000 (say $40,000, in all), so as 
to have at risk in that district an aggregate 
sum which is largely below the amount of its 
cash capital of $1,000,000.” 


—Mr. Starbuck’s bill, introduced in the 
state senate, Albany, provides that no life 
insurance company shall have power to 
lapse or declare forfeited any policy, unless 
at a time not more than sixty nor, less than 
thirty days before the premium becomes due. 
The company shall inform the policyholder 
of the day of payment and the amount re- 
quired. The insured may have thirty days 
to pay the premium, provided he pays the 
interest thereon from the day of maturity 
up to the date of payment. 








INSURANCE. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


THE PENN isa purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned %o the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitabie for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Appl to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- 
— No. 921 





STNUT Street, Philadelphia. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 








OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dee. 31st, 1875. 





Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875..........- sees coveee$ zh, 730004 T4 
INCOME. 
Premiums.......+ oe ce cee, 999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total....0++-ccceses rrr 2B 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
Ments, ......20++ eee 4g$2,006,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
Sts ) y, and 
mony” OF cage ROVE 56,421 95 
Commissions, .......++ 404,372 34 : 
EXPCDSES....ceeeeeseees 825,483 99 #6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 3ist, 1875.. ........... $27,677,680 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.#17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure....--++-++ 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York... 4,332,442 96 
State stocks.... ....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
DODGS ....0200..c00e000 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
SRINS. .  cccccecssses0 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
GOUNKG......ecceceeeree 237,409 79 #27, 677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,95 71 
Premiums due and in 
WERE... .c0ccsccce one - 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
‘Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 








CIOS... 22. creeeeccceeecere oceerers 24,523,170 2 
otal surplus te policyhold- 
a cai Maina ennai: eet Missigiae $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
2a $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
SOAR iss dsc ccces --178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annua) premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

° GEO. W. PHILLIPS, } 
J. G. VAN CISE, 5 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


\: Special Committee 


Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, pF 
PARKER HANDY, | sets and accounts 
THOMAS A, CUMMINS, rs close of the 


of the Board of Di- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 


JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F.SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN-W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON 1 RASE. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE., Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


EDWARD W.LAMBERT. M.D.,? 


ALFRED LAMBERT, M.D., 5 Physicians, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afe 
fairs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine 





Risks from 
a nay 1875, to Slst — 187°, $5,840.021 88 
Policies not marked =) = 9 

January, $81: AEA PREIS SIA ey |. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 95,304 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist ganar, 

187», to 3lst December, 1875 .........2002+5 86,1 3,154 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $2,71°, 068 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and ETM — 26 





The ee | has os! — ak Asoo 
United Sta an of 

Stock, City, 3 Bank, a. other Stocks. verb 314, 440 00 
Loans secured b ¥ Stocks and otherwise,... 2, oo 
Real ‘Estate and "Bonds nd Moi 
Interest and sundry —— and 

the Company, estima’ ae 
Premium Notes and Bills § ieosivabt. 

sh in Bank....... b sdebesenstbeseses 





Total Amount of Assets... .... ° #16, 1, 40 §2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of Februar, next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
F.rst of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certi%- 
eateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the ; ear ending 
3ist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J _D,JO WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
Gtk RLS S DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W.H RE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
HENRY ‘corr ARLES P. BURDETT, 
RANCIS SKIDDY 


LEWIS CURTIS, KF 
CHARLES a RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
ELL HOLBROOK, CH 


LOW. 
DAVID LANE. 


W. LAN 
JA MES BRY ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL §.MILLER, JAMESG. DE FORES 
WM. STURGIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
JOSIAH 0. LO CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LPH LEMOYN, 

r HELPS, DAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY 
C.A. AND, UND W. CORLIES, 
JA JUHN ELLIOTT 


MES 
JOHN D. Lav wr iarr, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d ViceePresident. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $18,256,440 68 
Surplus oe 6 @ 8 1,292,543 41 


. 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. Term 
nsurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E.0.GOODWIN, Gsal Agent, 6i Broadwy, N. Y. 








AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, _$5,000,000. 


Vice President. 


EX 
hai . 
18 vat a poss anaes Comemtnee 
.G. HA Li hstislent Wiere tary. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE ‘INSURANCE C0.., 





KET ST., NEWARK. 
rt Boel 
Assets. Jan. Ist. 18%5................. @ 
Liabilities.......... 


pen seecees . 


sate Caney. issues all kinds se Olicies at equita- 

ttention is inviteds o the Decennial 

Polley wht ch is seuotiolly an en@yvment assurance 
ry life rates. 











[February 24, 1876. 
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Twenty-fifth Annual Report 


MANHATTA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income for the Year 1875. 
— 436,103 17 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc... 
For Interest 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Claims by death on 
Policies and Payment of 


Annuities............ seecceses $790,451 07 
Paid for Dividends, Return 

Premiums, Purchased Poli- 

cies,and Interest on Divi- 

AE te ee e0sbessece - 499,933 20 
Total amount returned to 

Policyholders............... $1,290,384 27 


Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, and Commissions..... 330,607 39 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and 


$1,620,901 66 


ccevescess $55,868 75 
Bonds and mortgages and in- 
terest accrued on same..... 5,676,007 85 
Loans on policies in force.... 2,180,500 10 
United States and New York 
State stocks..... ao wieiab eatin 
Real estate, cost 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums deferred, and pre- 
miums and interest in 
course of collection and 
TT 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds (market value of 
the securities $1,200,000)..... 904,311 84 
Interest due to date and all 
other property. ............... 


635,710 50 
46,035 83 





10,009,943 34 
Gross Assets . .« « « $10,009,948 34 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

Cc, Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H, Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, 
Assistant Secretaries. 


TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 





Net Assets, January i 1875.. ..$1,652,949 59 
Rec'd for na 
Interest..... 88,872 91 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Dah om —~ _ReeTENE 
nnuities,..,.......... $196,203 13 
m 


~—E — Pren a 
Surrendered Policies...... 210,069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent, and Contin- 

gent Expenses pcecccsessesee 
“ Commissions to “Agents... 
= mete Printing, and 





$578,095 2 
$2,022,196 53 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand.. 
a eH Mortgages held by Com 


United States and State Bonds... 
Loans on call (secured b 

Bonds _ other collaterals)... 
re él 
Loans on Poitcies 
Premiums in Course of Transmis- 

sion and Deferred Premiums. .302,036 48 
Accrued In‘ cae » 481 77 18 


- 870, 704 05 





$2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES ° 


eserve on Policies in force 
toy 
standard of State of New 
pony A American Exp. 4 
BOP Geen 0cksce a0000+cksgcane $1,437,332 OO 
Death-claims not due and in 
process of adjustment....... 58,000 00 


Surplus to Policyholders,....... 526,764 53 


Number of Policies issued dur- 
ing the year 1875... .........- 5,135 


Insuring...............-.. $9,775,050 00 


OFFICERS: 


J.H.STEDWELL. President. 

R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. BRINKERGOFY, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 

J.B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 





Office of Middle Department, 
DREXEL BUILDING, 
Cer. Wall and Broad &ts., New York. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup'’t. 





—<___— 


26 YEARS 
Successful Experience. 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF MAINE. 


ORGANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 
No. 153 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
HENRY S. WASHBURN, President. 


DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


GROSS ASSETS, 

TEN MILLIONS. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 

Two and One-Half Millions. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000.00. 


Total payments to poliey-holders since organiza- 
tion, nearly 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments and Death Losses, — $3,508,015.65 


Paid Dividends, and for Surrendered 


and Lapsed Policies, $4,836, 533,69 


THE COMPANY IS 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
All surplus belonging to the Policy-Holders. 


Agencies established in the leading cities 
of the United States and Canadas. 


“There is an atmosphere of unqualified character 


and inherent worth surrounding the fine old corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doings in the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and confidence which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company with- 


out stint.” — United States Review, April 15, 1875. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital “a - al $i :000,000 0o 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’76, $2,845, 165 64 
Liabilities - -* * 237,620 61 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNE 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE STURNU RE, 


A. A. LOW 8 EL A. SAWY 

$. B. CHITTENDEN evRUS CURTISS, _ 
WM. H. SWAN. ). BLISS, 

HENRY C. BO ’ HITE 


M. CH 
HEODORK 1. HUSTED, ‘WELLINGTON CLA Pp, 


WMH . CASWELL, ENRY F. SPAULDING, 
D. H. ARNOLD P 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. MCCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DANIELS. R, 
J E D, H. EARLE, 
© J. LOWREY HENRY BY 
JOHN D. MAIRS CHARLES H. BOOTH 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MABTIN, 
JOHN L. RIKE BRADISH JOHNSON, 
a eC 
JAMES ERAS SOHN SLATER 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Dep't. 
ABRAM M.  RIRBY. Secretary Dep 
Cuas. H. DUTCHE a 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


261. nd B 
Nos. a 4 a 264 Broadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,422,636 68. 
features of this Com ABSO- 
Lune SECURITY. BOCONOMICAL .GEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 


Cc, P. FRALEIGH. JOHN BD ug 
we WILLIAM D." Swnrsina, Acecs. 




















ies 





pied set 24, 1876. | 
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THIRTY- FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. | 


———— 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875 $27,145,177 51 


Revenue Account. 


PVGUA ANE ONE MUNRO 6 osigecccesccveciedscdvessncusecwcscs $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued. ......cccceccesecccccccccccevecs 1,870,658 34— 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





TGRRORIDG MOGUN 50025 25 hc ciie ccoacecswres scachae Pua aiaes $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances..... .-» 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency eXpense8..........+0++- 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees..........ccccecccccccccceceee 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc........ .. 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 





$30,166,902 69 


Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand...............- $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
CHIASGE VARIG Ge God, Bike co's cvccucccwacsismeccccsaccsnces 7,154,191 05 
WOME GANG oiiins ccc ccnccde costs dcsbcscaqeadccapesecnioedsceta 1,820,240 58 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additional collateral security)...........0006+ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586)...........0..000 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

sabsoquent to dans Ist, 1STG ss. oi. sinc cece ccccccccccsccccecs 463,269 64 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 


included in liabilities)........... Sacdeces C6edeccesceseeces 105,341 54 
EU CON Sa caccak aca tudsicesedauatgengieuce vie caeedaa 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. Ist, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBt........ 0.0 cc ee cece eeeeeee eas 479,052 95 





Cash Assets, Jan. ist, (876 . . . . . $30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876............4+ $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, ete............ bvecatececnwaae 144,598 66 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
cies of that class........... eaveaed ueahadss A eevacaaval 308,138 81— _ 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus 2... ww, $2,499,656 13 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sianary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect, 





———0-————_ 


DURING THE ‘YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


—— 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, SANDFORD COBB, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN MARTIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, J. F. SEYMOUR, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


©. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
ee A go oe pul 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-F(§ TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the dition of the C y onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 





sss er song ae Sividende ~ ’ - F . " b r \ ae aE 39 








TotalAssets - - - *°- 7° * * * * =* $6,047,021 74 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 



























Cash in Beaks beccneecocconcccensesanscsbaceqapeagans qneccses etnsbhadlettedebees douse ° 242,894 0 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on a eal ‘Estate; worth W.085.000"~. : Px 33 tH 
Tg Stocks (market, value).. eo 2.6 ’ +4 23 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EB. S. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 
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CHARLES WRIGHT M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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KOTE.—By act of the Trustees the bership of this is 
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Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when | 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
’ Life Assurance ! 


Do not Assure your Life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SHEPPARD HOMAN: yom 
ary for the THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS Life 


ety. 

This Societ arates by Insurance vant 4 of the Pre- 
mium “| irom the Part, which I latter 
is hel merely for acoumuiat on. 

This Society recognizes the as owner of aE 


This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual premiums, panatonon | 


a ‘or year in cash ; or 
it will hb ON OF LIFE ASsU 
ANCE at actual current for claims and e. 
3 of each by , renewable at 
Close of any year without examinat 
These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also 


Bromotion of Lave Ynsurance among Cergymen } ie 
." mes 
Ww: ; Howard Potter, 

, Rates, and Full Particulars apply to 


THE PROVIDENT. Wee = ASSUR- 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Gfavested in U.S. Fart Bese 


GEORGE W. President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-President Actuary. 





1825. 1875. 


THE PENNOYLY ANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


pei. G. CROWELL, Sec. "JOHN DEVEREUX, nian 


STEEL ENGRAVING 





Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N.Y. City 
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farm and Carilen, 


COMPOST MANURES. 


THE following vatuable hints on the subject 
of compost manures are from the New England 
Farmer: 





‘*Hen manure, unmixed with foreign sub- 
stances, is, if well preserved, one of the richest 
fertilizing agents produced upon the farm, and 
some method should be adopted for saving all 
that accumulates in the poultry-house, and 
also for keeping it in such a way that none of 
its valuable properties shall be lost previous to 
its application to the soil. If allowed to accu- 
mulatein large quantities during warm weather 
its own moisture will aid decomposition ; and if 
left in piles under the roost a large portion of 
the ammonia, which gives it its great value, 
will be set free and lost in the atmosphere. 
To prevent this waste dry soil should be added 
to the pile often enough and in sufficient quan- 
tities to prevent decomposition, for decomposi- 
tion, as we all know, cannot go on without the 
presence of a sufficient amount of moisture. 

‘In saving hen manure it will be found ad- 
visable to use dry soil very liberally as an ab- 
sorbent of moisture, and this soil, as it beeomes 
dampened by contact with the fresh droppings, 
will in its turn also tend to retain the ammonia 
from the manure as itis set free and hold it for 
the use of plants. There is little danger of 
using too much dry loam under the roosts, the 
only objection to using more than enough being 
the extra labor of handling it. 

‘*The exact amount of loam that should be 
mixed with a bushel of hen manure, to make a 
compost that shall be perfectly safe for using 
in the hill, will depend partly upon what is 
meant by a bushel of hen manure. If it has 
already been largely mixed with loam, as it 
should be while being gathered, less will be 
required at the time of composting than if the 
manure is absolutely pure excrement. Again, 
the manner of applying it in the hill should in- 
fluence, in a measure, the method of compost- 
ing it. If the compost is to be thrown ina 
heap directly under where the seed is to be 
planted, it will require much more loam for 
composting than if it is spread over a consider- 
able space and mingled with the soil of the 


field. 
** Most of us have yet much to learn of the 


best methods of applying concentrated fertil- 
izers to the soil. With scarcely an exception, 
every one who experiments with highly-con- 
centrated fertilizers for the first time not only 
loses much of the value of the fertilizer, but 
also the crop it was designed to benefit. As in 
the case of gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, or ker- 
osene oil, it seems as though we must all get 
up, at least, one explosion before we can fully 
realize the immense amount of power there is 
condensed in these harmless-looking sub- 
stances, 

‘*We well remember how a strip of corn 
looked in a certain field upon which we made 
our first experiment with guano, some twenty- 
five years ago. According to the directions 
which came with the bag, one spoonful of the 
guano was to be put in each hill, to be cov- 
ered with soil before dropping the corn. The 
directions were followed to the letter; but the 
corn never came up, and there was a strip 
through that field all summer with no corn, 
but plenty of beans, the latter having been 
planted later, after the burning of the guano 
had nearly ceased. 

** Two years ago we tried a barrel of Brighton 
fertilizer in the corn-field and garden, using it 
in the old way—a spoonful in the hill, covered 
by soil. Nearly half the seeds planted failed to 
germinate. Nor did we wonder at it when, after 
afew days, we found the spoonful of fertilizer 
increased nearly one-half in bulk and a fetid 
mass of corruption. Would any one expect 
corn to germinate immediately over a quarter of 
a pound of decaying meat? What farmer’s boy 
of ordinary observation has not noticed that no 
grass grows very near to the body of a dead 
woodchuck exposed upon the surface of the 
ground in warm weather? Dead woodchucks 
make excellent fertilizers; but the decaying 
matter must be mingled with a large amount of 
soil or the plants coming in contact with it will 
be burned up by the heat given off during the 
process of decomposition. . Decomposition and 
combustion are one and the same process. 

‘Rapid decomposition gives off sensible heat. 
Strong horse manure, applied in considerable 
quantity, will not only fertilize a garden soil, by 
giving it the elements necessary for plant-food ; 

but it will also stimulate plant growth, by in- 
creasing the temperature‘of the sofl. It gives 
the plants a ‘ bottom heat,’ as gardeners express 
it ; that is, it warms the soil and gives the roots 
of the plants comfortable standing-room. But 
if too much hot horse manure is turned under 
and left by itself, unmixed with the soil, it may 
produce heat enough to burn every living root 
in it. 

‘‘Those who have had the eare of hotbeds in 
spring, for forcing early vegetables,.will under- 
stand this. Now placing a handful of ‘guano, 
Brighton fertilizer, hen manure, or any other 
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concentrated fertilizer directly under or in con- 
tact with the seeds or roots of plants must 
cause death, as surely as though hot irons were 
put in the place.of the fertilizer. 

“Hen manuré may be composted with loam 

in such proportions that corn would grow well 
in the compost ; but such large quantities of loam 
would be required that the expense of handling 
the material would exceed the value of the hen 
manure. It may, therefore, be a more econom- 
ical course to compost the hen manure in the 
field, by spreading it broadcast, and then follow- 
ing with the plow and cultivator. This we con- 
sider the only perfectly safe and economical 
method of composting highly-concentrated 
fertilizers. 
‘When commercial fertilizers first began to 
attract the notice of farmers they were used 
almost entirely in the hill. The bulk was so 
small that there seemed to be danger in broad- 
cast sowing of losing them in the soil. So they 
were composted, and then a small quantity was 
placed in the hill, where it was thought the 
plants could find it all. If enough soil was 
mixed with these concentrated manures to pre- 
vent injury, the young plants were pushed 
along finely during the early part of the season ; 
but when the roots became extended beyond 
the little handful of compost in the hill they 
were checked in their growth unless a liberal 
quantity of barnyard or other kind of manure 
was applied plentifully to the soil broadcast. 


“There is very much yet to be learned by the 
general farmer regarding the application of 
highly-concentrated fertilizers to the soil. We 
have confined their use to the hill too long. 
Our experience with concentrated fertilizers— 
like hen manure, ashes, slaughter-house refuse, 
etc.—inclines us more and more every year to 
give up hill manuring entirely and spread every- 
thing of the kind broadcast, except in the case 
of very early vegetables in the garden. And 
even with these we would rather adopt partial 
broadcasting, as by sowing the fertilizer along 
in the drill and spreading it over considerable 
surface. 

‘“We have used hen manure in this way di- 
rectly from the roost, using only enough loam 
to absorb the moisture and composting and 
mixing it only enough so that it may be spread 
evenly from the shovel. We as farmers have 
fallen into two bad habits in the application of 
fertilizers to our soils. First, we don’t use half 
enough to grow full and profitable crops. 
Second, we put what little we do apply too 
much in one place. 

“We not unfrequently see it stated in agri- 
cultural papers that the manure from a few} 
hens, if it is all saved, will manure an acre suf-+ 
ficiently to grow alarge crop of corn. Wedon’t 
believe in large crops without a large outlay. 
Our experience does not warrant any such ex- 
pectations. If we would raise a large crop of 
corn, we must first supply the food requisite for 
producing a large crop, and then apply it in 
such a manner that the roots of the corn can 
find it at the right time. 


‘* A little handful of compost, if not too much 





concentrated, placed in or near the hill, will 
give young corn plants a vigorous start in the 
spring ; but unless it is supplemented by a suf- 
ficient amount of plant-food to last all threugh 
the growing season a full crop cannot be ex- 
pected.”’ 

SE 


A FARM OF TWENTY-FIVE ACRES. 


A. N. Kent, of Bucksport, Me., believes that 
farming will pay even on a small amount of 
land. He gives the following results in the 
Maine Farmer of the past year’s operations on a 
farm of twenty-five acres: ° 

“Mr. B. F. Farnham, of Bucksport, has a 
small farm of twenty-five acres—five in tillage 
and the restin pasture. He cut the present 
season eight tons of good hay, and raised from 
eighty-nine rods of land 2,500 pounds of squash, 
eighty bushels of mangel wurzel beets, forty 
bushels carrots, forty bushels potatoes, five 
bushels beans, sixty bushels rutabaga turnips, 
besides sweet corn, pole beans, green peas, etc., 
for summer’s family use. 

“ The first ten rods was planted with squash, 
hills eight feet apart, made broad and deep with 
the spade, and potatoes drilled between the 
hills, from which he raised 2,500 pounds squash 
and fifteen bushels potatoes. Twenty rods in 
wurzel beets yielded eighty bushels ; nine rods 
in carrots, forty bushels; sixteen rods in pota- 
toes, twenty-five bushels; twenty rods in tur- 
nips, sixty bushels; fourteen rods in beans, 
five bushels ; seed planted, six quarts. No fer- 
tilizers were used except stable manure, and he 
believes we should make our own fertilizers in 
our own stables. He has used phosphates in 
years past, by way of experimenting; but be- 
lieves good hard-wood ashes as valuable as the 
phosphates we generally purchase. 

“After the ground is prepared for the seed 
about all the work and weeding is done with 
Harrington’s patent seed-sower and hand cul- 
tivator, of which Mr. Farnham speaks in the 
highest terms. After harvest his land was 
thoroughly ploughed and cultivated and laid 
down to grass in November. Mr. Farnham 
keeps two cows, from which he has sold the 
present season $80 worth of milk, two calves 
for $4, and made 240 pounds of butter, besides 
what milk and cream has been used in his fam- 
ily of five, and they are ‘good livers.’ He be- 
lieves cows do quite as well in winter on good 
hay and roots as on oil-cake, cotton-seed meal, 
orshorts, which no farmer can afford to buy. We 
can raise roots much the cheapest. In feeding, 
Mr. Farnham changes in roots each day, feed- 
ing turnips, wurzels, and carrots alternately. 
His pig, killed at the age of eight months and 
twenty-one days, weighed 406 pounds. I asked 
Mr. Farnham why he did not tell the farmers, 
through some agricultural paper, how he 
raised his pig, and give them the benefit of 
his experience. He replied: ‘Farmers would 
laugh at me, a blacksmith of twenty-five 
years, to try to tell them how to raise a pig. 
But I have been experimenting for four years 
on the best way to raise a pig, and I have 
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found by fermenting all the food he eats after 
the age of six weeks we can get the best pig 
for the amount of labor and food consumed, 
All food but refuse potatoes, beets, squash, 
etc. is fed uncooked, and in all cases fermented 
before feeding. I have a tub where sour food 
is always kept; and when his morning food is 
taken out his dinner is put in, and when his 
dinner is taken out his supperis putin. Food 
should not be allowed to get too sour in hot 
weather. All vegetables are cooked and soured 
in the same way. My pig has had only ten 
bushels of meal, with small potatoes, squash, 
beets, etc., with what milk we had to spare.’ 
It must be remembered two calves were kept 
to the age of four weeks and 1,200 quarts of milk 
sold, besides what was used in the family, 
which would take the milk of one cow, at least. 
He has made two cords of excellent manure 
from his pig, which was applied to the land be- 
fore laying it down to grass.in November. 
The pig was a Chester White, crossed with Suf- 
folk, obtained from one of our best breeders, 
Mr. J. Cunningham, who from 9 sows has 
raised 140 pigs this season. He tries to breed 
for the best pigs for the amount of food con- 
sumed at the age of about eight or nine months. 
How well he succeeded the scales will tell, as 
in past years very many will tip the beam at 
over 300 pounds at that age.”’ 











RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


..- The Columbia County Farmer is the title of a 
new and very attractive-looking weekly paper 
for “the farm, the family, and the fireside,”’ 
published in Hudson, N. Y., by F. H. Webb, 
the former editor and publisher of the Colwn- 
bia County Republican. The newspaper is one 
of the neatest agricultural journals of its class 
that we have seen. 


....The Boston Transcript of Monday says : 
“The fine weather of this winter has produced 
a marked effect over former seasons on the ex- 
cellence of the weekly exhibitions of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The first pic- 
plant, née rhubarb, is in the market. The quo- 
tations for sugar are a trifle higher than last 
week,”’ 

-..-The Oswego Times states that the im- 
ports of barley from the Province of Ontario 
into the United States direct since 1875 were 


8,236,282 bushels, against 4,997,427 in 1874 and 
8,587, 874 i in 1873. 








_ AGRICULTURAL. — 
BApLy PARAGON AND LATE WHITE 
ROs The two naw Potatoes. ae Priced Catu- 
ao ony of J. M. THORBUR 


Co., 
15 John Street, New York. 


7 A MANUAL 
Of all Garden Requisites, 


Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, ete., 
for Private or Market Cardens, 
Florists and Farmers. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 
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Cut ( copied-from a photograph ) showing three and one-half feet section of the original vine, as it appeared September 18th, 1875. 


LAN TS. 


Weare now enabled to offer this new and ens Grape at the following rates, for the Spring of 1576. 
ed plants. 

It is a most rapid grower, and perfectly hardy wherever the Concord will survive. Strong Vines, one year old, sent by mail 

EDITOR THE INDEPENDENT: —There are u few varieties of fruits which everybody who plants anything of the kind wishes to have in his s cotialion. A gosden 

without a Bartlett Pear and a Concord Grape would poy meee fora garden msidered Thi 
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The Plants are all propagated from well-ripene eyes 
No doubtful methods of propagation have been used, and the roe of the yer show their pe ‘fect 
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5 PACKAGES FARM SEEDS, Circulars of Blooded 
* ‘ou be . Cry 
Ou free for 2steinps’ NP BOYER, Puvkebare Pa 


C TREES.—Handsome steck of best 











Fine Gorsionmile | and 

other Roses sent safely 

by a nat ~~y rr 
r si 


e ar- 


added. A es collection 0 of aiding Plants, Shrub- 


a rye ete. e to all, dress 
SPH T. oH PS, West arora Chester Co., Pa. 


Market Gardeners and all wanting 
Fresh and Reliable SEEDS, send to 
W. J. ELLINWOOD, 
66 Washington 8St., Chicago. 
(a7"Catalogues now ready, German and English. 


TREES! TREES! 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Peaches by the 
dozen, hundred, or thousand. Good and cheap. 
Send for prices. 


RICHARDSON & KELSEY, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 











ity, delivered on your premises in good condition, 
give your order to our agents, or address 


R. GC. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
CHOICE SEEDS A SPECIALTY. 


(2 Florists and Market Gardeners supplied with the 
most Reliable Seed. 

= the Flower and Kitchen Gar- 

mateur den. A work of 150 pages, beau- 

| tifully illustrated, 

descriptive list of the rarest as 


Cultivator’s Skea eure Sox, 


Agents Wanted. 





F THREE-CENT 
STAMPS. Address 
G id WASHBURN & C 
ul e Hostoe=eret Build Dg, 
on, Mass. 





Fruit and 


TRIN 


Send for we and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 


T. B. YALE & CO., 
Vursery Established 1837. Kochester, N. Y. 





are the best the world produces, They are planted 
by a million people in America, and the result is 
beautiful Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced 
Soneniee sent free to all who inclose the postage—a 
2-cen 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flower and V esetable Garden, 25 cents; 
with cloth covers, 65 cents 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


GRAVES, SELOVER & WILLARD, 
NURSERYMEN. 


DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPEVINES AND SMALL FRUITS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, 
EVBERGREENS, SHRUBS, AND ROSES. 
Washington Street Nurseries, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 

2 Correspondence solicited. 
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a seut 10 R 
§ Beeasmen: rage Peomer®, 
CENT: It., aceares Fat to caSee as 
Chica oral Work 4 Failure 
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BRONSON, HOPKINS & CO., 
NURSERYMEN. 


Rightoen ORs ERE Cosrtappenence solicited. 
EVA, ONTARIO Co., N. Y. 











Allen’s Planet Jr. 






d for "76. Four Sizxs. They 
and hoe and siz to trelve 
times faster than the hand hi ften saving $100 in a season! 
Our r NEW polished steel tiede, oes ms HOE, perfected after ten 

hoes, and hills sdmirabiy, 
pe | should be owned b: 


re WE Cn 8 Circulars free, 
this paper. 8. L. ALLEN & CO., Sole Manfrs., 1198. Pourth St 
Phila., Pa. We must have a Live Agent in every Town. 


xR eet ae New Re lator ator " Seed I Drill 
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1876,DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, — 
spaced pie gg Carre 
omtev GARD. REQUISITE. Beautifully i oo 


two 3-cent s s for 
A. DREER. 74 Chestnut t., fiadelphia. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 








THE ONLY + Palnnor SWIVEL Plow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Mannfacturing Co., 
HIGGANUOM, CONN. 





PL ANTS Foliage, ornamental leaved, and a 

ing. Hb yrs healthy condition. Sent by 

Ma ee ee nese OF ds Te gal 

FOR ALL L. B. ABEL R RICHMOND | IND. 
LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready fe. bt am for our Illustrated 











PAINTS. 
USE 


EZ HARRISON BROS. & CO.’S 
- “TOWN AND COUNTRY” 


RHADY 
MIXED 


PAINTS. © 


PURE ate soe 26 So shades. 
Beautiful, Durable, tad Meo Economical. 
Made from Pure 


| Tested on thotapane of Buildings, 
| Handsome and Permanent. 
| No waste or loss of time in mixing. 
Do not crack or peel. 
Cheaper and better than any other Paint. 
plied by any 0 








Can 
_— from objectlonable neredionts ener- 
ally used in so-called ** Che ete nt.” 


other. 
Do not ancope phe: substitute. 


For sale (wholesale only) at 


179 WATER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Retailed by all Reputable Dealers. 


WE CALL ATTENTION 


TO THE 





A 0 
Insert it in gous odasracte 
I Take 








ONLY 


Self-Threading Shuttle 


IN THE WORLD. 


The SCIENCE OF SEWING by machinery is old, 
but the PERFECT APPLICATION of it is accom- 
plished only by the NEW AMERICAN MACHINE 
and SELF-THRBADING SHUTTLE. 


1818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 











The SeAuDAnD os ya oan pte for 1875, 

Wy, Combines the best points ever produced. Sim- 
12.00 ple, durabie, easiest hand OPEN 

NS ; SEED CONDUCTOR sIIOWS 

RO) @. Give 





Free. 
Made by E.E.LUMMUB & Co. 
‘$2 S.Market St. Boston,Mass. 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


muine urch Bells, | ph to the 
pubite ce “ whic have reputation 
any and a sale exceeding | that of al. 





SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


It is Prompt, Active, et a go Nine years’ suce 
cessful use a shown of the very highest quails 
ity. Price moderate. ‘Qualtty” and standard 


teed. Fer further particulars address eet | 


6 -O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. 
or MENRELY & COMPANY, 


pees ae BELL rounw- 


messing mse Gey 








Tower Clocks, —— sag 


Warran' 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent ae 
ZEN & 





PACIFIC QUAN Boston; 
BLN ac] 


indsor, 


VANDU: TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnaté 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL Bp gee =ROY, N Yes 
“Bpedial atte attention on given to to chune H BELLS, 


MEDICAL. 


Clark’s AB [emron 


never fails to give a good appetite. Eh prises Dewees 
and restores tu_the liver its ‘aan tive health and 
‘or. Itis the best remedy in existence for the cure 
° spepsia Loss of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, 
Sick ha , Chronic Diarrhea, , Liver Complaint, 
Btliouspess, Ji i Ce ofula, Ca- 
eumatism, Peat "Rheum. Fever 
onal * Aeug, Ge er Debi tr 7 iaveds Headache, and 
eases. 


A REWARD 
was for three years offered for any case of the above 
diseases whick could not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
a . Rey pee 1 druggist in the United 
3 80 y nearly ev st in the Unite 
States. Price, $1 per bot ties 
. & C. 8. CLARK, 


Cleveland, oO. 














INHALER, DISINFECTOR, and PERFUMES 
; and when used with 
the Vanes um is #sure prevent- 
ive of Small Pox, Diphtheria, Typhoid 
Fever, and all diseases of a conta- 
gious character. Is also a cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma—even 
Consumption. Children attending 
=} school should never be without the 
Disinfector, as a preventive against 
Diphtheria and Small Pox. Physi- 
cians endorse it as the best in use. 
We send Inhaler with Inhalant for 
four oe On free by mail, on 
receipt of — 
Small size, 1.23 | large, $1. 50; with 
edall ions, '25 ce cents 
Send for Titgstrated jar. Sola by ey beegatete. 
P. GLEASON, Proprietor: 
20 West H York. 


apNNEA OINTMENT 
CuRES SORES, 
BURNS, CUTS. 


CE R TINS Wounps&.&e 
































A certain remedy for all Nasal, Throat, and Lung 
diseases, affording relief in some cases ina few min- 
utes. For Catarrh it has proved the only known 

ronchitis yields to it, and ~yqcemetee. 
if ain in season. Asthma, Rose Cold, a nt 
Fever cured. SORE THROAT, HOAuSiN Se - 





wo. whole, this Inhaler ie: eems to me to 
bmn Hh sy purposes by novel yet by the "most 
simple and effectual means, to ae = losophical in its 

conception, and we! ed out in the execution.” 
No pe afflicted or threates sta with any of the 
difficulties stated should be without this Inhaler. 
Pate in the United States, Eng! Ca ‘ 


ive testimon! 
of Physicians who have used it in their parce. 
We send Inhaler and Inhalant for two months’ use, 
ee by. = a: bottles of Inhalant, 


on H. SMITH He Con) CO.. Prop’s, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


KIRK WOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, $2.50 and 5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
San Francisco, CAL. 0” 


AttanTa, Ga. 








$1 





A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY’S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THovusaNDs and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 


as thus entered. 


also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


100,000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $8, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 








of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
"payment. We now offer to the public the 
“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, aiid also 
the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly gpb- 
lished. 





tas” For Terms to Subscribers, with full 





List of Premiums, see page 23, 
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DR. RADWAY'S 
DARDAPARILLTAN 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


SE IT SEATED IN THE 


Inngs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THR °~ = 190 
VITIATING MBrow™ Rr ws 


Chronic Rheumatism, wcrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ng, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, U1- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
¥emale Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, ete. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 





RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use im the World 


ONE 50-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY 
RELLEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, UEASES TO EXIST. 

In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Barache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarriicea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure you of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfeetly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indi Dyspepsia, Bili , 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 





tion, 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 





Read “ FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter tamp 
o RADWAY & Co., No. 32 Warren St., cor. Caurch, 
New York. Information worth thousands be 
sent you. 











ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


79 more Young Men to lear TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
NDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Mitchell, V Vana & Co., 


Designers - Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 


GAS FIXTURES 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC, 
FINE CLOGKS AND BRONZES 


. 597 Broadwav, New York. 

























Merchant's Gargling Oil has become one of the most onoiink Liniments for human flesh that is now pre- 
pared, while for horses and cattle it has no equal in the world. We are assured by those who have used it for 
piles—one of whom isa distinguished Pay Chey.) Da er all —_e various pile remedies none afforded such 

edy relief ~ —. Garglin; Louisville ( 

a tract totes Inna G G. H. Simmonds, Vnionville. Ia., Jal 24th, 1873: “‘Iam selling more Gargling 
Oil Ree all thei taianenste put together, 7 it keeping twelve - ferent ae. I think it is the best remedy 
for horsefiesh in existence, and can say it without fear of success. con 

Extract from a —— from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1873: “It is the popular horse 
= ;— 2 al 1 eter f Geo A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873: “ I sell more of your 

m a letter from ree 2 
Oil than of all other liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses’ and cattle with good effect 
ers have failed.” 
Extract from a letter from Pattee & Co., Derry, N. H., Aug. 26th, 1873: “ We think your Gargling Oil one of 
the best articles for which it is recommended that we have ever used or sold 
ict from a letter from Snowdon ,« Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873: 
Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


MERCHANT'S GARGLING ore ae 
is the Standard Liniment of the United States. Established 1833. Large size, $1; um, 3 
small size, for family use, 25c, Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. G. O. Co., and sold by all oun. 


JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade nt Park. 


ELEGANT NEM cme Beaen> 


ri al 19°3 
ss ge ee John Street, N. ¥. 


Gargli 
when ot 


* We sell more of your 














PORTABLE MILLS, 


FOR 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
WATER WHEELS, 


DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL SUPPLIES. 
t#™ Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo,N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Ruby Glass Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a Gold- 
dard, with 











COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 
























.S ys 

2 A litte added to -/3 AGENTS W, ONG 

Se gel a yr Meer 

s si = Glprong VIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 

4 to top of Basin 

: a. 265 BROADWAY WN. Y. 

z = for elaborate borate styles fur- 721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
plated baste and jetin sight. 108 BANK ST.CLEVE.O. 

"Address for Circwlar ets 
PIAMESW.-TUFTS, | Amateur Workers in 
BOSTON, MASS, 





RARE AND FANCY wooos 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 
BATE oe DESIGNS. 
Send 3-cen: ew and La Cata- 


logue and nd Price lst (3h (3d edition Ju just issued) to 
Geo. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. E. RB, N. ¥. 
sronent sean PRINTING PRESS 
and collenal oar Two 
mm 








PSREerTos ROOrine. ROOF COATING, ROOF 


NT, CEMENT tor PAINTS all 
-PIPE COVERINGS, 
E-PROOF 


COATING for 


d platen press ever 

he —_ 
miniature print- 
mentees two b ot Hedy ink, 


ye? etc. aa eal and Lining Felts, ete, Exchan; ar time for the 
ERI ZA, 8 


Theta Terms to Dealers 4 oxume 
HW. JOUNS 87 Maidentane, WY. ESS 


fnstabie ie Runge, 








OHN WA aC 
HF FINEST GLO PRICE EAMAKERAC 


818.0820 Chestnut § 
ce Ca . 








Ry THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
‘aTHOM BHL IN YROLOVAOQNV” *: Viarnvo GNV 


‘Omameral ki lron Works, 








F. O. HANSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT COMBINATION 


Wrought Iron Fences 
for Public and Private Buildings. 


THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Galvanized Iron Posts, Tubing, Gates, Orna- 
ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 
Enclosures, 

Wire Railings of all descriptions, Railings 
for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated.; 

Estimates and Designs furnished free on ap- 
plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
+ wee 
Branch Warehouses 8 
and 87 John “. New York, 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Wash: 








ers, 


WORKS Foun IN 1832. 
Highest Medal. ested 
2 them by oe Universal Ex- 
ition at Paris, France, in 

ime ‘and Vienna. Austria, in 


> FURNITURE 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT of our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and (87 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 











SPRING HINGES FOR 
Crt RCKESc—WOOLS be 








“$10: 6055s inte oreo 


DOMESTIC’ 


4. SEWING 


MACHINES. 









a ames n beet 
Machines dee- 


cription. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents Wanrep. -@Q NEW YORK. 


American Safety Parlor Fusees. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SAFETY MATCH IN THE 
WORLD. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
AMERICAN FUSEE CO., LIMITED, 
OF ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, 

263 Broadway, New York. 


Resolution adopted by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Oct. 2th, 1875: 

















“ THE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos, 21 AND 23 Rosk STREET, 





60: Binet. 


. That we endorse the ‘Safety Parlor 
Fusee’ manufactured by the American Fusee Com- 
pany, and recommend its general use.” 








